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Mr. Pole Urges 


Open Minds on 
Branch Banking 





Comptroller of the Currency 
Asks State Associations of 
Bankers to Await End of 
Inquiry by Congress 





‘Dogmatic Position’ | 
Declared Premature 





Convention Hears Reiteration 
Of Contention That Danger 





Of Monopolistic Control 
Does Not Exist 
Asheville, N. C., June 5.—State bank- 


ing associations were urged by the Comp- 
troller ot the Currency, John W. Pole, in 

a speec h here today, to refrain from tak- 
ing a “dogmatic position” either for or 
against branch banking until Congress 
has had an opportunity to complete its 
inquiry into all phases of the banking 
structure, 

Addressing the convention of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Association, 
Mr. Pole praised the “judicial” resolution 
that the American Bankers Association 
had adopted last Fall and by which it 
committed itself to a policy of awaiting 
disclosure of all facts. He said this was 
the wise course and that behooved all 
State associations to follow that lead. 

There will be plenty of opportunity 
the State associations to determine 
what position they will take respecting 
branch bank development. its limitations 
oy freedom, he said, adding that by so 
awniting conclusion of the congressional 
inquiry information of an exhaustive 
character will be made available. 

The Comptroller reiterated that he saw 


it 


no danger in branch banking leading 
to monopolistic control in banking. On 
the contrary, he said, the competition 

uld be just as keen as it now is be- 
tween the great metropolitan banks and 
he entertained no fear of the conse- 
quences in this respect. Following is 
the full text of the Comptroller’s speech: 

In discussing the question of the ex- 
tension of branch banking to embrace 
the rural communities, under a regional 


ylan based upon the trade areas of the 
large cities, the statement has been 
made that the resulting growth of large 
metropolitan banks in the commercial 
centers would develop a concentration of 
capital which might prove inimical to 
the best interests of the public and 
might even lead to monopolistic control. 
In this country we have an inherent feat 
of monopoly, and it inconceivable to 
me that people would ever permit 
mcnopolistic control in banking. 

that the es- 


is 


our 


However, it is my view ' 
tablishment of regional branch banking 


within trade areas, 
It would 


in the United States, 
would have the contrary effect. 


decentralize the banking capital in the 
United States and would bring bank 
management closer to the communities 
with which they do business—that is to 
say. the principal banks in the country 
would not all be in one or two cities. 
Under the trade area branch banking 
plan I can foresee many great banking 
Institutions growing up In practically 

every State of the Union—with capital 
structures adequate to the responsibili- 
ties which their larger development en- 

tails competing wi ith each other within 
the trade areas which they serve as they 

now compete with each other in the larg- 

est cities of the country, assuring the 
public, both rural and urban without 
discrimination, of the advantages of | 
competitive banking service on the orn 


hand and uniform safety for deposits on 
the other. 
The word concentration in 


with branch banking is worthy of a care 


connection 


ful analysis. We might speak of con- 
centration of capital under individual 
control. This would mean that a few 
men would personally hold a large share 


of the capital stock of a bank and would 
thereby dictate its policies and could use 
the bank for personal ends. This 
have been the old theory of banking but 
there are few men in the United States 
today who have personal weaith sufficient 
to maintain sucn a position. Concentra- 
tion of capital in this manner would nat- 
urally mean concentration of power, 

In my opinion there is no likelihood of 
the development of this type of banking 





in the United States under any branch 

banking plan. The trend is in the op- 

posite direction. Banking has become a 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.) 





Mr. Legge Uncertain 
As to = Program 





Farm Board to Retain Policy of 








Normal Advances, He 5 says 
The Farm Board has not decided def 
nitely as to ite loan program, the chair- 
man of the Board, Alexander Legze. 

stated orally June 5. 

He added, however, that the Board 
would carry out its policy of making 
normal loans on crops, Which he defined 
as being from 75 to 80 per cent of the 
market value on staples such as wheat 
and cotton He pointed out that banks 
will loan only about two-thirds of the 
market value. 

Mr. Legge declared that he had not 
heard anything in regara reported 
Mexican tariff on American wheat Tie 
added that he did not believe that Ame 
icans were imping” wheat in that 
country, although he had heard that 100,- 
000 bushels of wheat had been sold to 
an exporter whose Dusiness was mosti 
with that ountry 

The Board had been urg to tal 
an active part at tr me 
keting of the apy bh } 
tee of ay grows r sair r 
grounds more time was needed for 





formation of cooperative organizations. 


‘by 


may | 
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Altitude of State Department 
On German Bond Sale Asked 





Representative McFadden Also Calls Upon Thomas W. 
Lamont to Say Whether $100,000.000 Worth 


Will Be Offered 





Representative McFadden 


Canton, Pa., in 


(Rep.), of 
speech in the House 
June 5, suggested the Department of 
State should inform Congress and the 
American investing public what position 
it actually assumes in regard to the le- 
gality and sale of the bonds being recom- 
mended by Thomas W, Lamont for sale 
P. Morgan & Co. to American in- 
vestors. 

He said Mr. Lamont should make clear 
to the American investing public whether 
he proposes to sell $100,000,000 worth of 
the proposed commercialized German 
reparation bonds. Mr. Lamont, he said, 
should make it clear whether the Morgan 
company proposes to sell to the Ameri- 
can public the $100,000,000 worth of 
bonds representing an advance by the 
bankers to the German government for 
the development of German railways and 


a 





Bishop Cannon Ends 
Lobbying Testimony 
Though Not Excused 


Prelate Takes Departure as 
Voluntary Witness Despite 
Attempts of Members to 
Question Him 








, Declaring that he had answered all 
questions addressed to him on which he 
had volunteered to appear as a witness, 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the Meth- 
dist Episcopal Church South, withdrew 
from the hearing of the Senate Judiciary 
ubcommittee investigating 


June 5, 
“T shall retire until I am subpoenaed,” 
he told the committee. 


Questioned after the hearing as to 
whether the action of the bishop consti- 
tuted contempt, Senator Walsh (Dem.), 

f Montana, who presided in the absence 
ut Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, stated orally that “the absence 
ci a subpoena was a matter of no con- 
sequence whatever. He was before the 
committee for interrogation and it was 
mrt for him to leave without being 
ais rged.” 

Considered as Contempt 
Asked whether the previous refusal to 


answer questions was a matter of con- 
tempt, Senator Walsh said that it de- 
pended on whether the questions put 


were deemed pertinent. He pointed out, 
however, that ‘walking out and refusing 
to be interrogated does not depend on 
that at all. It conceivable that the 
committee would want to question him 
further, as it undoubtedly did.” 

Two members of the committee, 
ators Walsh and Blaine (Revw.), of 
consin, were present at the opening of 
the hearing. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, arrived after Bishop Cannon had 
left the room. 

When the hearing opened, Bishop 
non read a statement taking 
to the action of the committee. 

He said further that he believed “the 
proposed investigation to be a part 
the effort for many months of wet and 
Roman Catholic elements and of thos« 
who worship party regularity to peerees 
a recurrer the Asheville conference, 
in 1932.” 


1s 


Sen- 
Wis- 


Can- 
exception 


of 


ice of 


Announces His Withdrawal 
Bishop Cannon conch 
with the words: 
“In view of these 
spectfully state that, having answered 
all questions addressed to me by the 
committee which I volunteered to ap- 
pear as a witness, I shall now withdraw 
as a volunteer witness. If the commit- 
tee desires to subpoena me, that is its 
right.” 
“In 


ided his statement 


0 things, I 


must re- 


s 


on 


view of the statement, which you 
are permitted to make by the courtesy 
or graciousness the committee, I feel 
called upon to say that the committee 
does not take that view of the matter 
at all,” Senator Walsh stated: 

“If any of the organizations to which 
you have adverted have, as you will tell 
us, been engaged in lobbying activities, 
the committee will take the matter un- 
der consideration and will try to dis- 
charge its duty with respect to it,” he 
continued, 

“Ot course, 


addea, 


of 


the remark you now make,” 
“and this that you inject into 


oe 


he 


[Continued Page 2, Column 1.) 
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lobbying, 


American Public 





postal services which are secured only by 
the German budget. 

Mr. }cFadden chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. His speech was in reply to 
publicatign in the New York Sun of June 
2, which quoted Thomas W. Lamont in! 
criticism of M’. McFadden’s recent state- 
ments regarding the Young plan of rep- 
arations. Mr. McFadden said that he 
has not in any of his speeches charged 
the present German government or the 
German people with bad faith and had 
not stated that Germany “went beyond 
the law.’ 

The statement made by Mr. 
follows in full text: 

Mr. Thomas W. Lamont is quoted by 
the New York Sun of June 2, 1930, as 
stating before an assembly of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science at the Hotel 
Astor that “Chairman McFadden of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
renecy had made ‘unfounded and unjust 
accusations’ against Germany in connec- 
tion with the Young plan of repara- 
tions.” The Sun further states (quoting) 
“he represented Mr. McFadden’s state- 
ment that Germany went beyond the law 
in accepting the obligations under the 
new plan and that the late Herr Strese- | 
mann had declared that Germany could | 
not fulfiil the obligations.” I am aston- | 
ished that Mr. Lamont should raise the 
question of good faith at this late date. 


is 


McFadden 


Mr. Lamont is laboring under an illu- 
sion. Mr. McFadden in none of his 
speeches charged the present German | 


government or the German people them- 
selves with bad faith, nor did he state in 
any of his addresses that “Germany went 
beyond the law.” What Mr. McFadden 
did say was to quote Herr 
in a speech delivered by him before the 
reichstag on June 24, 1929, with which 
the investing public of the United States 


are thoroughly familiar and which state- 
ment is as follows: 
“Do you think that any member of 


the government regards the Young plan 


as ideal? Do you believe that any indi- 
vidual can give a guaranty for its ful- 
fillment? Do you believe that anybody 


in the world 
{rom us? 


expects such a guaranty 
The plan would only represent 
n the first place a settlement for the 
coming decade. The point whether 
it loosens the shackles which fetter us 
and lightens the burdens which we have 
yet to fulfill.” 

And what Mr. McFadden further said 
was that the reparations bonds, having 
grown out of the illegal clauses in the 
Armistice upon which the illegal clauses 
in the Treaty of Versailles rest and from 
which the German reparations commis- 
sion, as well as the present Bank 
International Settlements derived their 
authority, constituted an illegal barrier 
to the commercialization of the present 
bonds which the American public are 
now requested to purchase. 

What generally understood by ail 
international lawyers and in which I 
thoroughly concur is that the only forum 


is 


1s 


in which a purchaser of these bonds could 
| 


recover in the event of the failure on 
impossibility on the part of the German 
people keeping up their payments and 


thus defaulting upon the payment of 
principal and interest, would be in a 
German court in which the principles 
of German law would be applied, and 
even if the German courts were per- 
suaded to adopt the law of nations as 


a guide in their rulings upon the ques- 
tion, it would still be impossible 
any German court to decide 
than that the bonds were a result of 
duress and bad faith on the part of the 
Allies in the Armistice and all its sub- 
sequent dictating policies and instrumen 


otherwise 


talities which bring these bonds now 
into the markets of the world. There- 
fore, it is not a question of the bad faith 


of Germany at all, but the question 
bad faith on the part of the Allies which 
lies at the base of these bonds and en 
tirely destroys their validity in any court 
of international law even if the rules 
thereof be applied in the local courts of 
Germany. 

By referring to the dispatch from 
Paris in the New York Times of June 3 
by Carlisle MacDonald, it will be noted 
that already efforts are being made for 
some arrangement by the bankers with 
the authorities in Germany to overcome 
the manifest illegality of the bonds now 
offered and that so far nothing satisfac- 
tory has been invented to overcome this 
difficulty, 

Mr. Lamont can not by misquoting me, 
nor by his present attempt to appear 
sympathetic with the German people, 
reverse his previous attitude and place 


a 


1.) 
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Temperatures to June 1 Rose 


442 Degrees Above Normal 





Weather Bureau Reports That February Was Exception- 
ally Warm, Averaging 7.2 Degrees Higher 
Than Ordinary Year 





YEMPERATURES 
June 1 showed 
above normal, 
oral statement June 
Weather Bureau, Department of 
culture, 
February was 


in 1930 
total of 442 de- 
according to an 
6 on behalf of the 
Axri- 


up to 


‘| 


grees 


a 


especially warm, it 
was pointed out. ~~ temperature for 
the month averaged 7.3 degrees higher 
than normal. This average was higher 


than any for at least the past eight 
vears, it was said. It was added that 
11 of the last 13 Februaries have been 
varmer than normal. February. 1929, 
was one of the exceptions, as it was 
yider by 4 degrees than normal. 

The first half of April was also 
warm, but it then became cooler, es- 


pecially in the north central and north- 


eastern regions, it was stated. The 
first week in May warm, with a 
cold wave coming up in the West and 
gradually spreading across the coun- 
try, but being followed by warm 
weather. May was somewhat warmer 
than the average and added about 120 
degrees to the accumulated excess, it 
was said. 

The majority of the accumulated ex- 
piled up early in the year and 
then cooler weather set in to retard it, 
but May again began adding to the 
total, when a number of days were 
warmer than normal, it was stated. If 
there had not been a break preceding 
May, temperatures for the period 
would be still more above normal, 


was 


cess 


a 


Stresemann | 


for | 


for | 


of | 








| Dirigible Mail 


Service Praised 





Post Office Handled More 
Than $85,000 Worth of 


‘Zeppelin’ Business 





| 4 round-trip flight of the German 

airship “Graf Zeppelin” 
Europe and the Americas, 
more than $85,000 worth 
for the American postal 
cording to a statement 
Post Office Department. 

Prompt delivery in this country of 
mail carried on the airship has been 
complimented, said the Department's 
statement, which follows in full text: 

The Post Office Department received 
a total of $85,585.55 in the sale of 
stamps attached to letters and post 
cards carried on the “Graf Zeppelin” 
on its recent trip from Germany to 
Spain, South America and the United 
States, according to a’ report made pub- 


between 
resulted in 
of business 


system, 
June 5 by 


ac- 


| the 





lic by Assistant Postmaster General 
W. Irving Glover. The total number 
of letters carried on the “Graf” was 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.1 


Drastic Alteration 


Of Radio Said Not 
To Be Contemp!ated 


New Regulations Will Be 
Gradual and Designed to 
Better Reception, Com- 
mission Chairman Says 





X 








| 





Atlantic City, N. J.. June 5.—Widely 
circulated reports that the Federal Radio 
Commission is on the verge of adopting 
regulations 
of 


declared 


drastic rules and 
the 


stations,” 


“upsetting 


present allocation broadcasting 


were groundless by 
the Chairman of 


Charles 


the Federal Radio Com- 
Mck. 


mission, 


Saltzman, in an 
address June 4 before the annual trade 
show of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Declaring that “no such upheaval js 
in contemplation,” the Chairman said all 
changes, if any, will be gradual, made 
afong sound engineering lines, with the 
sole object in view of providing better 


radio reception for listeners.” 


Chairman's First Address 
| In his first publie address since be- 
coming the Chairman of the Commission, 
Gen. Saltzman reviewed salient fea- 
tures of the Commission’s activities, and 
of the present radio outlook. These 


enumerated as follows: 


1. Broadcasting problems represent 


only a small fraction of the worries of 
the Commission, as “this is only one of 
the howling, squealing, children of a 


large radio family, some of which prog 
eny requires much thought and study in 
their development.” 

2. Now that it is a permanent body the 
Federal Radio Commission assumes 
heavier responsibilities. t is determined 


to do its job in a big way. With that 
end in view its legal, engineering, and 
office force have been reorganized and 
are being placed on a highly efficient 
basis. 


3. There a growing 
Europe to widen the 
which must be done 
such vital services as marine, aviation, 
and transoceanic point-to-point services. 
| That question will come to a head at the 


is tendency in 
broadcasting band, 


at the expense of 


next international radio conference to be 
held at Madrid in 1932. The United 
States must be on the alert and must now 
begin its preparatory work which adds 
additional work to its present responsi- 
| bilities. 

Remedy Is Suggested 


4. Advocacy of a director of broadcast 
ing a remedy for the the 
zone system, 

5. Radio telephone service, 
|made practical largely by 
genius, presents a most interesting and 
dificult problem to provide the necessary 
lrequencies, 

3. Radio manufacturers should devote 
;}more attention toward developing sets 
of higher selectivity rather than those 
of high sensitivity, and they should help 
to educate the public to demand a hign 


as evils of 


recently 





(Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


Mr. Borah Predicts 


‘arly Tr saly Action 








Believes Vote Will Not Be Post- 


poned Until Autumn 





Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair 
man of the Senate Committee on For 
eign Relations, after a conference wilh 
President Hoover and the Secretary ol 
State, Henry L. Stimson, at the White 
House on June 5, declared that, in his 
opinion, there will be a special session 
of the Senate to dispose of the London 
naval treaty unless it is acted upon be- 
fore adjournment of the present regular 
| session, 


Senator Borah, who was called into 
conference by President Hoover, saia 
afterwards that the President was de- 


sirous of the treaty being disposed of as 
promptly as_ possible. , 

“I think that it may be said 
we do not dispose of the treaty at the 
regular session of the Congress, there 
will be a special session of the Senate 
to act on the treaty,” Mr. Borah said. 
“The President wants the treaty disposed 
of before we go home.” 

Senator Borah said he could not say 
whether the treaty would be disposed 
of at the regular session of Congress. 


that if 


Asked if there had been any charge 
in the program regarding the treaty, 
Senator Borah replied that, “the Presi- 


j dent wants the treaty disposed of.” 


| 


19, according to Mr. 


he | 


American | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post so Ww ioe D. C. 


Report o on n Tariff 


- Again Returned | 


To Conference 





Senate Sustains Points of 
Order Against Rates on 
Livestock,Cheese, Watches 
And Rayon 





Passage Is Forecast 
By Senator Watson 





Majority Leader Predicts That 
Final Action on Measure 
Will Be Taken by Senate 
During Week of June 9 





Final passage of the tariff bill (I. R 
2667) the Senate the end of the 
week beginning June 9 was_ predicted 
orally 5 by Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of despite the 


in by 


June 


Indiana, majority leader, 


return to conference by a parliamentary 


ruling of Vice President Curtis of the 
major part of the conference report deal- 
ing with over 1,200 amendments. 

The action of the Senate was messaged 
to the House at 1:45 p. m. and the — 
immediately took similar action. 
soon as the message was read by a Sen: 
ate clerk, Representative Hawley (Rep.), 


of Salem, Oreg., moved to take the bill 
from the Speaker’s table, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and agree to the 


conference. The House adopted this mo- 


tion, ; 
The corrected report will be back in 
the Senate ready for discussion on June 


Watson and Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Finance Commit- 
tee chairman. Both Senators anticipate 
a vote by the end of the week, first on 
one report and then immediately without 


further debate on the other. Mr. Watson 
predicts that the bill will be passed, 
Points of Order Sustained 


Return to conference of what is known 


as the “first conference report” as dis- 
tinguished from the supplemental re- 
port dealing with the flexible tariff and 
debenture provisions and rates on lum- 
per, Sugar, cement and silver, which had 
previously been corrected, was made 
necessary When Vice President Curtis 
sustained four points of order ratsed 
against the report by Senator Barkiey 
(Dem.), of Kentucky. 


The points sustained fell in the para- 
, watches, livestock and 
"Curtis uphe ‘Id the con- 
tention that the conferees had exceeded 
their authority by going beyond the 
limits prescribed by the separate actions 
of the two Houses. 


graphs on cheese 
rayon, when Mr. 


A fifth point of order on watches was | 
| overruled 


Vice 
in 
on 
ad- 
lan- 


the 
was 
one 


Chair, while 
announced that he 
doubt on two additional points, 
watches and one on cherries, and 
vised the conferees to clarify the 
guage while the report is being corrected, 
Senate Conferees Named 
rulings of Vice President Curtis 
of order against the bill will 
found in full text on page 10.) 
When the Chair had ruled, Senator 
Smoot immediately moved that a furthe! 
conference be asked, a motion which was 
adopted, and Mr. Curtis reappointed the 
conferees, namely: Senators Smoot, 


by the 
President 


(The 
on points 


be 


Watson, Shortridge (Rep.), of Califor 
nia; Simmons (Dem.), of North Caro 
lina, and Harrison (Dem.), of Mississipp!. 
Mr. Smoot immediately announced that 
the conferecs will meet June 6, and that 
the report will be ready for considera 
tion June 9. 

Senator Smoot made it clear that no 
time would be wasted in correcting tne 
report, when Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, raised the question, announce 
ing that it is his intention to bring uy 
the rivers and harbors bill as soon as 
the tariff is out of the way. If an) 
attempt is made to intrude other bus 
ness, he said, he will force the issue by 
a motion to take up the waterway 
measure. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., offered a motion to instruct 
the House conferees to concur with the 
Senate amendments for free hides, lea 
ther and shoes, and to bind them not to 
agree to any duties on these. Repre 


sentative Mapes (Rep.),. of Grand Rapids, 





Tdlovision Secks 
Sound Facilities 





Allocation to Permit Visual 
And Aural Synchroniza- 


tion Asked in Suit 


QOUND synchronized with vision i 
wu . . 

essential to the future development 
television a medium of 





Ss 


of as 


publie 
it is contended by the 
Shortwave & Television Laboratory, 
Inc., of Boston, in an appeal from a 
decision of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, filed June 5, in the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. 
Through B. M. Webster, Jr., former 
general counsel, and Paul M. Segal, 
former assistant general counsel, re- 
spectively, of the Commission, the 
laboratory, now operating a television 
station, asks the court to issue an order 
granting it the broadcast channel 
signment it had requested. 


entertainment, 


as- 


The adverse decision of the Commis- 


sion, rendered May 16, refused the ap- 
plication of the laboratory for a con- 
struction permit for a “local broad- 


casting station at Boston on the 1.370 
kiloeycle channel, 


with one-half time 
to be shared with Station WLEY, at 
Lexington, Mass. At the hearing on 


the application, held before the 

Commission, May &, it was stated 

on behalf of the laboratory that 
[Continued on Page ?, Column 5.) 





Law to Punish Buyer 
Of Liquor Advecated 
By Senator Sheppard 





Judiciary Subcommittee Is 
Told That Purchasers Are 
Guiltiest) Element Il- 
legal Liquor Deals 





Amendments to the national prohibi- 
tion law and to the Jones law to make 
the purchaser of intoxicating liquor for 
beverage purposes equally guilty with 
the seller were urged before a subcom 
mittee of the Senate Committee of the 
Judiciary June 4 by Senator Sheppard 
(Dem.), of Texas, author of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 

A bill (S. 1827) originally 

him on Oct, 7, 1929, 
tion 3 of the Volstead Act to include the 
word “purchase” in the terms of that 
isection, has been redrafted by him to 
|make a new section to the Volstead Act 
to read as follows: 

“That no person shall on or after 
date when this act goes into effect 
chase any intoxicating liquor except as 
authorized by existing law. This act 
shall be considered as an additional sec- 
tion to the national prohibition law.” 

An amendment to this act has also 
been introduced by Senator Sheppard 
adding the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That persons purchasing intoxi- 
cating liquors under official authority for 


introduced 


by amending sec- 


the 
pur- 


the purpose of procuring evidence 
against the seller shall not be liable to 
punishment under this act.” 

Senator Sheppard has also proposed 
an amendment to the Jones-Stalker 
law, by inserting the word “purchase” 
between the word “sale” and the word 


“transportation, 
All of this proposed legislation is un- 


der consideration by the Judiciary sub- 
committee, composed of Senators Stei- 
wer (Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman; Wa 


terman (Rep.), of Colorado, and Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona. 
Senator Sheppard, in stating his case 
before the Committee, declared in reply 
to a query from Senator Waterman that 
he had no thought of making the terms 
of the proposed amendment applicable to 
persons receiving intoxicating liquors as 
a gift. 
Replying to of 


a further statement 


Senator Waterman that he had no doubt 
of the constitutional power of the Con- 
gress to enact such legislation, but the 


question was on whethr or not such leg- 
islation would be in line with sound pub 
lic policy, Senator Sheppard declared 
that his purpose was to demonstrate that 
such action would be in that interest. 
He read at length trom an article ap- 
pearing recently in the by David 
Lawrence on the Farrar decision of the 


press 








Mich., raised a point of order that there Supreme Court, in which it was held that 
was no quorum present, saying it was the purchaser of liquor was guiltless un- 
too important a matter to consider with- der the present law 
out a quorum. A roll call was ordered, “No decision of the Supreme Court in 
which established a quorum. Mr, Gar- recent years has had such a profound ef- 
ner then moved the previous question on fect,” he read, “or will be so far-reach- 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.) [Continued on Page 4, Column ?.] 
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al Production to Date 
e 
Cigarette Production to Date 
illion Ahead of Last Year 
‘ / ‘ .f a 
Is Billion Ahead of Last Year 
Number of Units Manufactured Continues Upward 


Climb of Last Few Y 


‘ars, Exceeding 37 Billion in 


Four Months; Cigar Output Drops 





IN AFFECTED by the general eco- 

nomie conditions which have 
cessitated curtailed uperations in many 
lines, the manufacturing of cigarettes 
is continuing the steady upward climb 
which has characterized its activity in 
past years, according to a. oral state- 
ment June 4 by B. D. Hill, chief of the 
tobacco division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Because of the nature of the prod- 
uct, its firmly established market bol- 
stered by consistent sales effort, ciga- 
rette consumption is practically undis- 
turbed by periods of business recession. 

During the first four months of 1930 
cigarette production, as shown by in- 


ne- 


ternal revenue collections, was nearly 
1,000.000,000 greater than the corre- 
sponding period of last year. This 


was an increase of approximately 2 


per cent over a year ago despite the 
fact that April production was slightly 


lower than April of 1929, which re- 
corded an unprecedented gain of 27 
per cent due largely to heavy pur- 


chases of reserve stocks. 

The output of small cigarettes dur- 
ing the four-month period was more 
than 37,000,000,000. In addition, there 
were more than 1,700,000,000 cigarettes 


exported from bonded factories. For- 
eign shipments, however, were only 
half the volume of a year ago due 
largely to disturbed conditions in 
China, the principal purchaser of 
American cigarettes. 

During the first fou’ months, pro- 


duction of large cigars has fallen off 

7 per cent from the corresponding 

months of 1929, the drop being great- 
| est in the higher priced classes. 


ment.” 
President of the United States, 
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little closer to the people, and the 
people a little closer 


to Govern- 
—Warren G. Harding, 
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Secretary Hyde 
Defends Policy 


Of Farm Beare 


Stabilization of Wheat an 
Cotton Prices Prevente 


Panic in Other Farm Ma 
kets, He S 








Says 





Nation Is Declared 


To Be Back at Wor 








Board’s Efforts Said to Hay 
Been ‘Powerful Factor’ i 
Restoration of Economi 
Confidence 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 5.—The po 

cies of the Federal Farm Board were ¢ 

fended, and the Board was deseribe 


as “a powerful factor in restoring co 
fidence in the whole economic situation 
in an address here June 5 by the Seer 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyd 
before the Indiana Republican State Coy 
vention, 

“Stabilization wheat and cott 
prices prevented ruinous panic fro’ 
reaching the markets for corn, oats, a 
many other farm products,” said Se 
retary Hyde. 

The action of the Farm Board, he sai 
“supplemented the President’s  effor 
with industry, labor, and the railroad 
and agriculture to keep the wheels 
industry moving, and labor employed 
resulting in “humble agriculture comi 
to the rescue of proud business, indu 
trial, financial and labor organizations! 

Panic Overcome 

Mr. Hyde declared that “no great 
triumph has ever been scored in pea 
time than the victory which Herbe 
Hoover has won against panic. It 
impossible to gauge events which ha 
been averted.” 

He said unemploymen has proved to 
“little more than seasonal” and th 
“the Nation is back at work, without 
panie and without a boom.” 

Describing what he called “a wid 
spread misunderstanding of the ai 
and the program of the Federal Far 
Board,” Secretary Hyde said: “It stan 
charged with price fixing. The Boa 
has no intention of pegging the prid 

either of cotton or wheat. No valoriz 
tion scheme intended, No effort w 
be made to put prices upon an unreaso 
able or arbitrary basis. 

“In common with all other commo 
ities,” he continued, “prices of cotton al 
wheat will in the long run be govern 
by supply and demand. The Board 
trying to operate within the limits 
this inexorable law. Its powers will 
called into play only upon emergenci 
to prevent panics and speculation fr 
aepressing prices below the point ind 
cated by the law. The marketing po 
ers of the Federal Farm Board ha 
Leen employed solely in emergencies. 


of 


Is 





“A review of the succession of even 
with which the Board has had to de 
may prove helpful. Between Sept. 3 a 
Cet. 21, 1929, the index of security pric 
of the New York Stock Exchan 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 





Navy’s Planes Said 
as 
lo Be Unsurpasse 





Development of Speed Favore 
In Senate Report 





The 


planes 


Navy has pursuit and bombi 
“of such number, type and spe 
as to give it parity, if not supremagq 
with any other nation in the world,” 
stated in a report of a Senate Naval 
fairs subcommittee under Senate resol 
tion 235 authorizing an investigation ri 
ative to fast pursuit and bombing plang 

The Committee bases its statemel 
upon reports submitted during hearin 
before the Committee, 

In its discussion of speed and bombi 
planes, the report stated: 

“The need for the development of fa 
planes by our Navy has been recognize 
and since the advent of the present 


sistant Secretary of the Navy for Al 
Mr. David S. Ingalls, this field of na 
defense is receiving attention. Mr. I 


galls has obtained a substantial sum 
money which is now available and whi 
being used by the Navy Departme 
for experimental purposes in the develo 
ment of fast planes. He stated that 

result of these experiments in fast pla 
will, if justified, be the basis upon whi 
the Navy Department will ask for s 
ficient funds from time to time to ke 
its planes the equal of the fastest in # 
world. With this policy your Committ 
in accord, and it is fortunate that 
least a definite plan and campaign is } 
ing undertaken b, the Navy Departme 
to see that our naval planes are not o 
rivaled in speed by those of other co 


is 


Is 


tries, 

| “All funds should be provided by Cg 
gress for such purposes,” the rep 
stated. ‘‘The system of relying in p 
on individual subscriptions outside 

governmental appropriation are both 

fortunate and unwise and may to so 
extent ‘ave influenced Lt. Williams 


jand 


resigning because he felt somewhat ol 
gated to stick by development of race 
planes until one was developed of a s¥ 
able nature to justify those private e 
tributors.” 

In further reference to Lt. Alford 
Williams, the report states: 

“Your Committee feels that in 4 
ence to Lt. Williams’ resignation 
Navy Department is not to be criti 
that it had extended to Lt, Wilhi 
many waivers of his orders for sea d 
so that he might be utilized for w 
in the development of the speed pi 
that they had carried this to 
reasonable a point as could be expeel 
all things considered.” 
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Ship to Reproduce Monoply on Spanish Ergot 
Denied by New York Importer Amendment to | 


Shore News Items 
By 


Articles and Pictures to Be 
' Sent From Shore in Test 


| Of New Method of Keep- 
| ing in Touch With World 








Transmission, by the photoradio proc- 
ess, of pictures, stock market reports, 
bulletins and other facsimile material, 
from shore to the United States liner 
“America” while on the high seas, is 
planned this month, it was stated orally 
June 5 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner. Harold A. Lafount, upon receipt 
of information to this effect from the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

An RCA photoradio receiver has been 
installed on the liner, which sailed June 
4 from New York to Hamburg. + 

Ste» in Visual Radio 


Declaring the step to be ‘most signifi- 
feant in visual radio,” Commissioner La- 
‘fount said he was told that a regular 
lservice, supplementing the present ship 
newspaper, but not supplanting it, will 
begin when the “America” sails from 
‘Hamburg June 18 for New York. First 
copies of this photoradio service, accord- 
ing to the RCA, will be preserved for the 
Radio Museum now being assembled by 
the RCA in conjunction with the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Mr. Lafount was notified by the RCA 
that engineers of that company “have 
been at work night and day since the 
America arrived in New York, May 51, 
in installing the apparatus and making 
tests.” He explained that  photoradio 
service now is being offered commer- 
cially on a point to point basis, but that 
the ship to shore service is an innova- 
tion. 

Installed in Smoking Room 

According to the RCA announcemert, 
the receiving set, installed in the smok- 
hing room of the ocean liner, is the visible 
‘recording apparatus of the latest inven- 
tion, combining the results of experi- 
ments of the General Electric Co. and 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., as well as those of the RCA. 

It likewise carries forward the very 
recent successful test of a visible re- 
corder designed by Charles J. Young, 
then of the General Electric, and now of 
the RCA Victor Co., by which copies of 
the front page of a newspaper were 
transmitted from Oakland, Calif., to 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Lafount quoted from the RCA in- 
formation as follows: 

“To overcome the difficulties of vibra- 
tion the apparatus has been mounted on| 
sponge rubber, and special filter circuits 
were arranged to eliminate interference 
caused by the ship’s motors or by ex- 
traneous radio signals. On a previous 
trip of the ‘America’ an observer re- 
ceived photoradio signals transmitted 
from New Brunswick, N. J., during the 
duration of the 10-day voyage. 

“Maj. Richard H. Ranger, engineer 
in charge of photoradio activities for the 
RCA, believes it is entirely practical to 
maintain a regular facsimile service to 
ships over distances up to 3,500 miles. 

Maj. Ranger explained that the fac- 
simile transmission to the ‘America’ will 
be of an experimental! nature. 


Available to Passengers 
photoradio 


« 


“The reeciver has 
so that passengers may watch the actual 
reception of pictures, news bulletins, ete. 
After passing through the machine the 
photoradio material will be posted on the 
ship’s bulletin board. 

“A photograph of President Hoover 
will be the first item to be sent to the 
‘America’ on June 19. Photographs of 


been | 
placed in the ‘America’s’ smoking room! 


‘imported it was to make a living. 


P. W. Chapman, president, United States | 


Lines; Owen D. Young, chairman, exec- 
utive committee, Radio Corporation of 


America; Dr. F. W. von Prittwitz und | 


Gaffron, the German Ambassador to the 
United States; Secretary of State Stim- 
son, and other leading figures in the 
day’s news, also will be sent. 

Cartoon to Be Sent 

“Other material which it is planned 
to send to the ‘America’ as the ship pro- 
ceeds toward New York are Robert L. 
Ripley’s cartoon, ‘Believe It or Not,’ 
Percy Crosby’s ‘Skippy,’ daily weather 
maps of the United States, and impor- 
tant news items, 

The equipment will be in charge of 
J. N. Whittaker of the engineering di- 
vision of the RCA. A. Kahn will be his 
assistant.” 





Committee Adopts 
Veterans’ Proposal 





Date for Claim for Compen: 
sable Disability Set Forward 





The Senate Finance Committee 
adopted June 5 the Rankin amendment 
so the veterans’ bill (H. R. 10381) which 
moves forward to Jan. 1, 1930, the pre- 
sumptive date for compensation because 
bf disability. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man, made this announcement orally fol- 
‘owing an executive meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and said that the bill probably 
will be ordered reported to the Senate 


June 6. No record was made of the roll 
vall, Mr. Smoot said, but he estimated 
that it was about 2 to 1. 


The cost of the new compensation bill, 
With the amendment written into it in 
che House on the motion of Representa- 
tive Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., 
was estimated by Senator Smoot at $73,- 
000,000 annually. 

Before adopting 





the Rankin amend- 








Visual Radio Howard W. Ambruster, at Pure Drug Inquiry, Tells Senate 


Committee Agriculture Department Permitted Im- 
portation of Low Quality Product 





Testimony of Howard W. Ambruster, 
of New York, on his alleged monopoly 
of Spanish ergot, and of Dr. Bernard 


Salkin, consulting chemist of Brooklyn, 
N.- Y., who charged that many drugs 


now on the market are substandard, was 
heard June 5 by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forrestry. The Com- 
mittee is investigating administration of 
the pure food and drugs act by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Ambruster reviewed his importa- 
tions of Spanish ergot in 1927. He said 
since then he has not “imported any of 
the drug, which is used in maternity 
cases. He denied he had a monopoly on 
the Spanish product. 

Mr. Ambruster said he is a consulting 
chemist and has specialized in arsenic 
and arsenical preparations for insect con- 
trol. He entered the ergot business, he 
said, in a casual way in August, 1927, 
because he had been advised that much 
of the drug on the market at that time 
was adulterated. He believed that fact 
gave an opportunity for the sale of 
strictly standard ergot which he began 
importing from Spain. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
said Mr. Ambruster had been accused of 
having a “corner” on Spanish ergot. The 
witness replied that a full report on that 
charge had been made to the Attorney 
General and was available to the Com- 
mittee, 


Witness Disclaims 


Any Altruistic Motives 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, asked Mr. Ambruster if he brought 
in the high-quality drug for the good 
of the country. Mr. Ambruster replied 
that he did not, and the reason why = 
fe 
disclaimed any altruistic motives. 

Mr. Ambruster said he “was innocent 
enough” to think that the fact he in- 
sisted on a supply of U. S. P. standard 
ergot would bring him the suppert of the 
Department of Agriculture and the drug 
industry, but he was mistaken. This be- 
lief was based, he said, on the fact that 
much of the drug imported by others 
was of low quality. 

The first shipment which he brought 
in consisted of about two tons, he said, 
and arrived Aug. 30, 1927. Two other 
shipments of about five tons each arrived 
in the period from 
vember of the same year, and the total 
which he imported that Fall reached 
about 70,000 pounds, he said. 

“Did you make any investigation in 
Spain as to the quality* produced?” Sen- 


{ator Copeland asked. 


“If any one can find out, I would be 
profoundly grateful,’ replied Mr. Am- 
bruster. He added he had heard esti- 
mates of the Spanish production which 
ranged from 100 to 250 tons a year. 

Asked by Senator Wheeler if others 
could have bought ergot from Spain that 
season, Mr. Ambruster said he did not 
buy all that was offered to him. The 
price was raised, he said, and when it got 
too high he ceased to buy. 
ever, he bought a large percentage of the 
amount offered to him. 


‘No Purchases 


Made Since 1927 


Mr. Armbruster testified that he has 
not bought ergot since 1927, and that he 
was unable to sell what he bought that 
year. The drug manufacturers said they 
had plenty of ergot, he said. There was 
no particular criticism of his price, he 
added, 

For about a week in early September 


of 1927 he bid on every lot of ergot of- | 
: we BC |the Treasury Department and the reg-! 


fered to him by New York brokers, he 
said, but specified it must be U. S. P. 
standard. None of his bids was accepted, 
he said. 

The ergot 
average of $1.60 to $1.70 a pound, Mr. 
Ambruster continued. He offered to sell 
at $1.50, but found no buyers. Instead 
of reducing the price, however, he raised 
it repeatedly and made his first sale at 
$1.95. 
time when the market price of “alleged 
pure” ergot was $1.15, he said. 

Everyone admitted that the ergot on 
the market at the time was deteriorated 
and adulterated, Mr. Ambruster declared. 
He conferred with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which, through 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration, regulates drug imports, on the 
quality of ergot which was being ad- 
mitted, 

He was told by the Department, Mr. 
Ambruster said, that substandard ergot 
would be admitted if it were not below 
50 per cent of the potency prescribed by 
the United States. pharmacopeia, which 
fixes the standards by which imported 
drugs are judged. The Department re- 
quired, however, he said, that such sub- 
standard ergot must be cleaned and that 


the extract made from it must be up to! 


the standard for the extract. 


Nation’s Demand 


Termed Variable 


ment the Committee rejected, 10 to 9, a! 


otion by Mr. Smoot that the American 
Legion proposal which retains the date 
for presumption at 1925. This vote was 
nnounced as follows: 
Jatson (Rep.), of Indiana; Reed (Rep.), 
f Pennsylvania; Shortridge (Rep.), of 
Palifornia; Greene (Rep.), of Vermont; 
Deneen (Rep.), of Illinois; Keyes (Rep.), 
f New Hampshire; Bingham (Rep.), of 
Ponnecticut, and King (Dem.), of Utah. 
Nays (10): Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
gan; La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin; 
“*homas (Rep.), of © Idaho; 
Dem.), of North Carolina; Harrison 
Dem.), of Mississippi; George (Dem.), 
if Georgia; Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
etts; Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky; 
"homas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, and Con- 
ally (Dem.), of Texas. 

The Committee also rejected, accord- 
g to Senator Smoot, the proposal put 
orward by Senators Walsh and Con- 
ally which was tentatively agreed to 
une 8, which would have rewritten the 
ill in a way, he explained, to make it 
irtually a pension measure. This pro- 
osal, Mr. Smoot estimated, would cost 
ver a 5-year period an average of $250,- 
00,000 annually. 





Ayes (9); Smoot, ! 


Simmons | 


Replying to a question by Senator 
Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, Mr. 
Ambruster said the shipments which he 
imported were not unusually large, the 
usual shipment by others ranging from 
one-half ton to 10 tons. 

Senator Copeland asked what is 
demand for ergot in the United States. 
Mr. Ambruster said it is variable, but 
has shown a very large increase in re- 
cent years. He said he did not know 
whether the increase represented greater 
use of ergot or whether it was because 
the imported material “is so rotten” that 
it takes more of it to make the extract. 

He reviewed the growth of imports 
from 1871, when 80,000 pounds entered. 
From 1917 to 1925 imports ranged from 
116,000 to 195,000 pounds a vear, he said, 
and they were 192,000 in 1926, 224,000 
in 1927, 252,000 in 1928, and 300,000 in 
1929, 

Senator Kendrick remarked that this 
seemed to be in opposition to testimony 
of the day before that the use of ergot 
is being supplanted by the use of 
pituitary extract, a product of the glands 
of animals. 

Mr. Ambruster said ‘he believed the 
previous testimony was in error, but it 
might be that the Increase was the re- 
sult of the use of low-grade ergot. 

He then started to read a list of ques- 
tions which, he said, he had drafted and 
which had been submitted by an editor 
of The Nation to A. E. Taylor, senior 
chemist in charge of the office of import 
supervision, and Walter G. 
director of regulatory work, 
ment of Agriculture, 

The first question, directed to Mr, Tay- 
lor, asked if he had stated to Mr. Am- 
bruster that the Department was admit- 
ting substandard ergot not below 50 per 
cent of the U. S. P. standard, and that 


the 


Depart- 


jthe Department would continue to ad- 


September to No-| 


He said, how- | 


which he bought cost an | 


The offer at $1.50 was made at a| 


Campbell, | 


mit it. The reply by Mr. Taylor was in 
the affirmative, with the qualification 
that the product made from the drug 
must comply with the U. S. P. standard. 

In answer to Senator Copeland, Dr. 
Henry H. Rusby, dean of the College of 
Pharmacy, Columbia University, who haa 
testified previously, explained that the 
U.S. P. standard for ergot provides that 
it must be as free as practical from 
animal life, animal parts and excreta, 
and free from mould and abnormal odor. 
He said most of the supply of ergot 
offered on the market fails to comply 
with these requirements. 

Previous witnesses had testified that 
Russian and Polish ergot, which is the 
chief competitor with the Spanish prod- 
uct, arrives in America in a wormy, rot- 
ten, and mouldy condition, 

Dr. Salkin charged that there are many 
drugs on the market which are sub- 
standard and that the Department of 
Agriculture has taken no action to re- 
quire that they meet the legal standards. 
He declared that three-fourths of cer- 
tain purchases of ether by the Army were 
rejected as substandard. 

Before 1923, it has been the consen- 
sus that ether properly made, packed, and 


stored did not deteriorate, said Dr. Sal-! 


kin. Ether kept for 20 years in Texas 
by the Army, and found not to have 
deteriorated proved the theory he said. 
After 1923, he continued,*the contention 
that ether does deteriorate on storage 
was made as an “alibi” to excuse de- 
jliveries of bad ether. Recent methods 
of manufacture, he asserted, produce im- 
pure ether containing aldehydes and per- 
oxides as impurities. 


Inferior Chloroform 
Disposed of to Public 

Chloroform manufacturers, except for 
two companies, have ceased trying to do 
business with the Army, Dr. Salkin said, 
because their products have been rejected 
so often. The ycompanies still sell to 
the public, he said. 

Dr. Salkin spoke particularly of the 


products of one company by which he! 


had at one time been employed. He 
had refused to testify in a court case that 
ether deteriorates when properly made 
|and kept, he said, and two months later 
he was no longer employed by the com- 
pany. 

Certain products of the company which 
had employed him, he said, were sub- 
standard; certain of the products of other 
companies were substandard; and cer- 
tain products of some companies always 
were substandard, 


Products of certain companies which 
Dr. Salkin said are substandard include 
arsphenamine and milk of magnesia. 
One lot of the latter remedy, he said, 
made by the company for which he had 
worked, “tasted like rotten eggs and 
smelled like sewage.” 

Dr. Salkin said he had been almost 
|forced to get out of the pharmaceutical 
tield because he had information which 
|he was ‘giving to the committee. He 
declared that there is a conspiracy to 
ruin Dr. Rusbyj and that a conspiracy 
;to ruin him (Dr. Salkin) already had 
| worked, so far as his making a living 
in the pharmaceutical field is concerned. 
,» The hearing was adjourned until 10 
a. m. June 6. 





House Committee Favors 
Creation of Border Patrol 


The creation of a border patrol under 


ulation of persons entering the United 
States, is authorized in a bill 
11204) ordered favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce June 5, 

The bill would 


Secretary of the Treasury, having super- 
vision of the United States Coast Guard. 
Any or all parts of the personnel of 


the border units of the Bureau of Im- | 


migration of the Department of Labor 
and of the Buseau of Customs of the 


| Department of the Treasury, or of other | 


| border units would be transferred to the 
| United States Border Patrol from time 
to time, when in the discretion of the 
| President it is deemed gdvisable, accord- 
jing to the bill. 

The proposed legislation would make it 
unlawful for any person to enter the 
| United States from a foreign country at 
jany place other than a point of entry 
| Which shall be designated by the Presi- 
|dent, There are several special excep- 
tions under this rule set out in the bill. 





(H. R.| 


establish the United! 
States Border Patrol under the Assistant | 
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Senate Passes 


Farm Loan Act 


Steiwer Bill Authorizes 
Loans by Intermediate 
Credit Banks on _ Bills 
Payable 








Loans by intermediate credit banks to | 
eligible agricultural or livestock ftinanc- | 
ing institutions on bills payable are au- | 
thorized under a bill (S. 4287) passed by | 
the Senate June 5 as an amendment to| 
the Federal farm loan act. The bill, in- | 
troduced «by Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of 
Oregon, also eliminates the requirement 
that loans, advances, or discounts shall 
have a minimum maturity of six months. 


“By permitting the intermediate credit 
banks to make loans direct to eligible 
banks and agricultural and_ livestock | 
financing institutions and other institu- 
tions named in the act,” states the re-! 
port of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency on the bill, “it is believed that 
the business transactions of all such in-| 
‘stitutions will be simplified and facili- | 
tated without any departure from the | 
fundamental purposes - the law, as it) 
would permit intermediate credit banks 
to accept the same paper as security a 


the bills payable of such institutions as |» 


may now, under existing law, 
counted or purchased by them.” 
The bill follows in full text: 


That section 202 (a) of Title II of the 
' Federal farm loan act, as amended (U. 
Ss. C., tit. 12, ch. 8, sec. 1931), be 
| amended by substituting a semicolon for 
the period at the end of paragraph (1)! 
thereof and adding thereafter the follow- 
ing new matter: “and to make loans or | 
advances direct to any such organization, | 
secured by such obligations.” | 

Sec. 2. That section 202 (c) of Title II 
of the Federal farm loan act, as amended 
(U. S. C., tit. 12.ch. 8, sec. 1033), be! 
amended by strikiffe out the words “less 
; than six months nor,” so that said section 
will read as follows: 

“Loans, advances, or discounts made 
under this section shall have a maturity 
at the time they are made or discounted 
by the Federal intermediate credit bank 
of not more than three years. Any 
Federal intermediate credit bank may in 
its discretion sell loans or discounts made 
under this section, with or without its 
indorsement.” 


be dis- 





\Senator Wagner To Ask 
More Money for Judges 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, announced June 5 that on June 6} 
he will introduce a bill to raise the scale 

jof salaries of Federal judges. | 

Under his proposal, judges of the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals will receive $17,- 
£00; judges of the district courts, $12,000 
and judges of the Customs Court, $12,- 
500. At present, the respective salaries 
are $12,000, $10,000 and $10,000. 

| Senator Wagner pointed out for pur- | 
poses of comparison that in New York 
judges of the court of appeals receive 






$25,000 per year, supreme court justices 
$22,500 and police magistrates are com- 
| pensated at the rate of $12,000. per | 


annum. | 

“The salary of a judge ought to have 
some relationship to the dignity of the 
position, the duties it entails, the living 
requirements of the judges and the de- 
| sirability of attracting the best available 
men to the bench,” he said. “Measured 
by these standards the salaries presently 
paid are obviously inadequate.” 

The various bar associations through- 
“ut the country are expected to support 
this measure, declared the New York 
Senator. This was indicated by the re- 
ceipt of a resolution from Mr. Henry 
Ward Beer, president of the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey 
end Connecticut, advocating the passage 
of the salary increase bill, he said. 


| 





Lack of Funds to Compel 
Labor Unit to Curtail Work 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, will shortly have to 
abandon, curtail, or defer completion of 
some of its work in both field amd office, 
according to an oral statement June 5 
hy Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart. 
The Bureau. he said, plans to drop 21} 
employes during June and 11 more be- 
| fore July 15, owing to the expiration of 
| appropriations made last year and not 
' vontinued in 9981 appropriations. 


Plan to Buy Vollbekr Incunabula 


| 
| 
| 


Reported Without Recommendation 





‘House Committee Says Purchase Is of Such Magnitude 


That House Itself Should Assume Responsibility 





{the purchase of the Vollbehr collection 
{of Incunabula for the Library of Congress 
for $1,500,000, was reported to the 
House, June 4, without recommendation, 
“Dr, Otto Vollbehr of Berlin, Ger- 
many, now in this country,” the report 
states, “will sell to the Library of Con- 
gress his collection of Incunabula, in- 
cluding a Gutenberg Bible, for $1,500,- 
000. It is understood that, if his offer 
is not accepted before the adjournment 
of this session of Congress, the collection 
will be dispersed by sale at auction. 
“Widespread interest has been aroused 
by this opportunity to secure for the Li- 
brary a noteworthy collection, and there 
is genuine apprehension lest we let it 
slip through our fingers. The eonsidera- 


tions should be weighed and promptly | 


reached.” 

The report explains the Gutenberg 
Bible is one of three surviving which 
were produced by John Gutenberg be- 
tween 1450 and 1455, and which 
were produced from movable metal type. 

The report discussed the contents of 
the collection, and states: “It is, however, 
not to be questioned that the chief ele- 
ment in the value that is measured by 
dollars, is the element of rarity.” In 
this respect, the report adds, the collec- 
| tion is well worth the price asked, since 
expert opinion bases the value of the 
Bible alone at $600,000, and conserva- 
tively estimates the cost of the Incuna- 
nulaeat $1,000,000, “Purely as an invest- 
ment it would be above question,” the 
report declares. 

The report also states that with the 
collection in Washington, D. C., it would 
| aid in the development to make that city 
|the center of national culture of the 


books | 


The bill (H. R. 12696) to provide for world, and would be a benefit to Amer- (550-1500 kilocycles); in Boston, such a 


ican scholarship. 

The report explains that those who | 
are aroused over the possibility of this | 
collection being placed in the Library are 
thinking only of advantages, It explains 
that the Library of Congress was cre- 
sted primarily for the use of Congress, 
and secondarily for service to scholar- 
ship. “To these ends,” the report con- 
tinues, “we are this year appropriating 
$130,000 for the general purpose of buy- 
ing books. Should that figure be re- 
peated annually, it would be nearly a 
cozen years before we had bought books 
with a total value equal to the amount 
it is proposed to spend for the Vollbehr 
collection alone.” 

There is a palpable need for technical 
and professional books at the Library, 
the report states, and questions whether 
the $1,500,000 could be spent for greater 
benefit in the purchase of this collection 
or in the purchase of material of wider 
scholarly interest and greater practical | 
helpfulness. | 

“Unless Congress should delegate de- 
cision, its Members will find added to 
their perplexities just such pressure as 
|that which has accompanied this pro- 
| posal, and it will not always be so meri- | 
|torious as in this instance,” the report 
says, 

“In view, then, of the fact that this 
purchase, by reason of its magnitude, 
would embark us on an essentially new 
policy, with limitless possibilities, your | 
Committee feels the full responsibility 
should be that of the House’ itself. So 
it follows the course, rare but not lack- 
ing in parliamentary precedent, of re- 
porting the accompanying bill to the 
| House without recommendation,” 


| states 


| other purposes indicated in record. 


| E. Allen, of Washington, vice E. B, Bonn, 
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The Senate 


GENATOR McKellar read a letter to 


HE SENATE convened 

June 5, and under a unanimous 
consent agreement proceeded for 50 
minutes to consider unobjected bills 
on the legislative calendar. Then it 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
conference report of the tafff bill. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, raised points of order against 
the action of the conferees on cherries 
and cheese. Senator Hayden (Dem.), 
of Arizona, raised a point of order 
against the action of the conferees on 
cattle. Vice President Curtis ruled 
sustaining certain of the points. _(De- 
tails on page 1.) 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, served notice of intention to bring 
up the rivers and harbors bill at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
spoke on the municipally owned power | 
plant at Tacoma, Wash., which he | 
said paid 7 per cent of its income in 
lieu of taxes while charging as low as 
1 cent a kilowatt-hour. Such rates in- 
dicate what could be done in the South 
if Muscle Shoals is developed, he said. 

Senator McKelle> (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, spoke on the tariff bill express- 
ing the hope it will be defeated. 


. 


at noon, + 


\“ Matthew Woll, vice president of 
the American Federation of Labor, ana 
head of the American Wage Earners’ 
Protective Conference, from George 
L. Berry, president of several inter- 
national trade unions, denying that 
Mr. Woll spea’:s for organized labor 
in supporting the pending tariff biil. 
Another letter from Mr. Berry urged 
President Hoover to veto the bill. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, spoke 

on the flexible clause of the tariff. 
A 

MESSAGE from the House an- 
Z nounced that the House “further 
insists upon its amendments to the 
tariff bill and agrees to the further 
conference asked by the Senate.” (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
inserted in the record material rela- 
tive to political patronage in Texas. 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness (H. R. 9592) to amend the mer- 
chant marine act. Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, spoke in op- 
position to the pending McKellar 
amendment, 

At 4:40 p. m. the Senate recessed 
until noon, June 6. 





The House of Representatives 


THE HOUSE met at noon, June 5. At © conferees in connection with the lum- 


the session June 4, which adjourned 
at 7:19 p. m., the House sent to con- 
ference (S. J. Res. 49), the Norris 
resolution for Government operation 
of Muscle Shoals amended by the 
House to create a Federal corporation | 
for leasing the property to private 
operation. 

The Speaker appointed as conferees | 
Representatives Ransley (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wurzbach (Rep.), of | 
Sequin, Tex., Reece (Rep.), of John- 
son City, Tenn., Quin (Dem.), of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., and Fisher (Dem.), of 


Memphis, Tenn. 

AT THE request of the Senate, the 
: House ordered returned to the 
Senate the bill (S. 4442) relating to | 
suits for infringement. of patents 4 
where the patentee is violating the | 
anti-trust laws, and the resolution (H. 
R. 12205) granting pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular | 
Agmy and Navy and of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of-such 
soldiers and sailors. Representative 
Simmons (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
blocked consideration of the bill (S. 
2370) readjusting salaries of police 
and firemen of Washington, D. C. 

“ The House passed bills (S. 3493 and 
S. 1906) for appointment of additional 
circuit judges in the Third and Fifth 
Judicial Circuits. (Detailed discussion | 
on page 7.) 


A 


A 
7HEN THE House convened June 5, 
Representative Boylan (Dem.), of 
New York City, discussed unemploy- 
ment figures and statements. Repre- 
sentative Johnson (Rep.), of Hoquiam, 
Wash., called attention to a poster in | 

the Speaker’s lobby. Criticizing House 
a EEE 


Sound Facilities Sought 
By Television Concern 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

a “sound track” to stimulate interest in 
experimental television is needed. This 
is reiterated in the appeal, with the 
added contention that there was no evi-! 
dence whatever to controvertathe show- 
ing. : ; 

The court is asked to direct the Com- 
mission to issue a construction permit 
to the laboratory, entitling it to build 
4 “local” station at Boston to operate on 


| 1.570 kilocycles, with 100 watts power at 


night and 250 watts during the day. 
Station WLEY, it is stated, uses only 
cnehalf time on the channel, with the 
other half “vacant.” 

It was established at, the formal hear- 
ing, the notice of appeal states, that the 
iaboratory has adequate financial, tech- 
nical and personal resources for the erec- 
tion and operation of the proposed sta- 
tion. 3 

“Appellant is regularly engaged in 
rendering a high type of radiovisual 
programs from its station, WIXAV, to 
a growing audience of ‘lookers in,’” 
the petition. “These programs 
have developed a wide and intense -in- 
terest, but appellant is handicapped by 
the lack of aural accompaniment which 
is necessary to give vitality and interest 
to the programs, to make full use of 
available program material (such as 
sound film, orchestras, dramatic works, 
etc.) to properly develop interest in tele- 
vision among broadcast listeners and for 


“The necessary aerial channels are 
available only in the broadcast band! 


channel is available to appellant only by 
means of the facility now requested. 

“The use of the requested facility in 
providing a sound channel for radiovisual 
programs would be so conducted by ap- 
pellant that it would not lessen the in- 
terest of the programs when received 
by ear alone by the ofdinary broadcast 
listener,” it continues. Moreover, it 
states, the operation 6f the proposed sia- 
tion “would not result in interference 
with nearby receiving sets,” 





Inquiry Into Activities 
Of Shipping Roard Proposed 


An investigation of the United States 
Shipping Board is authorized in a reso- | 
lution (H. Res. 240) introduced in the 
House by _ Representative Lehlbach 
(Rep.), of Newark, N. J., June 5. He is 
second ranking member of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine. The 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Rules. 





Two Nominations Sent | 
To Senate by President | 


President Hoover on June 5 sent the 
following nominations to the Senate for 
confirmation: 

To be United States attorney, eastern 
district of Arkansas; Wallace Townsend, 
of Arkansas, vice Charles F. Cole, term 
expired; to be United States marshal, 
western district of Washington: Charles 


term expired. 


This city decreased from 30,255 to 







ber schedule of the tariff bill. The 
Speaker said he had ordered the poster 
removed, 

A 


‘THE House began consideration of 
bills on the Wednesday calendar, 


postponed from June 4, and passed 
three bills: H. R. 8159, authorizing 
appropriations for the West Point 


Military Academy, Fort Lewis, Wash., 
and Fort Benning. Ga.; H. R. 6340, 
authorizing $650,000 appropriation for 
construction at the National Home for | 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, at John- 
son City, Tenn.; an? S. 4017, amending 
the aes of May 29, 1928, regarding 
certain War Department contracts by 
repealing the expirstion date of that 
act. 

A message from the Senate reported 
the Senate had sent the tariff bill (H. | 
R. 2667) back to conference. The | 
House took similar action. (Discus- | 
sion of House action on tariff is printed 
on page 1.) 

A 
I EPRESENTATIVE McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, discussed the sale of 
German reparation bonds. (Discussion 
of Mr. McFadden’s speech is printed 
on page 1.) 
A | 
For three hours the House discussed | 
a bill (H. R. 2030) to authorize an | 
appropriation of $6,305, with ugg of 
an unexpended balarce of sag 
heretofore appropriated. for add¥fonal 
land for the Federal Military Reserva- 
tion at Fort Bliss, Tex. 
_ The House then at 5:20 p. m. ad- 
jJourned until noon June 6. 






Decline in Population 
Recorded for Newport, R. I. 


The City of Newport, R. I., reported 
a smaller population than in 1920, ac- 
cording to the daily statement made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of the Census, June 5. 

97 
430, while Providence, in the same State, 
was the largest city reporting at this 
time, and increased from 237,595 to 
251,029, it was stated. 

Other cities of the 10,000 or more class 
reporting at this time were: 
town, R. I., 9,543 to 10,310; Warwick- 
town, 13,481 to 23,011; Newton, Iowa, 
6,627 to 11,550; Norwood, Ohio, 24,966 
to 33,367; Statesville, N. C., 7,895 to 10,- 
491; Jackson, Miss., 22,817 ‘to 47,934: 
Knoxville, Tenn., 77,818 to 105,797; and 


Butte, Mont., declined from 41,611 to 
39,540. 
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Gas Line Concern 


Seeks to Build 
| Through Illinois 





Authority Is Requested to 
Construct Distributing 


Artery Across Central Part 
Of State 





State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 5. 

The Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany filed an application June 4 with the 
Illinois commerce commission for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity for 
the construction of a natural gas pipe 
line across the central part of Illinois. 

The line is proposed to enter the State 
at Quincy and run through the counties 
of Adams, Pike, Scott, Morgan, Sanga- 
mon, Macon, along the line between Piatt 
and Moultrie, through Douglas and Ed- 
gar, leaving the State at a point east of 
Chrisman, Edgar County, according to a 
map filed with the application. 

Branches Are Shown 

The map also shows five proposed 
branches from the main line, four to the 
north and one to the south. One branch 
would start east of Springfield, Sanga- 
mon County, and run north through Me- 
nard. Mason and Tazewell counties to 
Peoria, with lateral branches to serve 
Lincoln, Logan County; Bloomington, 
McLean County, and Pekin, Tazewell 
County. 

Another branch would start west of 
Decatur, Macon County, and run to Clin- 
ton, De Witt County. Another would 
start east of Tuscola, Douglas County, 
and run north to Champaign and Ur- 
bana, Champaign County. The fourth 
branch would begin east of Chrisman 
and run through Vermilion County to 


| Danville, while the fifth would start west 


of Chrisman and run to Paris, Edgar 
County. 

The application states “that petitioner 
desires to construct a pipe line for the 
transportation of gas across the State 
of Illinois. and to make interstate sales 


|enly of the gas so transported. 


The company, according to the appli- 
‘ation. was incorporated in Delaware 


| Dec. 23, 1929, and its principal office is 


in Kansas City. Mo. It also has an office 
at 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. The 
Delaware certificate of incorporation was 
issued to the Interstate Pipe Line Com- 
pany, but the certificate was amended 
May 9, 1930, to change the name to Pan- 
nandle Eastern Pipe Line Company. The 
application was signed by Ralph G. 
Crandall, vice president. 


Authorized on June 3 

The “anhandle company has not ap- 
plied to the secretary of state for a li- 
cense to do business in Illinois, it was 
stated orally at the office of the secretary. 

The Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America, a Delaware corporation, was 
authorized June 3 to do business in IIli- 
nois, according to a statement issued 
from the office of the secretary of state. 
This company was incorporated as the 
Continental Gas Pipeline Corporation and 
the name was changed by amendment. 

The papers filed at the secretary’s 
office show the company’s place of busi- 
ness in Iliinois to be at 33 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, and its Illinois agent to 
be L. K. Edmondson at that address. The 
president of the corporation is Charles A. 
Frusauff, 29 Washington Square, New 
York City, and the secretary is Barron 
Fredricks Jr., 929 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn. 

The purposes of the corporation are 
stated to be “dealing in natural gas, 
artificial gas, manufactured gas and the 
supplying and distributing of the same 
for light, heat, power and other pur- 
poses.” its capitalization consists of 200 
shares of stock of no par value. 





Plan to Study Harnessing 
Of Tides Passed by Senate 


Appropriation of $45,000 to defray 
one-half of the expenses of a joint in- 
vestigation by this country and Canada 
of the probable effects of proposed gen- 
eration of electric power from move- 
ment of the tides in Passamaquoddy and 
Cobscook bays, is authorized in a resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 243) passed by the Sen- 
ate June 5. 

The resolution previously passed by 
the Senate will now go to the President, 
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AvTHonIzFp STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Bishop Cannon 
Leaves Stand at 
Lobby Hearing 
Prelate Departs Despite Ef- 
forts of Senate Group to 


Obtain Answers to Further 
Questions 








[Continued from Page 1.) 


our record, we understand perfectly well 
is made for the purpose of defying this 
committee.” 

“It is made for the purpose of showing 
I am not on the stand any longer as a 
voluntary witness,” replied Bishop Can- 
non. “If the committee wishes to issue 
a subpoena——” 

“You are here, Doctor, and we will not 
discuss that,” interposed Senator Walsh. 
“If you care to refuse to answer——” 

“I shall retire from the committee un- 
Jess a subpoena is issued,” the bishop 
interrupted. 

“You may take your own course, but 
we have not excused you, and Senator 
Blaine is prepared to interrogate you,” 
Senator Walsh stated. 

“Very well, I shall retire until I am 
subpoenaed,” said the bishop. 

Mr. Blaine Questions Him 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 


then addressed the witness, stating: 

“Bishop Cannon, I desire to put in the 
record the telegrams and communications 
between you and the chairman of the 
committee that it may indicate how 
and why you came before the committee. 
J want you to know that now ve 

“That is in the record, sir,” the bishop 
interposed. 

“And I also want to subscribe to every 
word that my colleague, Senator Walsh, 
has said,” added Senator Blaine. 

“I am at my office, whenever a sub- 
poena is——,” Bishop Cannon stated, 
preparing to leave the room. 

“This committee is to investigate any 
organization, resnecting any lobby agtivi- 
ties, called to its attention,” Seflator 
Blaine continued. 

At this point the witness left his chair 
and proceeded from the room. 


so 


Closing the hearing later, Senator 
Walsh stated: sat 
“In view of the fact that the chair- 


man of the committee, Senator Caraway, 
will not return, as we were advised, un- 
til Tuesday next, the committee will 
now adjourn until Wednesday morning 
next at 10 o'clock.” 

Bishop Cannon's Statement 

The statement read by Bishop Cannon 
at the opening of the hearing follows in 
full text: 

“In view of the nature of the ques- 
tions asked me by the committee on 
yesterday morning concerning the Ashe- 
ville conference, its originators, its par- 
ticipants, its officers, its methods, 
tributions, etc., and the further questions 
asked me concerning the activities of the 
anti-Smith Democrats of Virginia, and 
specifically concerning the activities of 
myself as one of the two citizens calling 


its con- 


the Asheville conference, and as the 
chairman of the headquarteys committee 
of that organization, and the treas- 


urer of the Virginia anti-Smith Demo- 
crats, and furthermore in view of the 
fact that no such investigation has been 
instituted by the committee of the ac- 
tivities of other organizations or com- 
mittees opposing or favoring the wet 
Tammany candidate in 1928, not even of 
the Smith-for-President Colored League, 
or the Smith Independent Organization 
Committee, both supported entirely by 
funds from the National Democratic 
Committee, and because I consider this 
to be an effort to single out and hold up 
the country, the anti-Smith Democrats, 
and myself in particular as the only per- 
sons whose activities in the campaign of 
1928 require investigation, and because 
I believe that proposed investigation to 
be a part of the effort for many months 
of wet and Roman Catholic elements 
and of those who worship party regular- 
ity to prevent a recurrence of the Ashe- 
ville conference in 1932, I resent to the 
limit the implication and the purpose of 
this action. 


“In view of these things, I must re- 
spectfully state that, having answered 
all questions addressed to me by the 


committee on which I volunteered to ap- 
pear as a witness, I shall now withdraw 
as a volunteer witness. If the committce 
desires to subpoena me, that is its right.” 
Correspondence Introduced 

After Bishop Cannon had left the 
room, Senator Blaine entered in the 
record copies of correspondence between 
Bishop Cannon and the chairman of the 
committee, Senator Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas. He placed in the record also 
a letter relating to mailing out of copies 
of the pamphlet, “Prohibition Repeal Un- 
thinkable,” an address given by Bishop 
Cannon in February, 1928, and subse- 
auently distributed over the country. 

The Wisconsin Senator pointed out 
the letter listed the number of copies sent 
to various parties, including 75,000 copies 
to a letter writing company at Richmond, 
Va., 50,000 to a party in Newark, N. J., 
40,000 to a party in Louisville, Ky., 25,- 
000 to a party in Dallas. Tex., 12,000 to 


a party in Mitchell, S. Dak., and other 
smaller lets. 
Senator Blaine placed in the record 


also a quadrennial report of Bishop Can- 
non's, “outlining the activities for his 
organization ard referring to the con 
ference on the prohibition issue at Ashe- 
ville in July, 1928; at Norfolk, Va., in 


August, and at Huntington, W. Va., in 
October.” He pointed out it was “a 
personal report on his activities as a 


member of his organization.” 


Reports Are Cited 

Senator Walsh placed in the record 
various reports filed by the anti-Smith 
Democrats in connection with the 1928 
election campaign. The reports showed 
receipts of loans from Bishop Cannon 
and payment of loans—some to Bishop 
Cannon and some in which the recipients 
were not indicated. A report for the 
period from Sept. 1 to Oct. 25, 1928, 


showed total receipts of $18,135.16 with 


a number of loans listec from Bishop 
Cannon. 
“In none of these reports,” Senator 


Walsh pointed out, “does there appear 
any record of the receipts of any moneys 
from Mr. Jameson.” 

Telegrams and letters exchanged be- 
tween Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon. chairman of the committee — in- 
vestigating campaign expenditures in 
1928, and E. C. Jameson, of New York, 
who contributed $172,000 to the cam- 
paign fund of the majority party in 
1928, were read into the record by Sen- 
ator Walsh. A telegram from Bishop 
Cannon to Mr. Jameson with a request 
to enter the statement of $65,300 con- 
tributed to the anti-Smith Democrats as 
$17.300 to the headquarters co.nmittee 


and $48,000 to the Virginia orga. “ation. 
also was read Into ule record, 
Mr. Jameson’s statement to the Stei- 


wer committee showed $10,000 collected 
in checks, $18,975 contributed with the 
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Flow-meters for Oil Tested 
At Conference on Measures Toy Haye Arisen Not Made by Cottonseed Group To Select Site for 





Demonstration of Newly Developed Devices Show Practi- 
cal Value of Apparatus to Conferees 
In National Meeting 





Witnessing demonstrations of newly 
developed flow meters, the national con- 
ference on weights and measures con- 
tinued June 5 to consider problems con- 


|nected with application of standards of | 


weights and measures to the production 
and distribution of petroleum products. 

Because the use of this particular 
sort of device has increased rapidly dur- 
ing the past year, seven manufacturers 
of flow meters accepted an invitation to 
explain the principles involved in the 
operation of their products and partici- 
pated in the general demonstration. An 
extensive code of specifications and toler- 
ances for liquid-measuring devices was 
; recommended for adoption by States at 
the 1929 conference. 

The problem of measuring liquids in 
vehicle tanks was discussed in three 
papers, while a fourth speaker considered 
the feasibility of requiring air releases 
on power-operated dispensing units. 

With the suggestion that much of his 
material might be applied to all delivery 
systems in which a meter is employed in 
connection with power-driven pumping 
devices, Francis Meredith, director of 
standards of Massachusetts, pointed out 
the difficulty involved because of the ef- 
fect of air leaks, air pockets and centri- 
fugal force which occur in tank vehicles. 


Varying Percentages 
Of Absorbed Air in Liquid 


Since it has been shown that various 
petroleum liquids invariably contain va- 
rying percentages of absorbed air, it is 
highly important to determine the pos- 
sible effect of this air upon the accuracy 
of the metering devices used, Mr. Mere- 
dith said. Considerable quantities of air 
were found, according to the Massachu- 


setts official, when tests were made in 
discharging oil by means of pumps. The 
problem was eliminated when meters 


were tested on gravity principles, he an- 
nounced. 

“Tests of a meter where a motor- 
driven pumping unit was used, showed 
excessive and widely varying errors at 
different times, although an ‘air sepa- 
rator’ was installed between the pump 
and the meter,” Mr. Meredith said. 


Results of these tests, according to the 
speaker, were different under various 
conditions, and the means of testing with 
standard test measures ordinarily em- 
ployed in examining retail metering sys- 
tems “is of little value when applied to 
a meter used in delivering wholesale 
quantities from a truck tank.” 


Precautions which should be taken in- 
clude, Mr. Meredith advised, insuring 
emptiness of the compartment ard pipe 
lines to be used, making certain caat cut- 
let valves are closed tightly, detorinining 
the existence of leaks, observing the rate 
of flow, and placing of seals at aii points 
where adjustments are possible. 

Vermont’s method of calibration of 
such compartments, it was explained by 


H. N. Davis, deputy commissioner ot 
that State, has involved gravity flow 
from overhead storage’ tanks. The 
speaker declared, however, nat he 


doubted if any “great benefit” will be de- 
rived from this work because idcal con- 
ditions are required to determine the ac- 
curacy of the instruments employed. 

“The vehicle tank must be in nearly a 
level position at the place of delivery,” 
Mr. Davis remarked. “Atmospheric con- 
ditions must be about right, or the pur- 
chaser at the filling station will not be 
able to determine accurately the amount 
delivered. However, the public feels that 
their interests have in a measure been 
safeguarded and that they will benefit 
by our work.” 


Vermont Requires 
Calibration of Tanks 


The Legislature of Vermont enacted a 
law in 1929 requiring calibration of 
tanks, Mr, Davis recounted, althougn 
there was strenuous opposition to the 
measure. Specifications and tolerances 
were prepared, allowing an expansion 
space for volume changes and requiring 
an adjustable indicator in the fill opening. 

Distributors were skeptical about the 
use of the meter for accurate measure- 
ment, Mr. Davis admitted, and “had to 
be shown that it was dependable and 
even more accurate than bucketing or 
pin-guaging the compartment.” When 
tests were made to check the mete? 
against calibrated tanks from Massachu- 
setts and New York, there were “sur- 
prisingly small discrepancies, varying 
from 54 to 10 cubie inches.” These er- 
rors, he declared, showed a deficiency by 
the meter. 

Prosecution of fraudulent practices, in- 
volving oil and gasoline sales in particu- 
lar, and testing of pharmacal equipment 
were treated in two papers, while two 
other speakers considered requirements 
of annual reports and effective methods 
of presenting facts in such surveys. 

Inspection of pharmacy scales and 
graduates is a field in which more work 
should be done, George F. Austin Jr., as- 
sistant supervisor of Detroit, Mich., in- 
formed the officials, because of the im- 
portant relation of this profession to hu- 
man life. 

“It is alarming to note that the super- 
vision of prescription balances and glass 
graduates used in pharmacies for com- 
pounding prescriptions, in many instances 
containing deadly drugs, is that phase of 


the work which is generally the most 
commonly neglected,” Mr, Austin as- 
serted, 


Describing the results of tests made in 
Detroit and explaining the equipment and 
system used to insure the accuracy of 
such instruments, Mr. Austin explained 
that his department has been working in 
this field for seven years and has greatly 
reduced the number of incorrect pieces of 
apparatus in use. 

A “progressive type of personality” is 
required of persons engaging in this 
branch of the work, the Detroit official 
said. Requirements of this sort of char- 
acter, he explained, include “restless dis- 
satisfaction” with the usual conditions, 


checks going through other hands than 
his own, and $172,000 additional as a 
personal contribution. Of this personal 
contribution, the statement pointed out, 
$65,300 had been contributed in support 
of the anti-Smith Democrats, $17,300 
for the headyuarters committee and $48,- 
000 for the Virginia organization. 

“A search of these records does not 
disclose any entry of $5,000 paid by Dr. 
Wilson to Bishop Cannon for the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public- Morals for purposes as indi- 
cated in the report of Dr. Wilson in De- 
cember, 1928,’ Senator Walsh said. He 
read from the report of Dr. Wilson, 
which was previously placed in the rec- 
ord, stating $5,000 had been paid to 
Bishop Cannon in connection with mail- 
ing out of the pamphlets, “Prohibition 


; Repeal Unthinkable.” 


constructive thinking and “enthusiastic | 


determination” to keep active. 

The recent steadily growing trend in 
favor of displacement or volumetric 
metering pumps has emphasized an in- 
herent weakness present in all pump de- 
vices, “the inability to pass off air in the 
line and measure only gasoline,” A. W. 
Schwartz, assistant superintendent of 
weights and measures in New Jersey, 
declared during the gasoline flow-meter 
discussion. 

The air-release device he described as 
“the latest step in progress toward 100 
per cent accuracy.” 

Reasons why air enters gasoline lines 
between tanks and meters, Mr. Schwartz 
said, include leaking lines, loose connec- 
tions, air pockets, excessive lift, mechan- 
ical leaks, leaky foot valves and line 
valves, low level of liquid in tanks, and 
empty tanks. Many of these faults re- 
sult from poor installations, he said, and 
cause the public to be defrauded acci- 
dentally or consciously. 

The “visigauge” has done much to re- 
move the mystery from the delivery of 
gasoline, the speaker continued, but “the 
presence of air is indicated only after the 


fluid has heen measured, and does not 
solve the problem.” 

Commercial use of ordinary flow- 
meters employed with household water 


systems has been found impracticable in 
connection with sale of fuel oil in resi- 
dences, it was said by S. T. Griffith, chiet 
of the Baltimore, Md., division of weights 
and measures. 


Philadelphia Method 
Of Preventing Fraud 

Baltimore has been successful in cali- 
brating vehicle tanks by large capacity 
measures through the use of a 100- and 
50-gallon test measures, Mr. Griffith re- 
ported. 

By using these two measures, it is pos- 
sible to handle between 5.000 and 6,000 
gallons in seven hours, Mr. Griffith as- 
serted. 

Discussion of Philadelphia’s methods 
of preventing fraudulent trade practices 
by J. M. Vanderslice, district supervisor 
for the City and County of Philadelphia, 
Pa., resulted in an active discussion of 
means of prosecuting short-measure fill- 
ing stations. 

Mr. Vanderslice related that in his ter- 
ritory it was almost impossible to secure 
assistance from private individuals in 
conducting prosecutions, and said that 
90 per cent of the department’s prosecu- 
tions were based on evidence gathered by 
inspectors. 

A record of 100 per cent was scored 
in securing convictions of filling station 
operators on short-measure charges, he 
announced, 

Over $160,000 a year would be “stolen” 
from the public if the average conditions 
of short measure found in Detroit were 
not corrected by sealers, Mr. Austin told 
he conference during discussion, 


West Virginia Urges 


Increased Initiative 

Emphasizing that effective working of 
the department denends on public sup- 
port and recognition, H. S. Jarrett, West 
Virginia commissioner, made a plea for 
increased initiative and more careful 
preparation of annual reports of weights 
and measures officials. 

Graphs will be of assistance in ampli- 
fying and adding interest to reports, 
Henry D. Hubbard, of the Bureau of 
Standards, stated during a discussion of 
various types of charts. 

Symbolic charts are vivid, easily pre- 
pared, emphasize contrasting facts, and 
convenient to study, and in addition 
often bring out previously unsuspected 
information, he asserted. 

Agreeing unanimously that it be made 
effective July 1, 1931, the conference ac- 
cepted the report of the committee on 
specifications and tolerances in regard to 
specifications for automatic indicating 
scales, 

The code defines such an instrument as 
“a scale in which is embodied or to which 
is attached a self-acting mechanism, the 
capacity of which may be equal to o1 
less than the total capacity of the scale, 
through the agency of which the indi 
cated or recorded weights of variable 
loads may be obtained,” but does not in- 
clude “scales which automatically weigh 
out commodities in predetermined drafts, 


isuch as automatic grain hopper scales, 


packaging scales, ete. 

Platform scales, including counter plat 
form scales, counter, spring, straight 
face spring, and computing scales as well 
as person-weigher devices, are subject 
to provisions of the code. 





Josephus Daniels Denies 
Approving Church Report 


A letter from Josephus Daniels of 
Raleigh, N. C., denying his personal ap- 
proval of actions of Bishop James Can- 
non Jr., as given in a report of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cannon to the Senate Judi- 
ciary subcommittee investigating lobby- 
ing, was made public on June 5 by 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. 
member of the subcommittee. The letter 
follows in full text: 

The papers state that in his testimony 
hefore your committee yesterday Bishop 
Cannon read a report from the tem- 
perance committee of the general con- 
ference of the Methodist Church = at 
Dallas which he explained, was submitted 
by its chairman, Hon, Josephus Daniels. 

Nobody knows better than Bishop Can- 
non that in the committee on temperance 
I opposed the indorsement of that por- 
tion of the report approving his actions 
before it was reported to the conference. 
When the report was presented to me, 
as chairman of the committee, to the 
general conference, I stated to the con- 
ference that I strongly dissented from a 
portion of the report, and it was well 
known that my dissent was mainly to 
Bishop Cannon's action, 

He also knows that, along with about 
one-third of the members of the confer- 
ence, I went on record against his ap- 
pointment on the temperance board, on 
the ground that his engaging in bucket 
shop gambling would be a severe blow 
to the cause of prohibition. It is also 
known that I and others filed charges 
against Bishop Cannon on bucket shop 
transactions and that the committee on 
episcopacy ordered a trial and that the 
trial was stayed only when he admitted 
his wrong, declared his repentance and 
promised never to do so again and asked 
for pardon, 

If Bishop Cannon had not used my 
name in his statements I would not feel 
called upon to say anything about the 
nearings before your committee. I can- 
not, however, permi¢ the record, even 
inferentially, to convey the impression 
that I approved the selection of Bishop 


| Cannon or of his actions, 


Emergency Said — 


In Cotton Market 


‘Stabilization Corporation Is 
Formed to Meet Situation, 
Federal Farm Board An- 
nounces 








Articles of incorporation for the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation were filed June 
5 and the cotton advisory committee has 
reported to the Federal Farm Board 
that there is an emergency in the cot- 
ton market stabilization 
operation, 
June 5, 


requiring a 

the Farm Board anneunced 
The agricultural marketing act, under 

which the Farm Board was created, pro- 


vides that when the Board determines 
that emergency conditions exist in an 
agricultural industry, it may recognize 


a suitable agency as a stabilization cor- 
poration and make loans to it with which 
the surplus crop may be taken off the 
market. The Board is provided with a 


revolving fund of $500,000,000 from 
which loans may be made. 
Congress has appropriated $250,000,- 


600 of this fund to the Board, it was 
stated orally at the Farm Board's offices, 
and of this, about $110,000,000 has been 
used, leaving $140,000,000 available. 


Price Declined Steadily 


Statistics made available at the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics June 5 
show the price of cotton has declined 


steadily since the early part of 1929 ex- 
cept for a small upturn in April, 1930, 
which was partly maintained in May. 
The index number for May shows the 
farm price of cotton for the month aver- 
aged 117 per cent of the average for the 
period 1909 to 1914. 

The Farm Board's 
in full text: 

The cotton advisory committee has met 
and, after a thorough study, reporied to 


statement follows 


the Federal Farm Board that there is 
an emergency in the American cotton 
market requiring a stabilization opera- 


tion such as is contemplated in section 9, 
paragraph (d) of the agricultural mar- 
keting act. The committee suggested 
that this function should be performed 
by a corporation other than the Ameri- 
can Cotton Cooperative Association, Ac- 
cordingly, the cotton cooperatives have 


taken steps to set up a new nonstock 
corporation to be known as the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation. Articles of 


incorporation were filed in Delaware to- 
day, and the board of directors will meet 
in Washington next Monday. 
Established in February 
The meeting of the ady 
for cotton at which the 
made held in 


tsory committee 


recommendation 


Was Was Washington on 
May 16 and 17 with all members pres- 
ent. The members include: 


| Bradford Knapp, president, College of 


| Agriculture, Auburn, Ala.; Harry Lj 
Bailey, Wellington, Sears & Company, 
Boston, Mass.; U. B. Blalock, general 


manager and secretary-treasurer, North 
Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation, Raleigh, N. C.; H. Lane Young, 
executive vice president, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., 
and chairman, agricultural committee, 
National Bankers Association; A. H. 
Stone, vice president, Staple Cotton 
Growers Association, Greenwood, Miss.; 
Lynn Stokes, president, Texas Cotton Co- 
operative Association, general manager, 
Texas Farm Bureau Gin Company (co- 
operative), Dallas, Tex.; S. L. Morley, 
general manager, Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers Association, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

The Cotton Advisory Committee was 
established in February by the cotton co- 
operatives in accordance with the agri 
cultural marketing act. 

Mr. Bailey later was chosen by the co 
operatives to succeed Mr. Robert Amory 
of Boston, who was unable to serve be 
cause of the of private business. 
He and Mr. Stokes were certified as “‘ex- 
perienced handlers or processors.” 





press 





Senate Given Copies 
Of Notes on Treaty 





Diplomatic Exchanges Made 
Public by State Department 





The Department of State sent to the 
Senate June 5 copies of notes exchanged 
with Great Britain and Japan clarifying 
article 19 of the London naval treaty, 
which deals with replacement of cruisers. 
Copies of the diplomatic exchanges were 
made public by the Department of State 
simultaneously, 

According to the diplomatic exchanges 
it is understood by all three nations that 
the word “category” means “category” 
or “subcategory,” and that vessels becom- 
ing overage in either cruiser suvcate 
gory A or B shall be replaceable only ir 
that same subcategory. 

Subcategories A and B refer to 8-inen 
and 6-inch gun cruisers. 

(The full text of the statement will be 
published in the issue of June 7). 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 5 








10:15 a, m.—Representative Wain- 
wright (Rep.), of Rye, N. Y., called to 
discuss a personal matter with the 
President. 

10:45 a. m.—William Loeb, of New 
York, vice president of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co., called, Sub- 
ject of conference not announced, 

11 a. m.—Matthew Woll, vice presi 


dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

11:30 a, m.—T. V. O’Connor, Chairman 
of the Shipping Board, called. - 

11:45 a. m.—Mrs,. E. A. Harriman, of 
New York and Washington, president of 
the League of Republican Clubs, called to 


discuss with the President the work of 
the club, 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Aswell 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., called to 
present a friend. 

12:35 p. m.—Jefferson Myers, of the 


Shipping Board, called to introduce sev- 
eral friends, 
12:45 p. m.—The members of the Par- 


ent-Teachers Association of Johnson 
City, N. Y., wave presented, 
4 p. m.—The Df&rector of the Bureau 


of the Budget, James C. Roop, called to 
| discuss budget matters. 


i out, is 


| will be issued next month. 
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Counsel for National Association Tells Federal Investi- 
gators That Industry ‘Has Never Been 
100 Per Cent in Favor of It? 





Although the National Cottonseed 
Products Association has accepted the 


trade practice code as adopted at a con- 
ference held in Memphis in July, 1928, it 
makes no direct attempt to enforce the 
provisions of it, nor is any machinery 
maintained by the association for such a 
purpose, according to testimony 
June 5 by Christie Benet, general counsel 
of the association, at the Federal Trade 
Commission's hearing in its investigation 
of cottonseed prices under a Senate reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Benet stated that the cottonseed 
industry never has been 100 per cent for 
the code, but Walter B. Wooden, at- 
torney for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, pointed out that the Commission's 


given 


Pending Claims Total 


More Than Billions 


Department of Justice Lists 
Cases Submitted Against 
Government 











A total of 


$2.828,561,445 in claims 
against the United States in pending 
cases has been reached during the last 
week by reason of an increase during 


that time of $4,440,000, it was announced 
at the Department of Justice June 5. 

Among the larger claims, it is vointed 
one for $15,000,000 sent to the 
Court of Claims by Congress, the details 
of which have not yet reached the De- 
partment. 

The latest case submitted by Congress 
is that of the American Transatlantic 
Company v. United States, No. Cong.- 
345, which, according to papers filed, in- 
volves $15,000,000 arising out of the seiz- 
ure of three vessels by Great Britain 
during the World War. 

The papers explain that the company 
was organized in 1915 as a Delaware co 
poration. Following its organization it 
purchased 11 ships, 3 of which were the 
“Kankakee,” the “Hocking,” and the 
“Genessee.” This first one was acquired 
from Norwegian interests and the other 
two from Danish interests. Both were 
transferred from neutral registry to the 


then neutral United States registry. It 
is claimed that none of them ever en 
vaged in carrying contraband. 
Seized in 1915 
Late in 1915, it is pointed out, these 


three ships were seized on the high seas 
by Great Britain and later condemned 
by the prize court and taken over fon 
British use. 

The owners filed claims, and negotia- 
tions were conducted through the Depart- 
ment of State but met with no 
it being claimed by British authorities 
that the American registry was a blind 
and that the vessels were German 
owned, 

Following entry of the United 
into the war, it is stated that the 
Property Custodian seized the stock and 
the American Transatlantic 
Company but this action and the conten 
tion of the foreign government were 
negatived by the opinion of the Attorney 
General finding that all parties of inter- 


success, 


States 


assets of 


est were native-born residents of 
United States. 

The present claim is rested on the 
treaty agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain at the close of 


the war hereby all claims of this 
were agreed to be taken out of the cia 
of diplomatic claims and withdrawn from 
adjudication in the international courts 
lo be assumed by the United States ia 
consideration of a waiver of Great Bri 


ain of certain claims. 
Other Claims Listed 
The statement of the Department of 
Justice follows in full text 
It is reported in the Division of the 


Department of Justice having charge of 


Alien | 


| 


the | 


nature | 


the defense of claims against the Go 
ernment that during the past week 14} 
additional claims were filed, 7 being 
claims under the taxation laws, and 5 
Indian claims and 2 unclassified. Thi 


makes a total of 1,986 cases now pending, 
involving a total of $2,828,361,445 
During the week there were increase 
in the amount of claims, by amendment 
filed to petitions heretofore presented, of 
a total of $4,440,000. Among the large) 
claimed in the 


amounts case just pre 
sented is one for about $15,000,000 sent 
to the Court of Claims by Congress, the | 
details of which have not yet been pre 


sented to the Department. 
There is also filed the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company, 


; 
claim of the 
Sharon, 


Pa., being a claim for $41,800, for refund | 


of income and profits taxes for the year 
1918, and a claim of $270,283, filed in 
behalf of the Creek Nation Indians 
being for certain moneys held in trust 
for that tribe by the United States. 
There are also three claims filed by 
the Seminole Indians for compen 
alleged to be due for certain land 
for accounting of certain moneys, 
act amount of the claims in thes¢ 
cases not being yet ascertained, 


——_—— 
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Acreage in Cantaloupes 
Is Declared to Be Larger 


Cantaloupe acreage this year is likely 
to be one-fourth larger than the average 
for the past five years, but vields 
have been forecast in some areas, 
some other areas the production cannot 
vet be definitely gauged, according to a 
statement June 5 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


lower 


The Department’s statement follow 
in full text: 

The acreage planted in the interme 
diate States is estimated to be 13 per 
cent greater than in 1929, 17 per cent 


larger than the average acreage of the 
past five vears and the largest acreage 
to date for this group. Including the 
acreage previously reported in the early 
States, and the intended plantings in the 
late States, the 1930 acreage 
likely to be one-fifth larger than in 192% 
and one-fourth larger than the average 
of the past five years. While the acre 
was 33 per cent greater in the early 
States, yields were lighter than in 1929, 
reducing the indicated production in- 
crease to 22 per cent. The probable pro 
duction in the intermediate States can- 
not be definitely gauged at this date. 
Early indications in California and some 
other areas were that yields would be 
lower than last year. The first forecast 
of production in the intermediate group 


seems 


ag 
age 





and for | 


report states that at the time the code 
was adopted approximately 95 per cent 
of the industry was represented. This 
figure, however, was thought to be some- 
what high by Mr. Benet. 

During the inquiry, Mr. Benet again 
emphasized his belief that the 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of should handle 
the whole price reporting system, or at 


3ureau 


Agriculture 


least make some check on it. If some 
mills fail to publish authentie prices it 
makes it difficult for other mills to fol- 
low the code, he said. 


of a State association has 
no right to “strain” or sift information, 
according to Mr. Benet. who characier- 
ized such a practice as “dangerous.” The 
Witness stated that the secretary has no 
right to interpret facts. He should make 
public the information and then the 
buyer ang seller should make their own 
individual interpretation. The question 
of what is important and minor informa- 
tion is sometimes difficult for the 


A secretary 


secre- 
tary to determine, but, nevertheless, 
there should be no “straining” of facts, 
Mr. Benet said. 

Mr. Benet testified as to the advan 
tages of a reporting system which in- 
cludes current or bid prices. Statements 
taken from a letter written by T. O. As- 
bury, of the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., and vice presi- 
dent of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts) Association, stressing the advan- 
tages of publishing the bid price over 
passed and closed transactions, were in- 


serted into the record by Mr. Benet. 





Senate Reealls From House 
Bill on Patent Infringement 


Postponement, at least until the next 
regular session, of final action on the 
Dill bill (S. 4442) to remove protection 
against patent infringement from pat- 
entees violating anti-trust laws, is the 
purpose of Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 


Massachusetts, who has filed a motion to 
reconsider the measure which passed the 


Senate, June 2. 


In pursuance of the request, the bill 
was ordered returned from the House 
and will lie on the table in the Senate 


until the motion to reconsider is disposed 
of. 
“T believe the bill will be reconsidered 


without opposition,” Senator Walsh 
stated orally. “Senator Dill was not 
present when T made my motion; but I 


am sure he will not object, and the bill 
until 


will go over 


next sess 


ab 











for a Nick 


Efforts to Enforce Trade Code Inspection Trip 


Air Base Proposee 


‘Resolution Would Authoriz 
‘isit to California b 
Members of House Com 
mittee on Naval Affairs 








Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi 
cago, Ill., chairman of the House Com 
mittee on Naval Affairs, introduced i 
the House, June 5, a resolution (H. Re 
239) to authorize a subcommittee of hi 
Committee to examine sites for the es 
tablishment of a lighter-than-air base o 
the Pacific coast. 

The full Committee has been holding 
hearings on this matter for the past twq 
weeks, and has heard members of th 
Navy General Board and members of th 
special West Coast Air Base Board, th 
latter group having visited the sites. 

Two Sites Proposed 

Two bills have been introduced for th 
location of the base on the west coast 
one (H. R. 6808) by Representative Fre 
(Rep.), of San Jose, Calif., for the es 
tablishment of the base at Sunnyvale 
near San Francisco, Calif., and the othe 
(H. R. 6810), by Representative Swing 
(Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., for the es 
tablishment of the base at Camp Kear 
ney. in southern California. 

The Navy General Board unanimousl 
signed a report recommending the Cam 


Kearney site. The Special Air Bas 
Joard was divided with four membe 
signing « report recommending th 


Sunnyvale site and the fifth signing 
minority report recommending the Cam 
Kearney site. 
Immediate Trip in View 
Mr. Britten said that, if the resolutio 
is passed by Congress, it is his intentio 


to have all members of the Committe 
who can go to make the trip. The 
would leave for the coast immediatel 


after the adjournment of Congress. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, fo 
mer commander of the dirigible “Lo 
Angeles,” continued his testimony befor 
the Committee June 5, during which h 
explained further his reasons for recon 
mending Sunnyvale as the site for 
dirigible base. 

Navy's Plan for Airships 

The Naval Chief of Aeronautics, Rea 
Admiral William A. Moffett, on June 
wrote to the Committee that the Navy 
Department plans to base its new dirig 
ble on the Pacific coast, without waitin 
for the second dirigible to be constructe 
The airship is now under construction a 
Akron, Ohio. 

When Admiral Moffett was on the wit 
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PS 


Tue THRILL of setting foot on fore 
eign soil! The adventure of traveling under a strange flag! 


A nickel is your only passport. 


You board a ferry at Detroit’s 


frontier and get off in a busy metropolis of Canada. 


You'll find the spirit of Great 


Britain just as it is in London, 


The customs, the shops, the speech are fragments of the Old 


World. 


If you tour, the ferry has facilities for transporting your car. 
If you prefer, drive across the famous Ambassador Bridge. 
Be sure to carry your license registration card to conform with 


customs regulations—simplified for tourists. 


Your Automobile 


Club membership card gives you special consideration in de- 


touring red tape. 


Bring it with you, too. 


Fine paved roads lead you past the famous Kenilworth and 


Devonshire race tracks. Throu 


gh quaint villages. Along miles 


of charming Great Lakes beaches. 


Plan your tour via Detroit. V 
Belle Isle—the impressive art 


isit the beautiful parks, notably 
center—historic sites—interest- 


ing buildings—giant automobile factories—aviation fields, and 


a host of other vacation attract 


ions. 


10-day stop-ove r allowed at Detroit on all round-trip 


tow) ist’s 


tickets routed via Detroit 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklet, “Detroit” 


GREATER DETROIT COMMITTEE, INC. 


1816 Stroh Building 


Detroit, Michigan 


THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


DETROIT 





Greater Detroit Committee, 
1816 Stroh Bldg., Detroit, Michi 


Gentlemen: Please send me Michigan Vacation Booklet, 
Also send me information on Hotels Resorts 
Cottages neat Fishing Golf 
Water Sports Boys’ Camps Girls’ Camps 
If I come it will be by Rail Boat Motor Air 
Name 


Address . 


MAIL THE COUPON 
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State Laws Said 
To Be More Strict 
On Prohibition 


Dr. Doran Points Out Vary- 
ing Degrees of Enforce- 





ment of Statutes in Differ-| 


ent Localities 





The “state of mind of the country at 
arge on Jan. 16, 1920, when the na- 
ional prohibition act became effective” 
s discussed in a monograph prepared by 
he Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
James M. Doran, and just issued by the 
Bureau of Prohibition, Treasury Depart- 
nent. Publication of the monograph en- 
itled “State Cooperation in the Enforce- 


ent of the Nationai Prohibition Act,” | 
| steel vessels of 316,026 gross tons on| 


was begun in the issue of June 3, con- 
inued in the issues of June 4 and 5, and 
proceeds as follows in full text: 

State of mind of the country at large 
pn Jan. 16, 1920, when the national pro- 
ibition act became effective. 

The Volstead Act became effective Jan. 
6, 1920. Saloons that existed had to go} 


1102) 


| Reservoirs Are Favored 


| To Control Flood Waters. 


| thing on which more study must be made 
and more data compiled, Maj. Gen. Lytle 
Brown, Chief of Army Engineers, told 
the House Committee on Flood Control 
June 5, ; 
Gen. Brown’s statement was made in 
answer to questions from Representative 
Sears (Rep.), of Omaha, Nebr., who said 
he believes the reservoir system is the 


| only way to put an end to floods in the | 


| Mississippi Valley. 
“I agree with you all the way,” Gen. 
Brown answered Mr. Sears, “and I think 
| reservoirs will accomplish a great pur- 
| pose, but first we must prove their prac- 
| ticability.” 


Tonnage of Ships Under 


Construction Increases 








|for private shipowners ; 
of 357,158 gross tons compared with 196 


| Apr, 1, 1930, according to the Bureau 


of Navigation, Department of Commerce. | 


There were 27 wood vessels of 8,844 
| gross tons building or under contract 
to build for private shipowners during 
the same period compared with 31 wood 
vessels of 10,794 gross tons on Apr. 1, 


Flood control by reservoirs is some- | 


On May 1, 1930, American shipyards | 
were building or under contract to build) ; 
237 steel vessels | 


but of business, and breweries and distil-| 1930, 


eries had to close down. 
A momentous change took place af- 
ecting millions of people and more 
illions of capital invested in the liquor 
raffic. While some citizens thought the 
aw would be repealed shortly, there was 
general inclination, and inherent Amer- 
can trait, to obey the law even if one 
Hid not agree with it. ai 
For several months after Jan. 16, 1920, Judiciary 


here was no marked disposition to vio- . 

li the law. And then a strange thing} Old That Purchasers Are 
appened. Slowly some non-law-abiding Guiltiest Element in Il- 
legal Liquor Deals 





Law to Punish Buyer 
Of Liquor Advocated 





itizens made furtive attempts to violate 
t and, found that it could be violated 
with apparent immunity. 


Lack of Preparedness [Continued from Page 1.] 


This was due in part to the lack of ing.” The article pointed out that pur- 
reparedness on the part of the United) chasers of liquor have heretofore hesi- 
ptates Government to take over the huge | tated in their action, believing that in 
ask of enforcing such an important law | doing so they were taking part in law 
bver such a vast territory and to the! violation, and added that the decision was 
ailure of State officials to grasp the a challenge to Congress to change the 
ppportunity opened up to them under | law if it so desires.” 
he concurrent power clause of the 
ighteenth Amendment. It goes with-/| lenge,’ Senator Sheppard commented. 
but saying that if the State forces had| Senator Ashuist commented that the 





broceeded promptly to exert the power | present situation of the law is anomalous ; 


he Eighteenth Amendment gave them, | to making it a “crime to give a bribe and 


‘(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Subcommittee Is 


“I say we ought to accept that chal- | 


he country would not today be facing 
he situation it does regarding prohibi- 
ion law enforcement. 


F Many of the first violations of the na- 
ional prohibition act went unpunished. 
Within a year after the act became effec- 
ive the forces opposing it and profiting 
y its violation had time to become co- 
rdinated, organized, entrenched, and 
eady to fight any form of enforcement. 

It now remains to be shown how far 
he unfortunate events of the first year 
f national prohibition have a bearing 
n the conditions in 1930 and what is be- 
g done to combat the forces of lawless- 
hess let loose at that time. 

It may be said as a general statement 
hat enforcement varies in direct propor- 
lon to— 


1, The sentiment regarding the law in| 


ny community. 


2. The clear understanding by the Fed- | 


ral and State officials of their respec- 
ive duties and obligations. 


3. The close cooperation between State 
nd Federal enforcement agencies. 
Definitions Are Compared 
As a further indication that State pro- 


ibition laws are in the aggregate more | 


rict than the national prohibition law, 

is well to compare the definitions of 
toxicating liquor. 

In the national prohibition act intoxi- 
ating liquor is “any form of liquor con- 
aining more than one-half of 1 per cent 
f alcohol.” There is only one State in 


he Union that in its definition of liquor | 


as a larger alcoholic content. Sixteen 
ave a lower content, and the rest are 
uch more inclusive in their definitions. 

In the State laws alcoholic liquors are 
lassified in three ways: 

1. By the name of the various bever- 
ges containing alcohol. 

2. By grouping liquors in classes. 

3. By alcoholic content. 

In some States the definition includes 
ll three methods; in others the defini- 
ion includes a grouping of one or more 
f the three methods. 


Alabama.—Any form of liquor, malt, 


rewed, vinous, or spirituous; either bee:, | 


le, wine, whisky, brandy, rum, gin, or 
ny substitute thereof, near beer, or sub- 
tances used to resemble the above, 
vhether there is any alcoholic content 
r not. 
Arizona.—Ardent 
nd wine. 
Arkansas.—Any alcoholic, malted, vin- 
us, or spirituous liquors. 
California.—Definition in the Wright 
ct is the same as the Volstead Act. 
Colorado.—Any liquor, no matter how 
mall the percentage of alcohol. 
__Connecticut.—Spirituous, mixed, dis- 
illed, or alcoholic liquor; beer, ale, por- 


spirits, ale, beer, 


er, wine, brandy, rum, gin, Jamaica | 


inger, fermented cider, and any and 
li intoxicating liquor. 
Delaware.—Any 11 
ore than one-half o 
leohol. 


uor containing 
1 per cent of 


Descriptions Are Broad 

Florida.—Same as the Volstead Act. 
Georgia.—Alcohol, alcoholic liquor, 
rinous, or fermented beverages, absinthe, 
lum, whisky, -gin, ale, beer, near beer, 
nalt; any liquor containing over one- 
alf of 1 per cent of alcohol, bitters, or 
edicated liquors, and al! liquors made 
n imitation of any of the above. 

Idaho.—Spirituous, malt, vinous or fer- 
nented liquor regardless of alcoholic con- 
lent. 

Iilinois.—Spirituous, malt, vinous or 
ermented liquor containing over one-half 
if 1 per cent of alcohol. . 

Iowa.—Any and all intoxicating liquor. 
ny liquor containing any alcohol. 

Kansas.—Any spirituous, malt, vinous, 
ermented or other intoxicating liquor. 

Kentucky.—Same as Kansas. 

Louisiana.—Any form of 
vhether containing alcohol or not. 

Maine.—Any liquor containing more 
han one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 

Maryland.—Any liquor containing 
ore than one-half of 1 per cent of 
leohol. While this State has no code, 
lhe above definition applies to those coun- 
ies of Maryland t!iat have local option. 





liquor, 


Massachusetts.—Same as the Volstead | 


ct. 

Michigan. —Any’ malt, fermented, vin- 
us or spirituous liquor, or any sub- 
tance liquid or not. that when mixec 
vith water will ferment and produce 
leohol. 

Minnesota.—Same as the Volstead Act 
Mississippi—Any malt, fermented, 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 





|not a crime to receive one.” 

In supporting his proposed legislation, 
Senator Sheppard read from a prepared 
| statement. 
| “Clearly,” said Senator Sheppard, 
|“purchase is within the scope of the 
| Eighteenth Amendment. The amend- 
{ment prohibits sale by name, and sale 
|involves purchase. Purchase and_ sale 
constitute two necessary parts of a single 
transaction, and even though it may be 
contended that under the Volstead Act 
the lawmakers fail specifically to punish 
the purchaser as well as the seller of 
beverage liguor, as was held in the re- 
cent Farrar case, 
fully contended that the power to do so 
does not lie within the power of Congress 
as conferred by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

“It is the purchaser who incites the 
| sale, who induces the transportation, and 
indeed, the manufacture, all of which are 
themselves punishable under the act, and 
all of which are named and condemned 
in the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“Ultimately, the whole structure of 
liquor lawlessness rests upon the buyer 
of illicit liquor. 
illicit liquor could not persist. Unmen- 
aced by the terror of the law, he practi- 
cally subsidizes moonshiners, rum-run- 
|ners, high-jackers, bootleggers, corrup- 


savory crew who are held together by 
| the cohesive power of profit. 
Sellers Could Testify 

“In all acts in which a purchaser of 
stolen goods or smuggled goods is re- 
garded as a violator he is punishable 
|under the doctrine that his acts tend 
/to frustrate the intent and purpose of 
|the Government, and it is on this score 
‘that he is made liable. That the pur- 
chaser of intoxicating liquor tends no 
less to frustrate the purpose and object 
}of the Government certainly cannot be 
|denied. Although the purchaser of nar- 
| cotics, or similar goods, and other illicit 
land illegal articles, may be punishable 
for the act of purchase under the laws 
pertaining to those subjects, by 





to the purchaser of intoxicating liquors 


taches to no other violators similar in 
character under any other act. 

“It is extremely difficult to enforce the 
law against mere possession. On the 
contrary the purchaser can be reached 
directly by evidence of observers without 
the necessity of search and seizure and 
by means of the testimony of the seller. 

“When purchase is made an offense, 
the seller can testify that he sold liquor 
to the purchaser whether the liquor can 
; be produced or not, whether it has dis- 
|appeared or not. The purchaser, then 
; aware of this situation, will, because of 
this knowledge be deterred to a large 
| extent from violation. 
| Pitted Against Each Other 

“Since under the proposed bill the pur- 
chaser will be guilty, and therefore 
|amenable to the law, the Government 
will be able to compel him to testify and 
use him as a witness against the seller. 
At present purchasers for beverage use 
tre without incentive to testify against 
the seller. They deny knowledge of vio- 
lation and cannot successfully be used 
tc convict the seller. When purchase for 
beverage use is made a crime and the 
vurchaser is made aware of the crim- 
inality of his purpose and aware of the 
fact that the Government regards it as 
a crime, and that the seller may be used 
‘o testify against him, the purchaser 
will no longer be without incentive to 
rome forward, testify against the seller 
and save himself under the immunity 
zranted in the Volstead Act in order to 
secure conviction against the seller, if 
such a course be deemed advisable by the 
prosecuting authorities. In the same 
way the seller could be used against the 
purchaser. 

“When purchase made an offense 
both buyer and seller will be pitted 
against one another, and will be afraid 
and distrustful of each other. This situ- 
ation will necessarily reduce the volume 
of the illicit liquor trade. 

“So long as people of standing, influ- 
}ence and wealth purchase liquor under 
|the presumption of legality, prohibition 
| will be handicapped, When these people 
| find their acts shorn of legality they will 
largely cease to buy, the bootlegger will 
| receive a staggering blow, bootlegging 
| will begin to decline, and when the profit 
in the illicit sale of liquor vanishes boot- 
legging will cease. Instead, therefore, of 
filling the jails to overflowing, as some 
contend, the passage of this bill will at 
once materially lessen the number of 





1s 


purchasers and the jails will grow emp- | 


tier, not fuller. The courts will be less 


| congested, not more.” 


it cannot be success- | 


Without him, traffic in} 


tionists, gangsters, and the wohle un-| 


some | 
strange fiction there seems to be attached | 


a sanctity and a consideration which at- | 
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The plant is self-propelled and self-energized, being mounted on two trucks. 


PORTABLE RADIO STATI 
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would be inevitable if the various patents | 
|were separately and adversely held. 

By aggregating all the patents under 
one ownership and control, using a few 
and cuppreastte the remainder, a monop- 
$ :# |oly is built up that is outside of and 

broader than any monopoly created by 

“ {the patent statutes. It is “monopoly or| 
monopolies” and is equivalent to a_pat-| 
ent on the industry as such, Such an| 
aggregation is not a “monopoly in a bene- | 
ficial use of a specific invention,” (148 | 
Fed. 25) but is a monopoly created by 
commercial cunning in the use of greu 
wealth. The monopoly created by tne | 
patent is in one specific thing, described | 
in the specification of the patent; the 
monopoly acquired by the purchase of 
competing patents is on the entire in-| 
dustry. | 

Congress has passed laws, namely the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act, Clayton Act, | 
Federal trade commerce act, all for the 
purpose and with the intention of pre- 
venting illegal monopolies and combina- 
tions. However, great combinations of 
capital in their efforts to avoid such laws | 
have endeavored to use patents as a 
basis for creating and maintaining com- 
binations. This was done in the cases 
of the bathtub, harvester, phonograph, | 
kodak, motion-picture, oil cracking, 
radio, talking machine, and shoe mac- 
hinery combinations. 
| The underlying theories which have 
|been advanced to the courts in support 
|of these combinations has been that 
where the combination is based upon a 






SORA 2, 


Underwood & Underwood 


Power-generating 


apparatus is carried on one truck while receiving and transmitting devices are transported on 


the other. 


| The Army's latest portable radio station, shown above, is capable of sending messages 400 miles. 
| 
| 





Advisability of Dill Measure 


Testimony of representatives of 
various interested agencies was pre- 
sented before the Senate Committce 
on Patents at hearings on the Dill 
bill (S. 4442). The measure, directed 
at owners of patents who participate 
in combinations in restraint of trade, 
makes proof of such participation a 
| complete defense for defendants in 

patent infringement suits. 

Publication of excerpts from the 
testimony at the hearing was begun 
in the issue of May 29, and proceeds 
with a statement by Mr. LeRoi J. 
Williams, in favor of the proposed 
measure, @s follows: 

Statement of Mr. LeRoi J. Williams, 
Director of Patents, Grigsby-Grunow 
Sompany, Chicago. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman, prelim- 
inary to presenting a prepared state- 
ment, as a patent attorney I should like 
to supplement what Mr. Reichmann had 
to say this morning. 

Senator Dill. Where 
| from? 

Mr. Williams. I am director of patents 
of Grigsby-Grunow Company, and I come 
from Chicago, 

I should like to supplement what Mr. 
| Reichmann had to say this morning on 
Senator Hebert’s question: Have two 
| manufacturers, each owning a_ patent 
blocking the other, the right to enter into 
an agreement restricting the activities of 
each other? May I say that the answer 
| to this question is not found in our pat- 
j;ent law, but rather in our general and 
‘statute law against monopolies. Sec- 
ondly, the answer raises a question of 
fact as to what is the nature and effect 
of the agreement in its relation to im- 
posing illegal and unnecessary restraints 
on the contracting parties. 


do you come 


| Status of Parties in 
Industry Made Factor 


Chief Justice Taft, in the case of the 
Government against General Electric 
Company et al., said that the test as 
what a patent owner might do in enter- 
ing in agreements disposing of rights 
under his patents was whether the terms 
are reasonable. This means that, in pass- 
| ing upon the legality of the extent to 
| which two such patent owners may go in 
|entering into agreements granting rights 


/to each other under patents, all of the| 


related circumstances must be carefully 
considered and appraised. 

In ,other words, what are the com- 
panies’ positions in their arts or indus- 
tries. What powers have they? What 
| control do they possess in their industry, 
and, most important, what tendency does 
such an agreement have in restraining 
trade in that industry? 

There can be no question as to the 
right of the companies to free each other 
where that is necessary by entering into 
nonexclusive cross-licensing agreements. 
That would relieve restraints and free 
both companies. Serious questions would 
be raised under our anti-trust laws, de- 
j pending on the circumstances in each 
case, where they go beyond that by out- 
| right sale or the granting of exclusive 
| rights. 
| In other words, when either of the 
companies put itself out of the business 
or makes it impossible to go into it. 
|course a very pertinent incidental ques- 
tion is always raised, viz: Whether block- 
|ing patents are really involved. More- 
over, while a blocking situation may ex- 
ist within the scope of a given patent, 
it may be cured by developments tomor- 
row. Asa matter of fact, blocking situa- 
tions rarely exist. If we are to say that 
great companies owning blocking patents 
may enter into exclusive patent arrange- 


ments most any skilled patent attorney | 


| would be in a position to show organiza- 
'tions how to combine or monopolize most 
any new or progressive industry in de- 
\fiance of our anti-trust law. 

| - Mr. Reichmann proposed a_ pertinent 
query. Could a large or powerful steel 
company, holding blocking patents, enter 
into an agreement with a similar com- 
pany and restrict each others activities, 
divide fields, control production, et 
cetera? 


Illegality of Licenses 
Determined by Effect 


If we admit they can enter into exclu- 
sive agreements, where blocking patents 
exist, then we must say that they may 
do the less, namely, enter into restrictive 
|arrangements. The obvious possibility of 
| evading and violating our anti-trust laws 
under the cloak of patents indicates the 
|unsoundness of adopting any such view, 
/and our courts have repeatedly so held. 

I think I have made it clear that there 
| is nothing in our anti-trust laws, and our 
patent laws, and surely there is nothing 
in our present bill, which would prevent 
small companies, or inventors, getting to- 
gether and disposing of patents or of ex- 
clusive patent rights where it is reason- 
able or necessary to do so, 

Senator Dill. Well, therc was no sug- 
gestion that we put anything into this 
bill. The question that Senator Hebert 
was asking was whether or not this bill 
j was going to make it possible for people 


The station is shown in operation on the Washington Monument grounds at 


Washington. 





nay 


Offense of Monopolistic Control By Means 
Of Patents Said to Depend on Industrial Effect 





in Furnishing Needed Defenses to Independent Manufac- 


turers in Infringement Litigation Is Urged in Statement Made at 
Senate Hearing on Proposed Legislation 





+ with blocking patents to combine, and*is perverted from its original use, be- 


I think the general consensus was that) comes a part of a monopoly or monop- 
that was a question of what it resulted) olies, or is used as an instrument for se- 
| in. curing a trade monopoly, and such mo- 
Mr. Williams. That is true. |nopolies are attended by the twin evils 
Senator Dill. It would not be restraint! 0f extortionate prices and an arrested 
of trade per se but it might result in| Progress in that branch of industry. 
that. |Report From Inventors | 


| The Chairman. The question is the (yggid Is Quoted 
same as it has been in connection with The tendency of monopolies to estab- 


1243 U. S. 502.) 


patent or a monopoly granted by the 
Government, the combination of~monop- 
olies is legal. The courts have repeat-, 
edly gone farther and farther in explod- 
ing this theory. 


Type of Combination 


Declared to Be Menace 


A combination of monopolies based on 
patents or any other device will be ca- 
pable of greater mischief than any other 
industrial aggregation and should be 
looked upon by the law with a very jeal- 
ous eye and circumscribed within much 
narrower bounds than with an ordinary | 
business. Therefore, a monopoly based 
upon patents should be granted less 
rights and fewer privileges than in the 
case of merchants engaged in business 
open to competition. 

The Supreme Court has consistently 
held “rights conferred by patents are 
very definite and extensive, but they do 
not give a universal license against posi- 
tive prohibitions.” (See Standard Sani- 
tary Case, 26 U. S. 20, Shoe Machinery 
Case, 258 U.S. 451, Motion Picture Case, 


The Dill bill, which provides that in 
case a suit is brought under patents by a 


Of | 


| certain alleged associations under agree- 
| ment for specific purposes. Those argu- 
|ments, in many cases, were not violative 
|of any law, but there might be things 
| done by virtue of them together in associ- 
|ation which would trench upon the law, 
and that was the danger of these associa- 
tions. 


I had occasion to advise in several in- | 
stances in reference to that, and _ said,| 


!“If you keep within the limitations of 
your association as you have’ marked 
them, you are safe; iut the trouble is 
that you won’t stay within those limita- 
tions, but you will ge outside, and you 
will find yourse?ves in the hands of the 
jcourt, There is where you will go.” And 
it is about the same icre, is it not? 

Mr. Williams. It is tiie ultimate effect, 
and that is the test. 
| The Chairman. Yes. Anything further? 
| Mr. Williams. May I proceed with my 
paper? 

The Chairman. Yes. 


| Domination of Trade Is 


|Called Misuse of System 


Mr. Williams. Our country has achieved 
its preeminent economic and industrial 
| Position under an open competitive sys- 
tem. It is committed to the principle 
that competitive conditions must be main- 
|tained and that industrial monopolies 
|and combinations are not necessary for 
our progress and prosperity. The excep- 
{tions to this principle are the provisions 
of our Constitution providing for the 
|granting of a monopoly for a_ limited 








period to inventors of new and_ useful 
inventions and discoveries. The funda- 
;}mental underlying purpose for such a 


grant was to stimulate new inventions 
and to provide a reward for their public 
| disclosure. 

It should be emphasized that our pat- 
lent system was conceived, organized and 
developed with the idea of stimulating 
and rewarding the individual inventor. 
Our patent law was enacted before any 
of our trusts came into existence. Com- 
petition was then the accepted law of 
trade. Combinations in restraint of trade 
were not then in contemplation. 

Under these conditions the avenues of 
competition were kept open; patent mo- 
nopolies limited to specific inventions 
tended to stimulate competition. Inven- 
tors were stimulated to new effort and 
capitalists and business men were en- 
couraged to develop inventions. Under 
|these conditions a patent, while granting 
a monopoly in a specific article, rarely 
had the tendency to monopolize 
|branch of trade, because few inventions 
|were so fundamental in character as to 
|give the owner of the patent a monopoly 
‘in any branch of trade, and every great 
|financial success arising from an_ indi- 
| vidual patent was sure to result in rival 
inventions. 

When concerns which are or naturally 
would be owners of patents combine to 
dominate any branch of industry a new 
and serious situation arises. The patent 
my 


J um ping Ropes With Wooden Handles 
Are Not Toys, Customs Court Holds 


with wooden handles, used by children 
in “skipping the rope,” was the subject 
of a test case tried before the United 
States Customs Court. Sustaining a pro- 
test of J. W. Spear & Sons, of Norfolk, 
the court rules that these ropes are not 
toys but are used for exercise and recre- 
ation. The collector’s action, in impos- 
ing the toy rate of 70 per cent ad val- 
orem, under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 
1922, is set aside and the claim of the 
importers, contending for duty at 40 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1021, 
act of 1922, as manufactures of vege- 
table fiber, other than cotton, not speci- 
ally provided for, is favored. 

“We are satisfied,” Judge Sullivan 
points out, “that this rope is reasonably 
capable of use for some practical pur- 
pose other than the amusement of chil- 
dren.” (Protest 820648-G-645.) 

The Customs Court, in overruling pro- 
jtests of Spitz Arnstein & Co., Inc. and 
the Lindt Chocolate Company, holds that 
containers of chocolate cigarettes, made 
in imitation of cigarette cases and con- 
sisting of metal boxes costing about 66 
per cent of their contents, suitable to be 
carried on or about the person, are un- 
jusual coverings, and properly dutiable, 
\in addition to the rate applicable to the 





lish high prices, crush out competition, party to an illegal combination in re- 
and arrest development is common knowl-! straint of trade, enables the defendant to 
edge. These conclusions have been ap- raise as a defense the fact that the plain- 
proved by Mr. Oldfield in his report be-| tiff is a party to an illegal combination, 
fore the Sixty-second Congress, second and provides that this defense may be 
session. He also pointed out that the tried first and separately before other is- 
Inventors Guild, an association in which sues and defenses. In other words, this 
= eminent inventors as Thomas A. bill merely requires that a patent owner 
idison, Peter Cooper Hewitt, Michael I. shall come into court with clean hands, 
Pupin and H. Ward Leonard are promi- that it may not be a party to an illegal 
nent, thus expresses the danger to our combination and use its combined usurped 
prosperity resulting from these causes: (and illegal powers under the cloaks and 
“It is a well known fact that modern threats of patents-to wipe out competi- 
trade combinations tend strongly toward tion. 
constancy of processes and products, and Of course, opponents to this bill have 
by their very nature are opposed to new urged that our present anti-trust laws are! 
processes and new products originated | sufficient remedies against illegal com- 
by independent inventors, and hence tend | binations and that patent owners should 


to restrain competition in the develop-| not be confronted with such a defense. 
ment and sale of patents and patent) The weakness of this contention is 
rights; and consequently tend to dis-|clearly demonstrated by the fact that 


courage independent inventive thought, | these laws have not been effective in pre- 
to the great detriment of the Nation,, venting the building up of great com- 
and with injustice to inventors whom |binations based upon patents. 
the Constitution especially intended to| The United States Supreme Court’s 
encourage and protect in their rights.”| unfavorable decision in the Motion Pic- 
The report then goes on to state that ture case, and the recent decision in the 
“experience shows that practices in rela-| sixth circuit breaking up the oil indus- 
tion to patent rights which are benefi-| try combination in the oil cracking case, 
cent or at least harmless, when pursued! and the recent bill filed by the United 
by those engaged in competitive business | States Government to dissolve the Radio 
lead to serious evils when pursued by combination, and the situation in the 


coneerns engaged in restraining trade. talking picture industry clearly show that 
Public policy demands that those en- additional effective relief is absolutely 
|gaged in business should not be re- necessary. 


any | 








Containers for Chocolate Cigarettes, Worth 66 Per Cent of 
Contents, Are Found to Be Duticble 





New York, June 5.—7The jumping rope,! chocolate cigar 


‘Combinations Said to Exceed 


stricted in their operations except so far 
as such peg gee is essential to the 
protection of the rights of the public.” j ‘tiD ; 
Adequate relief can best ty obtained Injune tive Relief 
by defining clearly the conditions under| . When the Dill bill was under considera- 
which patents may and may not be used/ tion by your committee in February, 1928, 
by those combining to restrain trade, and| Mr. Arthur Lord, receiver for the De For- 
in making effective the machinery for) ¢st Radio Company, pointed out that in 
enforcing the prohibitions established by|four_or five large suits brought against 
law. The existing provisions of law|the De Forest Radio Company, his com- 
under which the patent monopoly in a! Pany incurred an expenditure of $342,000 
new invention is granted for a limited|iN an endeavor to defend patent suits 
period clearly operate beneficially to the brought against it, and it should be said 
people so long as the patent is used for| in passing that this company was _ suc- 
its legitimate purpose. The evils com-| Cesstul 
plained of so far as they are connected| . Mr. et : : 
with patents arise only from the perver-| there? That is one of the points that 
sion of the patent monopoly to an ille-| I have had In mind. A patentee brings 
gitimate use. Widespread evils of which) Suit for infringement. The defendant 
just complaint is made are due mainly ™4Y have no substance and yet he can 
to the abuses of the patent, by making it £° along and continue to infringe during 
the means of securing a monopoly more the pendency of the suit, and may drag it 
extensive than that covered by the patent, @long for a considerable period of time. 
‘ What remedy is the patentee going to 
have when there is nothing from which 
to recover damages? Should there not 
be some provision in a bill like this to 
protect the patentee against an irrespon- 
sible party who infringes the patent and 
merely does it to get away as long as 


Question Raised as to 


Hebert. May TI ask you right 


Statutory Monopolies 

It is very rare that any patent is domi- 
nating and exclusive in a given industry. 
As the arts grow older, patents increase 
in number and become narrower and : 
more highly specialized, They are con- )¢, can and get the profits that he can 
fined to processes and machines that Ut of it, and when he does not prevail in 
cheapen and facilitate production, or it. is Suit he has still profited by his in- 
may accentuate the quality of a product | !"ngeenent? 
that sa old. The Chairman. 

Capital secking to control industry Senator, in its present 
through the medium of patents proceeds @"Y Way against the _ 
to buy up all important patents pertain- & Preliminary injunction? And how 
ing to the particular field. The effect @¢S the interposition of this ,lefense 
of this to shut out competition that StP his getting the injunction? It is 
all sub judice. 

Mr. Williams. I think the answer to 
it is, Senator, as I point out later = 

Senator Hebert. If you are going to 
take that up, I do not want to take you 
away from it. 

Mr. Williams. I am going to deal 
with that phase of it, if you will permit 
me to continue, 

Senator Hebert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. If I do not cover 
I will come back to it later, 

It should be said in passing that this 


How does this bill, 
form, militate in 
patentee getting 


is 


iow 


it, 


per cent ad company was successful in invalidating 
valorem), at the r cent ad in the circuit court of appeals all, of 
valorem, under pai tariff, the broad patents sued upon, yet the 
act of 1922, as articies \ ove 20 company was practically wiped out by 


cents per dozen pieces, 
carried on or about the person, Stel as 
cigarette cases and like articles. (Pro- 
tests 3718539-G-24067-29, etc.) ‘ 

Judge Waite, overruling a protest of 


to be | the suits brought avainst it by the Radio 
combination. 

Some of the practices resorted to by 
combinations of patent owners is the 
tringing together of and suing under a 
Ettore Penna, New York, writes: large number of patents involving a 

“The only question involved in this large number of suits—I think this 
case is the constitutionality of section | bearing right on your point, Senator— 
315 of the tariff act of 1922, the so-called generally against small distributors and 
flexible tariff provision, under authority dealers. As Mr. Lord pointed out, his 
of which the President increased the duty company spent $342,000 defending 
on the commodity involved (cherries).!against four or five suits. 

The Supreme Court has upheld the con- 
stitutionality of this section in Hampton Inadequacy of Present 


& Co. vy. United States, 276 U. S. 394. ‘ soe Ie Streee 
On the authority of that decision the pro- Remedies Is Stressed 
In the case of the radio industry where, 


test overruled.” (Protest 366681-G- 

15737-29,) according to the Government’s petition 
In granting a protest claim of James to dissolve, an aggregation of 4,000 

McCreery & Co., New York, the Customs patents were brought together, these 

Court finds that certain imported col- companies camprising the combination of 

ored hollow rubber balls, taxed as toys the American Telephone & Telegraph 

at 70 per cent ad valorem, under para- Company, the largest corporation in the 


aeSsis i 


is 


Is 


graph 1414, tariff act of 1922, should world, the Westinghouse Company and 
have been taxed at only 30 per cent,| General Electric, the two largest elec- 
under paragraph 1402, Judge Sullivan trical companies, the Radio Corporation, 


writes the opinion. 
11000-29.) 


(Protest 413005-G- | the largest radio communications com- | 
}pany in the world, combined an aggre-| 
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Dractic Changes 


Said Not to Be 
Planned in Radio 


New Regulations Will Be 
Gradual and Designed to 
Better Reception, Com- 
mission Chairman Says 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
quality of service both in programs and 
in their reproduction. 

7. The radio act of 1927 is a remark- 
able piece of legislation, containing all 
essential fundamentals for a permanent, 
regulatory structure. He pointed out 
apparent defects in @he Davis amend- 
ment, correction of which is being con- 
sidered. t 

8. Stay orders issued by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia have 
practically frozen certain groups of high 
frequencies, principally those set aside 
by the Commission for domestic point-to- 
point communication. 


Future Policy Discussed 

Regarding future policies of the Com- 
mission, Gen. Saltzman said: 

“Having been created a permanent 
body, it is quite natural that the Commis- 
sion should look toward the future, and 
establish certain policies which will 
stabilize and improve conditions. Prob- 
ably this attitude of the Commission has 
given rise to a crop of rumors. I should 
say that for the next 10 years, the Com- 
mission ought to be studying problems 
and making improvements with a view to 
bigger and better radio in this country, 
but I would not advise you to get overly 
excited about rumors. The Commission 
will undoubtedly from time to time make 
some changes, but I believe they will be 
wise ones carefully considered. Don’t 
lose any sleep abou: them.” 

As an outstanding remedy for the evils 
of the zone system he suggested the ap- 
pointment of a director of broadcasting, 
“an expert who shall receive all appli- 
cations pertaining to broadcasting sta- 
tions, and who, with the engineering 
staff, shall study them as national prob- 
lems and submit recommendations to the 
Commission who will act as a jury and 


{render decisions.” 


Manufacturers Addressed 
_ The manufacturers, who are keenly 
interested in television development as 
a possible market for a new product, 
were told by Gen. Saltzman: 
“While television in this 


: 1 country is 
still very much in the experimental 
stage, it is expected, nevertheless, that 


with the rapid progress made in all the 
technical phases of radio in this day and 
age we may expect development to 
come out of the laboratory which will 
have a vital and stimulating effect upon 
this new art. The prospect of actually 
seeing pictures, however small, holds a 
certain fascination for experimenters 
which is akin to the early thrills first 
received in the pioneer days of broad- 
casting when a patient listener-in would 
spend hours at a time fiddling and ad- 
justing the cat-whisker of his crystal 
detector in* order to receive the faint 
strains of music or speech from a nearby 
transmitter. Some demonstrations have 
been made in television which show that 
the field is not altogether sterile, but it 
will require considerable research work 
to make the service of any value to the 
listening public from an entertainment 
standpoint. The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion is anxious to encourage to the full- 
est extent new progress in all fields of 
radio, and although we now look upon 
television as being yet in the experi- 
mental stage, it is recognized that that 
stage may be sooner or later outgrown.” 
Emphasizing the bond of interest be- 
tween manufacturers and the Radio 
Commission, Gen. Saltzman recalled Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s famous expression, 
“We must hang together, else we will 
hang separately,” when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 
a _________________" *} 
gate canital of probably $6,000,000,000 
and brought hundreds of suits involving 
thousands of patents over all the country. 
While this combination has never been 
able to establish in our courts of appeal 
an adjudicated patent control of the vari- 
ous branches of radio and the talking 
machine industry, by the employment of 
patents as business guns, settlements and 
consent decrees were obtained and prac- 


iically the entire industry dominated, 
controlled and monopolized. 
The inability of small companies or 


even large companies to finance, defend 
or find a proper remedy to cope with 
such a patent combination is obvious, in- 
deed, 

Now, let me discuss more specifically 
the question. I have pointed out in what 
I have previously said that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have the Sherman 
anti-trust law, our Clayton anti-trust 
law, our Federal Trade Commission act, 
and notwithstanding all the defenses 
which the patent law has provided, these 
tremendous monopolies have been built 
up, and I think it is a fair statement to 
say that probably one of the greatest 
problems the country faces today is that 
continued centralization of industries 
into vast corporations. 

I have pointed out that these combina- 
tions have come into existence without 
adjudicating their patents, but merely by 
using these patents as “business guns.” 

I think all of that goes to show that 
our present remedies are absolutely in- 
adequate. 

Now, while it may be true, as you have 
indicated, that some irresponsible concern 
may raise as a fictitious defense the fact 
that 4t is being sued by a combination, I 
think it is very apparent, Senator, that 
a small company of that character is not 
going to get very far and is not going 
to be able to hamper such a combination 
to any extent. 


Bill Said Not to 


Prevent Injunctions 

Senator Dill. What do you think of the 
suggestion of the chairman to the effect 
that they could still ask for a preliminary 
injunction, and if they can make a show- 
ing can get it? 

Mr. Williams. I think under the bill 
they can still get their preliminary in- 
junction when they are entitled to it. In 
other words, there is nothing in this bill 
that would hamper such a remedy. 

So I think that the situation that you 
are apprehensive of is a comparatively 
negligible factor. 

For practically seven or eight years 
the charge has been raised that the Radio 
con.bination was illegal and _ various 
branches of the Government have been 
investigating these charges almost con- 
tinuously. In the meantime, domination 
and control of the industry was estab- 
lished, and competitor after competitor 


has been wiped out. 
If the Dill bill has been enacted and 
the combination had been required to 
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Changes Status 
Among Workers 





Department of Labor Finds 
Percentage of Structural 
Iron Workers and Brick- 
layers Is Growing 





The trend toward apartment house 
construction is increasing the percentage 
of structural iron workers and bricklay- 
ers in the building trades and probavly 
affects the sale of articles usually found 
in one type of building and not in an- 
other, according to a statement issued 
June 5 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

The percentage of homes provided in 
apartments dropped slightly in 1929, it 
was stated, but during each of the last 
four years more families have been pro- 
vided for in apartment houses than in 
one-family homes. There was a large 
drop in the total number of families pro- 
vided for im all types of dwellings in 
1929, as compared with 1928, says the 
statement, which based on reports 
from 257 of the larger cities of the coun- 
try. The statement follows in full text: 

Apartment House Decrease 

According to building permit reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of 
Labor from 257 identical cities having 
a population of 25,000 or over, there was 
a slight decrease in the percentage of 
homes provided for in new apartment 
houses in 1929 as -ompared with 1928. 

Reports have heen received from these 
257 cities for each year continuously 
since 1921, showing the number of fam- 
ilies provided for and the class of dwell- 
ings with which they were provided. In 
1929 family accom. iodations were pro- 
vided in all classes of dwellings in these 
257 cities for 244,197 families, while in 
1928 provision w-- made for 388,678 
families. According to permits issued in 
these cities during 1929 48.6 per cent of 
the families were to be housed in apart- 
ment houses and 40.2 per cent in one- 
family dwellings. In 1928 53.7 per cent 
were provided for in apartment houses 


is 





and only 35.2 per cent in one-family 
d:-ellings. 
During each of the last four years 


more families have been provided for in 
apartment houses than in one-family 
dwellings in these cities. This change 
in the type of building is causing some 
change in the building trades employed, 
with a larger proportion of structural 
iron workers and brick layers. Further, 
it probably has some effect on the sale 
of articles usually found in one type of 
building and not in another. 
One-family Dwelling 

In the 14 cities of the United States 
having a population of 500,000 or ove 
a much larger proportion of familics 
were housed in apartment houses than 
in cities h€ving a population of jess than 
500,000. In these larger cities 64.4 per 
cent of the new family dwelling units 
for which permits were issued during 


the calendar year 1929 were in apart- 
ment houses and 25.3 per cent in one- 
family dwellings. In New York 58,320 


families were provided for during the 
year 1929. Of this number 83.0 per 
cent were provided for in apartment 
houses and only 10.8 per cent in one- 
family dwellings. In the Borough of 
Manhattan 99.9 per cent of the families 
provided for during 1929 were to live 
in apartment houses. 

Baltimore is the outstanding city in 
this population group in the erection of 
one-family dwellings. In the Maryland 
metropolis 5,022 families were provided 
for in 1929 and 92.7 per cent were in 
one-family dwellings. Pittsburgh, Phila- 
aelphia, and Cleveland are the only other 
cities in this group which provided more 
than one-half of their new dwelling units 
in single family dwellings. 

The table shows the total number of 
families provided for in the 257 identical 
cities, 1921 to 1929, inclusive, and the 
percentage of families provided for in 
each class of dwelling houses. Detailed 
figures stating the number of families 
provided for in each class of dwelling 
in each of the 257 cities will be shown 
in the Monthly Labor Review for June. 

Number of families provided for in 
all classes of dwellings, A; in one-family 
awellings, B; in two-family dwellings, 
C; in multi-family dwellings, D: 





BR ( D 
5.3 "17.3 *24.4 
47.5 21.3 2 
45.8 212 > 
47.6 21.5 30.9 
46.0 17.5 6.4 
40.7 "13.9 145.4 
406,095 Ru} 13.4 4x 
BRS.47R 35.2 11.1 53.7 
244,797 40.2 11.2 48.6 
"Includes one-family and _ two-family 
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Pennsylvania Triples 
Maple Syrup Output 





Season Is Described as One of 
Best in Decade 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 5. 

More than twice as much maple sugar 
and nearly three times as much syrup 
was made from the same number of trees 
in the 1930 season than in 1929, accord- 
ing to the Federal-State crop reporting 
service of the Pennsylvania department 
of agriculture. 

The season this year was one the 
best in = decade, it was stated. The 
season opened in January and continued 
an average of 4.7 weeks, compared with 
2.6 weeks last year. 

The number of trees tapped was 565,- 
000, the report said, and the production 
amounted to 87,000 pounds of sugar and 
224.000 gallons of syrup. In terms of 
sugar, the total production this year 
amounted to 1,879,000 pounds, compared 
with 723,009 pounds in 1929. 


of 





Ohio Plans Investigation 
Of ‘Rooms for Tourists’ 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, June 5. 
A test survey of “rooms for tourists” 
lodgings will soon be started under the 
direction of the State department of 
health, it was announced June 4 by the 
director, Dr. Charles S. Neal. It will 
be the first definite step in Ohio toward 
the regulation of lodgings of this char- 
acter, he said. A physician and a sani- 
tary engineer will follow certain arterial 
highways in making the survey, Dr. 
Neal stated. Governor Cooper expects the 
survey to supply data as to the advis- 
ability of legislative aciion for the regu- 
lation of such places, according to the 
health director. | 
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Defended By Secretary Hyde 





Stabilization of Wheat and Cotton 


Prices Prevented 


*Ruinous Panic’ in Other Farm Markets, He Tells 
Indiana Republican Convention 
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cropped from 381 to 320. Cotton prices; Board will inevitably lose money. The 
Farm Board is striving to organize the | 


aropped 1.66 cents per pound, wheat 
prices 15 cents per bushel. The sag 
in securities prices was 15 per cent; in 
cotton 8!2 per cent; in wheat 101% per 
cent. 

“It was evident that the prices of farm 
voroducts were being depressed by the 
crop in ‘prices on the stock exchange. 
The speculation in stocks had been none 
of the farmer’s doing. The deflation was 
entirely without his fault. The Board 
acted to protect the values of farm prod- 
ucts and to hold go far as possible cotton 
and wheat back on the farm. It offered 
o lend, on Oct. 21, to cotton cooperatives 
16 cents per pound on classed cotton, 
basis %-inch staple. On Oct. 26, it of- 
fered to lend to wheat cooperatives vari- 
ous basic amounts per bushel, varying 
from $1.15 at Kansas City to $1.25 at 
Minneapolis. These loan values were 
well below the prices of cotton and wheat 
on the market, and were considered safe 
loan bases. 

“But the deflation was not over—be- 
tween Oct. 22 and Nov. 13 security prices 
fell 128 points. Carried down in sym- 
pathy with stocks, cotton prices fell 115 
cents per pound; wheat prices 15 cents 
per bushel. This was a decline of 39 
per cent in securities prices; 8 per cent 
in cotton and 12 per cent in wheat. 
Prices fell below the figures which the 
Board had offered to loan. The Board 
later recognized a stabilization corpora- 
tion in wheat which bought grain on the 
open market. 


“Before the Board announced its loan 
basis on cotton and wheat, a drop of 16 
per cent In securities caused a decline 
in cotton of 8's per cent; in wheat of 
10'2 per cent. After the Board an- 
nounced its loan policy, a decline of 39 
per cent in securities caused a drop in 
cotton of 8 per cent and in wheat of 12 
per cent. A decline of 16 per cent in 
securities carried wheat down 10's per 
cent before the Board acted, but after 
th: Board acted a decline of 39 per cent 
carried wheat only 12 per cent further 
down. There is no doubt whatever that 
the Board saved the farmers’ wheat and 
cotton prices from complete demoraliza- 
tion. 


Foreign Competition 
Unfair to Farmers 


Discussing the farm surplus problem, 

Secretary Hyde said: 
_ “There are those who maintain that it 
is the duty of the farmer to express him- 
self in the largest possible production. 
Such expansion would mean ever-increas- 
ing surpluses from America meeting for- 
eign competition in the world market. 
No debenture, or other scheme of sub- 
sidy, could equalize such conditions. The 
American farmer cannot and ought not 
be compelled to meet the fierce competi- 
tion of cheap lands and low standards of 
living in other countries. 

“But you say, shall we abandon scien- 
tific methods, scrap our machinery and 
let our lands lie idle while interest and 
taxes eat them up? Certainly not. Let 
us not forget that scientific principles 
and mechanical farming should apply to 
the method and cost of production and 
not to the size of the crop. Profit, not 
surplus products, will determine  pros- 
perity. 

“Under these circumstances, the plan- 
ning of production and its limitation to 
market demand is necessary. The Farm. 
Board has no power to control. To ef- 
'fectively control surplus, it is necessary 
that the producers of the commodity be 
organized on a nation-wide basis. By 
organizing the farmers of any locality 
into a local cooperative, by uniting local 
cooperatives into regional cooperatives, 
and by the federating of regional coop- 
eratives into a national commodity or- 
ganization, it is possible for the farmers 
of the whole Nation to survey the mar- 
ket demand, to pass back to regional and 
local cooperatives the acreage necessary 
to fill that demand without a price-break- 
ing surplus, and thus to spread equitably 
iboth the limitation and the advantages 


of the surplus control program. This 
fundamentally is the program of the 
Farm Board. 


Welfare of Farmer 
Purpose of Board 


“There has been outcry recently that 
the operation of the Federal Farm Board 
has hurt the business of some of our citi- 
zens, 

“T regret the fact if this is true. I 
feel, however, that if adjustments in our 
economic system, necessary to reestablish 
the economic equality of agriculture, be- 


come painful or burdensome to some 
classes of business, those readjustments 
are not more painful than are the de- 


pressions and the injustices upon which 
they are based, and of which they are to 
some extent the cause. : 

“If the operation of the Federal Farm 
Board or the agricultural agencies which 
it has established or may establish af- 
ford new competition to dealers in farm 
commodities, let us have comfort in the 
fact that the commodity is, after all, the 
property of the farmer, product of his 
labor, fruit of his lands, his sweat and 
his toil. 

“There is outcry 


too that 


the 


Farm 





“é as 
Delivery of ‘Zeppelin’ Mail 
By Post Office Is Praised 
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53,108 while there were 21,854 post cards 
transported, making a grand _ total 
54,962 pieces. 

On its arrival at Lakehurst, the “Graf” 
contained 42 sacks of mail, while it car- 
ried 15 sacks when it left Lakehurst for 
Friedrichshafen, 

The largest number of letters carried 
on the German dirigible on a single leg 
of its flight was dispatched on its trip 
from New York City to Seville and 
Friedrichshafen, totaling 14,229 while on 
the homeward trip 13,807 post cards were 
dispatched. 

There were 1,800 individual pieces of 
mail written and addressed by passen- 
gers on board the “Graf Zeppelin” and 
which were taken off the dirigible when 
it reached Lakehurst. 

The Post Office Department has re- 
ceived favorable comment from philate- 
lists all over the country at the prompt- 
ness with which they have received their 
covers carried on the “Graf Zeppelin” 
from Friedrichshafen, Seville, Pernam- 
buco to Lakehurst. As yet the round- 


of 


trip covers—from Friedrichshafen to 
Friedrichshafen—have not been received 
in this country but should be in the 


United States mails the latter part of 
ne::t week. 
steamer from Spain and Germany, 


They will be returned by | States market for manganese ore, 


industry which feeds and clothes Amer- 
ica. 
ganization of agriculture by commodity 
groups. It would set up great light- 
house institutions for the farmers, 
farmer-owned, farmer-controlled and 
farmer-financed, which shall serve agri- 
culture as the Federal reserve system 
serves finance, as Standard Oil serves as 
pacemaker for the oil industry, as United 
States Steel serves for steel. It would 
as soon as those institutions are paid 
for by farmers, turn them over to the 
farmers themselves to be as independent 
of the Federal Farm Board or of the 
Government as any other corporation in 
the land.” 


Opinion of Mr. Hyde 
On Prohibition 


On the question of prohibition, Secre- 
tary Hye said: ; 
“Men differ widely as to the wisdom of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. In it, some 
men see a sumptuary law inbedded > a 
their 


constitution, an infringement of 

liberties, an incentive to crime. Others 
see in it better homes, better schools 
and a higher standard of living; the 
ultimate release of mankind. from its 
greatest curse; ‘a constantly widening 
horizon of liberty and opportunity. Upon 


this, as upon every other subject which 
affects our common welfare, citizens have 
a right to advocate whatever views they 
hold. 

“There can be no difference of opinion 
upon this: That honorable men sworn to 
support the Constitution and to execute 
the laws will do so up to the uitermost 
limits of the powers given them. Not 
until the amendment is repealed, or 
changed, can there be any let-up on that 
proposition.” 


Trade in Manganese 
Ore Is Increasing 








Department of Commerce 
Specialist Reviews Trends 
In Mineral 





By Donald P. Lloyd 


Minerals Division, Department of Commerce 


From 92 to 95 per cent of the total 
consumption of manganese is utilized in 
the production of steel, yet not one of 


the more important steel-producing coun- 


tries of the world produced more than a 
small part of its total requirement of 
manganese. 

Although manganese is known to oc- 
cur in practically all parts of the world, 
the principal producing countries for 
many years have been Russia, India, and 
Brazil, with the Gold Coast Africa 
added since the war. Of these coun- 
tries only Russia produces steel to any 
extent, and its production of manganese 
is far in excess of its requirements 1n 
the steel industry. Thus, international 
shipments of manganese ore in the past 
have been largely from these four pro- 
ducing countries to the United States, 
Germany, France, Great Britain, and Bel- 
gium-Luxemburg. 

During the first quarter of the present 
year shipments of ores were unusually 
large, in fulfillment no doukt of earlier 
orders, while the manganese market has 
been in a decidediy depressed condition 
Without exception the principal consum 
ing countries imported more ore than in 
the corresponding period last year, and 
much more than their average normal 
requirements. As far as determinable, 
however, a large part of this import has 
gone to replenish stocks rather than into 
actual consumption, that it would 
seem that receipts have been above actual 
consumntive requirements. The man 
ganese market some time undoubt 
edly will feel the effect of this increase 
in stocks as well as the decrease in steel 


of 


so 


for 


production throughout the world, and 
little evidence is now available to indi 
cate any rapid change in the market 


situation. 


Imports During First Quarter 


During the first quarter of 1950 (and 
the corresponding quarter of 1929) the 
principal consuming countries of the 
world imported manganese in the follow 
ing quantities (in metric tons): France 
(1930) 207,372, (1929) 155,228; United 
States (1930) 169,480 (1929) 104,601; 
Germany (1939) 96,678 (1929) 58,205; 
Great Britain (1930) 89,021 (1929) 
53.845. 

Large imports of manganese into 
France have formed a feature of the in 
ternational trade for several years, and 


the first quarter of the present year was 
no exception. As the French «tec! out 
put is relatively small, and produc 
tion of ferromanganese by no means con 
mensurate with such large imports, there 


its 


is considerable interest as to the use 
made of so much ore. Details of the ac 
tual consumption of manganese per ton 


of steel made in France are not available, 
but the ratio between the manganese con 
tent of net imports of manganese ore 
and ferromanganese to steel produced is 


considerably higher than in other coun- 
tries. Atte present rate France is im 
porting more manganese ore than the 
total imports plus production of metal- 


lurgical ove in the United States, despite 
the fact that ste-] production in France 
is approximately only one-sixth that of 
this country. 

Another important factor in the French 
position, and one which may have a pri 
nounced effect upon the future world 
manganese market, is the present devel- 


opment of exploitation of manganese 
deposits in Morocco. According to a re- 
port from the American consulate at 


Casablanca, it is the opinion of mining 
experts that important deposits of man- 
ganese exist throughout the protecto- 
rate, 


American Imports Higher 

United States imports during the 
quarter were 60 per cent above corres- 
ponding receipts for last year. However. 
while the metallic content of stocks in 
bonded warehouses decreased 33,123 tons 
between Dec. 31, 1928, and Mar. 31, 1929; 
stocks increased 29,729 tons during the 
corresponding period of the present year. 
This illustrates the changed condition in 
the market and substantiates the con- 
clusion that imports during the first three 
months of the present year were in ex 
cess of requirements for consumption. 

Russia, apparently, has succeeded in 
capturing the greater part of the United 
Im- 





}ports from that source increased more 


Its program is the cooperative or-, 


| NE 





Underwood & 


Underwood 


Automobile headlights, designed to reduce glare, received 
the attention of the Bureau of Standards following their 
exhibition at the Highway Safety Conference recently held 


at Washington. 


The second and fourth lights from the left 
in the photograph are of the new type. 


The inventor and an 


expert of the Bureau of Standards are shown inspecting 
them as they are mounted for test purposes. 
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than 60,000 tons receipts of 
1929 quarter and accounted for 54 pe 
cent of the total. 
try to show any marked decrease in ship 


ments. 


over 


India is the erly coun- 


Germany’s imports also increayrcd con- 
siderably during the quarter, receipts be- 
ing approximately 65 per cent ahove 
those for the corresponding quarter last 


year. Russia and British India furnished 
approximately two-thirds of the ship- 
ments. 

Although no detaiis are available at 
this time regarding imports into Grezat 
Britain, they were undoubtedly largely 
from India. Total receipts were about 


60 per cent more than for the first quar- 
ter of 1929. 

From the standpoint of the producer, 
there is little encouragement in the pres- 
ent position of the world manganese mar- 
ket. Steel production is down; consum- 
ers seem to have covered their require- 
ments for the time being, and stocks are 
mounting in the principal consuming 
countries of the world. Competition be- 
tween producers has forced prices down 


to the lowest postwar level and 
orders are being placed at any price. 

Among the factors which have led to 
this situation none has been discussed so 
frequently as the influence of Russian 
production and Soviet policy. According 
to official Union of Socialistie Soviet Re- 
publics statistics, exports from Russia 
during the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 


few 


Qv a < are 5 | a - < 
1929, were 900,000 tons, compared with | obstacle to their exploitation has been 


199,000 tons in the preceding year, and 
every effort is being made to increase 
exports similarly this year. The nat- 
ural effect upon a market of such a large 
increase in supplies is obvious, but the 
result has been doubly depressing ow- 
ing to the determination of the soviets 
to control the world market by effecting 
sales at any price. The result has been 
disastrous to many of the producing 
mines in other countries, some of which 
have been forced to close down, while 
others are able to survive only by prac- 
ticing the greatest economies. In India 
the situation is being met by the intro- 
duction of modern 


more machinery in 
order to increase the efficiency of the 
mines. The government is cooperating 
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W EFFORT FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY| Canadian Tariff as Amended 


| Put into Effect by Parliament 


Measure Passed May 28 Provides for Drawback of 99 Pe 
Cent of Duty on Steel Billets Used for 
Tube Manufacture 








The Department of Commerce is in- | 


formed by its Ottawa office that the new 
Canadian tariff act, with certain changes 
and amendments, has become law, ac- 
cording to advices from the commercial 
attache, Lynn W. Meekins, made public 
June 5, 


The amendments include the insertion 
of one item providing for a drawback of 
99 per cent of the import duty on steel 
billets when used in the manufacture of 
seamless pipe, tubes and flues, and other 
products, 

The act also nrovides for a bounty of 
49'> cents per ton on bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the iron 
and steel industry. The Department’s 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Canadian tariff changes provided 
for in the budget speech of May 1, 1930, 
affecting iron and steel, machinery, 
fruits, vegetables, and grains, and a few 
miscellaneous products, and subsequent 
amendments, were passed by the Cana- 
dian parliament before adjournment on 
May 30, 1930, according to a dispatch 
telegraphed to the Department of Com- 
merce by Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
Meekins, Ottawa. 

Further amendments providing for a 


| few changes in wording of some of the 


Gy 


by spending large sums of money to de- 
velop ports. 

No account of the industry would be 
complete without reference to the inten- 
sive development taking place in the 
Posmasburg area of South Africa, where, 
it is claimed, are very rich and excten- 
sive deposits of manganese. The chief 
the absence of 
with the coast. 
ernment undertook the extension of the 
railway to these fields and it is expected 
that this line will be completed in June 
of this year. In the meantime the Man- 


railway communication 


ganese Corporation (1929), Ltd., which 
controls the mines, has been busy in 
opening up the deposits and erecting 


plant equipment. The daily production 


During 1929 the Gov- | 


of high-grade ore is said to approach | 


1,000 tons. 

With the entrance of manganese ore 
from this and other new sources into the 
world market, it is difficult to imagine 
that steel producers will have any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining their requirements of 
manganese for some time to come. 


items, and six new items, had been 
passed by the house of commons and the 
senate on May 28. These include: 

New items.—The new items affec 
grape juice, feldspar, building stone, 
wood handles or stems for handles for 
agricultural implements or machinery, 
and provide for a drawback of 99 per 
cent of the duty on steel billets when 
used in the manufacture of seamless 
pipe, tubes and flues, intended for the 
manufacture or repair of pressure parts 


of boilers, pulp-mill digestors and vessels 
for the refining of oil; and when used in 
the manufacture of well-drilling ma- 
chinery and apparatus. 

Amended items.—The changes in word- 
ing affect principally crushed or frozen 
fruit pulp; sugar and syrups; gelatin 
capsules; zinc strip; bars imported by 
manufacturers of chain; sheets for 
the manufacture of hollow ware coated 
with vitreous enamel; roller chain; cop- 
per and zinc sheets, ball bearings and 
gasoline engines and electric motors for 
use in the manufacture of washing ma- 
chines or wringers; and bagasse of sugar 
cane, 

Sales tax.—The amendment to the spe- 
cial war revenue act providing for a re- 
duction in the basic sales tax from 2 per 
cent to 1 per cent was approved. 

Bounty on bituminous coal.—The bill 
granting a bounty of 491% cents per ton 
on bituminous coal mined in Canada, and 
used in the iron and steel industry, was 
passed by the house of commons on May 
28 and given approval. 


Pennsylvania Values 
Livestock on Farms 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 5. 
Pennsylvania, with a greater aggre- 
gate value of livestock on farms than the 
New England States, New Jersey and 


Delaware combined, ranks’ eleventh 
among all the States in total value of 
cattle, swine, sheep, horses and mules, 


| according to the bureau of statistics, 


aepartment of agriculture. 

The value of livestock on farms in 
the Commonwealth on Jan, 1, 1930, was 
estimated at $186,984,000 compared to 
$180,182,000 on the corresponding date 
& year previous. 
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SHAVING MUGS BORE THEIR OWNERS’ NAMES? 


EVEN the shaving of hogs has undergone vast 


changes since the day of the monogrammed 


or name-labeled shaving mug. 


In the early years of the packing industry 


the removal 


of bristles from hog carcasses 


was by slow, tedious and most imperfect hand 


scraping. 


involved a great deal of effort 


as well as labor cost. 


The first step toward the use of mechani- 


cal methods for this purpose was an upright 


scraping device equipped with flexible steel 


knives which scraped off the bristles as the 


hog careass was pulled up through it. But 


this was still a comparatively crude method. 


Improvement followed improvement, “Do it 


better, quicker, more economically,” is an 


ever-alive Armour and Company watchword, 


Today, huge machines, equipped with 


**slappers,”’ 


render Mr. Hog a tonsorial 


Fé&lea 


service that is art itself. Not only does this 


“Hog Polisher” make possible tremendous 


savings in labor costs; not only does it do a 


well-nigh perfect job of dehairing .. . but the 


massaging action of the “slappers” estab- 


lishes a new standard for cleanliness and sani- 


tation in the skin treatment of pork products. 


It has helped to bring to Armour’s “Fixed* 


Flavor” Star Ham and Bacon the newer and 


finer quality for which these famous brands 


are noted. 


Modern hog-scraping methods are just one 


of thpusands of marks of the new Armour 


and Company. Down through the years since 


the shaving-mug days many changes, many 


improvements have lined the path of this 


packing industry pioneer. Collectively they 


have resulted in a vastly better service in a 


great every-day public need. 


a tA bie 


President 


te NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR #2 COMPANY 


U.S. A, 
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Admiral Yarnell 






Listed in Treaty 


Statement Sent to Foreign, 
Relations Committee of| 
Senate Shows Changes in| 
Various Classes 











Classes of naval vessels as prescribed 
iby the London treaty are described by| 
Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Chief of the 
INavy’s Bureau of Engineering, in a state- 





Classifies Ships 





\Ruling on Commission’s | 
Order to Be Reviewed | 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, as a result of the finding of 
| probable jurisdiction over the case of 
|the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. v. 
| United States et al., No. 796, will re- | 
view a decision of the District Court for | 
|the Southern District of West Virginia 
| refusing to set aside an order authoriz- | 
ing the construction of a railroad _be- 
tween Wharncliff and Gilbert, West Vir- | 
ginia. 

The suit was instituted, it is pointed | 
out in the jurisdictional statement, to re- | 
strain the enforcement, operation and 
execution of an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizing the | 
Guyandot and Tug River Railroad Com- 
pany to construct and operate a line of | 
railroad between the two points. 

It is explained further that these or- 








by Aristide Briand, French minister of foreign affairs, in 

his proposal for an European federal union; according to a 
translation made public in Washington by the State Department. 

Some sort of a general agreement is needed, however elementary, 

| to affirm the principle of the moral union of Europe, according to 


Ny Arist for a compact of a general nature is pointed out 





THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1930 


Compact of European States Advised 
To Establish Solidarity of Group 


French Minister of Foreign Affairs Says Some Sort of Agreement Is 
Needed to Affirm Principle of Moral Union and to Enable 
United Prosperity Among Countries 


| useless, it would appear to the weaker 
| nations to be likely to expose them, with- 
jout guarantees or compensation, to the 
| yisks of political domination which might 
| result from an industrial domination of 
|the more strongly organized states. 


| It is therefore logical and normal that 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeinG 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


° | ' a. 
Hearing to Be Held June 9 || State’s Complaint 
Representative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, | Charging Unfair 
Practices Upheld 


| 

| 

|Tll., chairman of the House Commiittee | 
|on Flood Control, announced June 5 that 
he had set June 9 as the date for a hear- | 
|ing on a bill (H. R. 12101) giving land- 
owners, whose land has been taken for 
the construction of. spillways for flood | 
control work in the Mississippi area, the 





| 





right to file a bill of acceptance to the| 
| amount specified they should be paid by | 
the Mississippi River Association. | 
| He also stated that he would invite the | 
following to testify at the meeting: The | 
|governors of seven Mississippi Valley | 
| States, the presidents of railroads run-| 
/ning through the affected area, district 
lengineers of the governments in that 
area, and Brig. Gen. Thomas Jackson, | 
‘president of the Mississippi River Asso- | 
| ciation. 


Allegations of Combination 
To Restrain Cigar Trade 
In City of Milwaukee Said 
To Be Sufficient 





State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, May 29. 
The complaint of the State of Wiscon- 
sin in its suit to enjoin the Lewis & 


‘| 


ment filed with the Senate Committee on/ders were entered upon the application | the proposal. The portion of the translation dealing with necessity | the justification of the economic sacrifices | Representative Short (Rep.), of | Leidersdorf Company, the General Cigar 


Foreign Relations. A stmmary of his 
atement was published in the issue of 
une 2. Publication of the full text was 
begun June 4, continued June 5, and con- 
ludes as follows: : 
47. The United States have 309 <e- 
stroyers of a total tonnage of 307,155. 
ixty-one of 63,991 tons are on the dis- 
posal list and 25 of 18,852 are in the 
service of the Coast Guard. 
Inferior Material Used 
Practically all this tonnage was buiit 
during the war, in great haste to meet 
he submarine menace and much ma- 
rial was used which in time of peace 
would never have passed inspection. The 
larger number have an uneconomical and 
nreliable type of turbine which was ac- 
epted only because the company that 


ould producé the greatest number of de-| 


istroyers used this type of machinery. 

e batteries are weak and cruising 
radius inadequate. No destroyers have 
been laid down in the United States for 
10 years. 

48. Both Japan and Great Britain have 
been laying down destroyers since the 
war in a steady continuing program. 
The Japanese have a 1,700-ton destroyer 
with six 4.7-inch guns of which they 
Ihave 11 completed and 13 building. The 
larger proportion of their destroyer ton- 
mage of 107,000 has been built since the 
war with al] the advantages of a steady, 
ontinuous program which enables the 
type to be improved as a result of ex- 
perience in service. 

49. Under the treaty all of our de- 
stroyers wil! be “overage” by Jan. 1, 
1933. We are able if we so desire to lay 
he keels of 150,000 tons of destroyers 
by Jan. 1, 1931. Manifestly such a pro- 
cedure is out of the question. It is, how- 
lever, necessary to lay down a few de- 


stroyers as soon as possible in order to | 


develop the type before proceeding to 
quantity production. If the construction 
of our destroyer tonnage is spread over 


la period of 10 years it must proceed at | 


la rate of 15,000 tons a year. It would 
l|appear that in destroyers the treaty 
gives us a tonnage and a replacement 
schedule which is more than it is ad- 
visable to attempt to meet in the time 
allowed. 
America Leads in Submarines 
50. On Dec. 31, 1929, the submarine 


situation of the United States and 
Japan was as follows: 

Japan, 71 submarines; 77,842 tons 
built and building. None on disposal 
list. 


United States, 127 submarines; 90,810 
tons built and building, of which 45 sub- 
marines, 21,300 tons, were for disposal, 
Neaving 82 submarines, 69,510 tons, ef- 
fective. 

Since the war Japan has pursued a 
steady consistent building program of 


for a compact follows in full text: 
A 

Necessity for a pact of a gen- 

eral nature, however elementary, 

to affirm the principle of the 


|of the road to construct the new line. | 
|The action was brought against them | 
land the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
| sion intervened. Subsequently the lower | 
court issued an order denying the re-| 
lief sought by the petitioners. | 





Inquiry Into Lands Ceded 
By Mexico Will Continue 


The Senate has just adopted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 283) to continue in ful 
| force prior directions to the Public Lands 
|Committee to investigate cessions of 
\lands by the government of Mexico to 
ithe United States. Senator Bratton 
|(Dem.), of New Mexico was author of 
| the resolution. 

CO LLLL=-== x88 ee 
| Japan, 105,500 tons; ratio, 10 to 7.03. 

| The United States can replace all of 
| its destroyer tonnage by 1935 if it so 
| desires. 

| Submarines: United States, 82, 69,- 
| 510 tons; Japan, 71, 77,642 tons; ratio, 1 
|to 1.2. Under treaty: United States, 52,- 
| 700 tons; Japan, 52,700 tons; ratio, 1 
|to 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


United States submarines are mostly | 


|of war construction and much less capa- 
| ble than Japanese submarines which are 
|}mostly of postwar construction. 

The United States can lay down about 
40,000 tons by Dec. 31, 1936, and Japan 
can replace about 19,200 tons. 

Japan Gains in Destroyers 

It will be seen from the above that 
Japan entered the conference with a 
ratio of 10 to 6.78 in cruisers, 10 to 5.8 
(nominal) in destroyers and 10 to 12 in 


submarines and came out with 10 to 6.46 | 


in cruisers, 10 to 7.03 in destroyers and 
| 10 to 10 in submarines, 
The gain in destroyer ratio is more 
|nominal than real on account of the 
weakness of ‘Jeaited States destroyers 
which can Le eeplaced by modern, up-to- 
date destroyers under the treaty. 

It will be seen from the above data 


that the ratio 5-3 was one in theory only ; 


| when the conference began. The United 
| States has not observed this ratio in the 
past by failure to build up to it. 


It is the ships that aetually are built | 


or building that count in a conference, 
and we could hardly expect another na- 
tion to sacrifice tonnage already in ex- 
istence in order to come to a ratio 
inferior to that which they already pos- 
sessed, and it would appear from the 
results that the United States came out 
very well in the ratios obtained. 

58. It is noted that the treaty has been 
bitterly attacked in England and in 
Japan. The general inference would be 
; that it is as fair to all nations as it was 
humanly possible to make it. 

59. It is, of course, assumed that if this 


submarines most of which are of a dis-| treaty is approved Congress will appro- 
placement which is believed by subma- | priate the money to carry out the con- 
rine officers to be the best size. For-| struction provided for. If the treaty is 


eign experts and foreign material have) rejected, it will throw the whole naval | 
The results of at-'! 


been used, and ‘submarine design and | policy in confusion. 


operations are concentrated in a subma- 
rine bureau in the navy department. 

Japan entered the conference with a 
submarine force superior to that of the| 
United States, and with this in mind it 
may be secn how difficult it was for her, 
to see the virtue of a 5-3 ratio in which 
she was assigned the 3. 

51. Under the treaty about 40,000 tons 
of submarines can be laid down by the | 
United States from 1981 to 1936 inclu- 
sive, and 14,830 tons from 1937 to 1939 | 
inclusive, or a total of 54,830 tons to be 
completed by the end of 1942. 

52. Under the treaty it does not ap- 
pear that the United States has been 

laced at any disadvantage. Parity has 

om reached with Japan through the 
latter country giving up a superiority 
in effective tonnage. The reduction in 
tonnage does not jeopardize our national 
safety, and results in economy. 

53. The following table gives approxi- 
mate costs per ton of the several classes 
of ships: Battleships, $1,200; aircraft car- 
riers, $1,400; cruisers, $1,800; destroyers, | 
$2,000; submarines, $3,000. 

54. The following tonnage can be laid 
down prior to Dec. 31, 1936: Aircraft car- | 
riers, 69,000 tons; cruisers, 154,000 tons; | 
destroyers, 150,000 tons; submarines, 40,- 
000 tons. | 

The above cruiser tonnage includes 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, which are to be laid down 
in navy yards. 

55. The cost of vessels which can be 
laid down prior to Dee. 31, 1936, is: Air- | 
craft carriers, 69,000 tons at $1,400, $96.,- | 
600,000; cruisers, 154,000 tons at $1,800, | 
$277,200,000; destroyers, 150,000 tons at | 
$2,000, $300,000,000; submarines, 40,000 
tons at $3,000, $120,000,000. Total, $793,- 

The cost to complete cruisers already 
laid down will be about $50,000,000. 

56. It is hardly advisable to lay down 
this amount of tonnage in the next 6 
years. it is believed, however, that it 
should be laid down in the next 10 years | 
and that a building program to this ef-| 
fect should be approved at once. This | 
will entail an annual appropriation of 
about $85,000,000 for new construction | 
and will provide for an even, orderly con- | 
struction which will avoid humps in the 
building program and will enable the 
Navy Department to improve the types 
in the course of years. 

57. Tonnage, built, building, appropri- 
ated for Dec. 31, 1929. Cruisers (all), 
less than 20 years of age. United States, 
28, 250,500 tons; Japan, 33, 206,815 tons; 
ratio, 10 to 8.25. 

Under treaty: United States, 
tons; Japan, 208,850 tons; ratio, 10 to 


6.46. 

No Change for 8-inch Ships 
Eight-Inch Gun _ Cruisers: 
States, 18, 180,000 tons (5 authorized 
but not appropriated for are not in- 
cluded). 

0 to 6. Under treaty, same. 

Cruisers with smaller caliber than 
8-inch guns: United States, 10, 70,500 
ons; Japan, 21, 98,415 tons; ratio, 10 
to 13.96. Under treaty: United States, 
143,500 tons; Japan, 100,450 tons; 
10 to 7. 

Destroyers: United States, 213, 217,- 
504 tons; Japan, 115, 129,375 tons; ratio, 
0 to 5.8. 

The Japanese destroyers are mostly of 
postwar construction, larger, faster and 
more heavily armed than United States 
destroyers. The United States de- 
istroyers are all war built, and are now 
mostly over 10 years of age. The ratio 
as far as effectiveness of units is con- 
erned approaches equality. 





jtempting to get through Congress the 
| building program of three years ago pro- 
| viding for 71 ships are well known. Ships 
afloat are worth far more in war than 
paper-building programs in the files of 
the Navy Department. And such ships 
can only be obtained by the cooperation 
of Congress and the Navy Department 
working along definite lines and a con- 
sistent building program framed in ac- 
cordance with the treaty. 





Recent Decisions 


moral union of Europe and sol- 
| emnly to sanction the fact of the 
; solidarity established among 
European states. 


In a formula as liberal as possible, but | 
clearly indicating the essential objective 
|of this association in the service of the} 
| collective work of pacific organization of | 
|Europe, the signatory governments | 
| would engage to make regular contacts, ; 
|in periodical or extraordinary meetings, | 
|for the examination in common of all} 
| questions which might concern primarily | 
the community of European peoples. 

1. The signatory governments appear- | 
ing thus committed to the general orien- 
|tation of a certain gommon policy, the} 
principle of a Eur6épean union would 
henceforth be removed from all discus- | 
|sion and placed above all procedure of | 
| daily application; the study of ways and | 
means would be reserved to the Euro- | 
| pean conference or to the permanent or- 


| ganization which would be called upon | 
to constitute the living bond of solidarity 
| between European nations and thus to 
incarnate the moral personality of the 
| European union. 

| 2, This initial and symbolic pact, un- | 
| der which would be pursued in practice 
the determination, organization and de- 
velopment of the constituent elements of 
the European association, should be 
drawn up in a sufficiently brief form to 
limit itself to defining the essential role 
of this association. (The possible exten- 
/ sion of this pact of principle into the 
conception of a more definite charter | 
would belong to the future, if it should 
| be favorable to the development of the | 
European union.) | 


3. The terms of the European pact | 
| should however, take into account the) 
essential reservations indicated in the) 
| present memorandum. It would, in fact, | 
be important to define the character of 
Europe considered as regional entente 
within the terms of article 21 of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, and 
exercising its activity within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations. (It 
would particularly be specified that the 
European association could not replace 
the League of Nations in tasks entrusted 
to that body by the covenant or by 
treaties and that, even in its own domain 
of the organization of Europe, it should 
still coordinate its special activity with 
|the general activity of the League of 
| Nations.) | 
| 4. In order better to attest the sub- | 


Jordination of the European association | 


| to the League of Nations, the European | 
| pact would, at first, be reserved to Eu- 
| ropean states which are members of the | 
League. 


Necessity of a mechanism 

adapted to assuring to the Euro- 

pean union the organs indispen- 
sable to the accomplishment of 
its task. 

A. Necessity of a representative and | 
responsible organ, in the form of regu-| 
larly establishing the “European Confer- | 
ence,” composed of representatives of all 
the European governments which are 
members of the League of Nations and 





in BUSINESS LAW 


Action Lies Against Unfaithful Agent for Deceit 





An agent who is unfaithful to his trust may be liable in damages to his 


principal for deceit, the Massachusetts 
opinion sets out the following facts: 


was employed by the plaintiff to procure a customer for his: real estate. 


Supreme Judicial Court has ruled. The 
The defendant, a real estate broker, 
The 


borker received an offer from one Scott, who signed a written agreement to | 


buy at the price of $10,000 and deposited $300. 


The broker then fraudulently 


represented to the owner that Scott would pay no more than $9,700 and induced | 
the owner to sign an agreement to sell the property to one Sones, falsely 


representing that Sones was the agent of Scott. 


conveyed the real estate to Sones. 


true, but before the deed was delivered, 


On the advice of an attorney, the owner completed the transaction, executed 
the deed, and paid the broker his commission. 
owner was held to owe him the utmost good faith. 
on him, the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 
on with the contract after discovering the fraud was held not to relieve the 
broker of responsibility for the wrong, nor deprive the owner of his right 
of action. (Doujotos v. Leventhal; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 27, 1930.) 


€ When the owner signed the agreement 
to sell, he was ignorant of the fraud and believed the misrepresentations were 


The owner subsequently | 


he discovered that he had been cheated. | 
The broker as agent of the 
For the deceit practised | 
The fact that the owner went 





Marks “Tex” and “Lux” 


Held Confusingly Similar 


A composite trade mark, whose dominating feature is the word “Tex,” is 
not registrable in the Patent Office for washing and cleaning compounds, the 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals has held. 


The Tex Company sought 


registration of the mark for use on cleaning compounds in powdered form. 


The application was opposed by Lever 


mark “Lux” registered 18 years previously for use on soap and soap powder 
in the form of flakes. ‘ The parties stipulated that Lever Brothers Company 


had expended in excess of $10,000,000 


Brothers Company, owner of the trade 


in advertising “Lux” and during a 10- 


year period the sales were thore than 800,000,000 packages, and that The 


+ 


which would be the essential directing 
organ of the European union, in liaison 
with the League of Nations. 

The powers of this conference, the or-, 
ganization of its presidency and of its 
regular or extraordinary sessions, should | 
be determined at the next meeting of 
European states, which shali have to de- 
liberate on the conclusions of the report 





jon the inquiry and which, subject to 


indispensable governmental approvals or 
parliamentary ratifications, should give 
assurance that the project of European 
organization will be perfected. 

In order to avoid any predominance in | 
favor of one European state over the 
others, presidents of the European con- 
ference should be elected annually and 


|; function in rotation. 


B. Necessity of an executive organ, in | 
the form of a permanent political com- | 
mittee, composed of only a certain num- | 
ber of members of the European confer- | 
ence and assuring, in practice, to the | 
European union its organization for | 
study at the same time as its instrument | 
of action. 


The composition and powers of the Eu- | 
ropean committee, the manner of desig- | 
ration of its members, the organization 
of its presidency and of its regular or 
extraordinary sessions, should be deter- 
mined at the next meeting of European 
states. As the activity of this commit- 
tee, like that of the conference, is to 
be exercise within the framework of the 
League of Nations, its meetings should 
be held at Geneva itself, where its reg- 


| ular sessions might coincide with those | 


of the council of the League of Nations. | 

1. With a view to protecting the Euro- | 
pean committee from any personal pre- | 
dominance, its presidents should func- 
tion in rotation. 

2. As the committee can include only 
a restricted number of representatives 
of European states which are members | 
of the League of Nations, it should keep | 
the power of inviting the representatives | 
of other European governments at any | 
time, whether or not they are members | 
of the League of Nations, which might | 
be particularly interested in the study | 
of a question. The power would, further, | 
be formally reserved to it to invite, when- | 
ever it should consider it necessary or 
opportune, a representative of a non- 
European power, whether or not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, to attend, 
or even to take part (in an advisory | 
capacity or with the right to vote) in 
deliberations bearing on a question in 
which it might be interested. 

3. One of the first tasks of the com- 
mittee might include: - . 

On one hand, the general examination 


|of any procedure for the realization and 


application of the project contemplated, 
in accordance with essential data from 
consultation of the governments and the 
search, for this purpose, for ways and} 
means tending technically to bring out | 


|the constituent elements of the future | 
| federal European union; 


On the other, the general itemization 
of the program of European cooperation, 
including: 

a. The study of political, economic, so- 
cial and other questions of particular in- 
terest to the European community and 
not yet dealt with by the League of Na- 
tions; 

b. Special action to be taken to stim- 


| ulate the execution of general decisions 


of the League of Nations by the Euro- 
pean governments. 

4. The committee, after adopting the 
general program of European coopera- 
tion, might confide the study of certain 


| chapters to special technical committees, 


while assuring. itself the conditions 
necessary for always maintaining the 


| work of ‘the experts under the super- 


vision and immediate impetus of the po- 
litical element, the direct cessation of 
the governments, which are jointly re- 
sponsible for the prosecution of their 
international enterprise and which alone 
can assure the success thereof in the 
political plane on which its higher jus- 
tification lies. (To this end, the presi- 


| dency of the technical committees might |. 
| be entrusted, in each particular case, to|intended for the development of the 


a European statesman selected either 
within or without the European political 
committee. ) 

C. Necessity of a secretariat service, 
however restricted at the beginning, to 


jassure the administrative execution of 


the instruction of the president of the 
conference or of the European commit- 
tee, communications between govern- 
ments signatory to the European pact, 
convocations of the conference or of the 
committee, preparation of their discus- 
sions, recording and notification of their 
resolutions, ete. 


1. In the beginning, the secretariat 


;might be entrusted te=the government 


charged, in rotation, with the presidency 


|of the European committee. 


2. When the necessity of a permanent 


|to be made to the whole should be found 
lonly in the development of a political 
| situation warranting confidence between 
peoples and true pacification of minds. 
| And even after the actual accomplish- 
| ment of such a condition, assured by the 
establishment of a regime of constant 


land close peaceful association in peace 


between the peoples of Europe, there 


would still be needed, on the political | 
plane, the intervention of a higher feel- | 
ing of international necessities to impose | 


on the members of the European com- 
munity, in favor of the collectivity, the 
sincere conception and effective prosecu- 
tion of a truly liberal tariff policy. 

B. Conception of European political 
cooperation as one which ought to tend 
toward this essential end: a federation 


built not upon the idea of unity but of | 


union; that is to say, sufficiently flexible 
to respect the independence and national 
sovereignty of each of the states, while 
assuring them all the benefit of collective 
solidarity for the settlement of political 
questions involving the fate of the Euro- 
pean community or that of one of its 
members. 

(Such a conception might imply, as a 
consequence, the general development for 
Europe of a system of arbitration and 
security, and the progressive extension 
to the whole European community of 
the policy of international guarantees in- 
augurated at Locarno, until such time as 
special agreements or series of agree- 
ments are merged into a more general 
system.) 

C. Conception of the economic organi- 
zation of Europe as one which ought to 
tend to this essential end: a rapproche- 
ment of the European economic systems 
effected under the polifical responsibility 
of the governments working in unison. 

With this purpose in mind, the govern- 
ments might definitively associate them- 
selves in an act of a general 
and of principle which would constitute 


a simple pact of economic solidarity, the | 


purpose which they intend to set as the 
ideal end to their tariff policy (estab- 
lishment of a common market to raise 
to the maximum the level of human 
well-being over all the territories of the 
European community). With the help 
of such a general orientation, immediate 
efforts could be undertaken practically 
for the rational organization of European 
production and exchanges, by means of 
the progressive liberation and the me- 
thodical simplification of the circulation 
of goods, capital and persons, with the 
single reservation of the needs of national 
defense in each state. 

The very principle of this tariff policy 
having been once sanctioned, and defini- 
tively sanctioned, on the plane of the gen- 
eral policy of the governments, the study 


|could be referred as a whole to the tech- | 
| nical examination of a committee of ex-| 
| perts, under the conditions contemplated 
|in Title II, B, observation 4. 


| Galena, Mo., author of the bill, said that 
|his proposal would amend the flood con- 
trol act of 1928, which does not provide 
|for bills of acceptance to be filed after 
the board has set the value of the 
property. 


Company, and the G. H. P. Co., Ine., from 
carrying out agreements and practices in 
violation ef the State statutes prohibit- 
ing combinations in restraint of trade 
and to recover a penalty for the viola- 
tion of such statutes has been sustained 





nature | 


Army Construction Bills 
Are Approved by House 


Two construction bills were passed in 

the House June 5, one (H. R. 8159) au- 
|thorizing appropriations of $45,000 to 
complete an officers’ apartment building, 
at the Military Academy of West Point, 
$343,784 for a revised building program 
jat Fort Lewis, Wash., and $75,000 for 
| barracks at Fort Benning, Ga. 
The other (H. R. 6340) authorizes ap- 
| propriation of $650,000 for construction | 
|of the mountain branch of the National ; 
| Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 
| Johnson City, Tenn. 





‘Uniform Contract Rules 
For Government Favored 


Uniform requirements affecting Gov-| 
ernment contracts would be established, | 
according to a bill (H. R. 5568) which a| 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Judiciary has just agreed to report fa-| 
vorably to the full Committee. | 

“All contracts estimated to exceed $500 | 
in amount for work, materials, supplies | 
or services, other than personal, shall te; 
made after advertising for bids a suffi- | 
cient time previously and not less than} 
|10 days before thesday set for the open- | 
|ing thereof,” the bill states. 





ordination and study where none exist 
(for example, for European equipment 
|or for the various European waterways 
commissions), 

or to support the efforts of the League 
of Nations in questions which are al- 
ready the subject of methodical studies 
(especially in preparing, by exchanges of 
views and friendly negotiations, for the 
entrance into effect, in the relations of 
the states of Europe, of conventions 
drawn ‘up or recommendations formu- 
lated by the League of Nations), 

or, finally, to stimulate conférences, 
European or general, of the League of 
Nations on questions which may be prop- 
erly dealt with by it, but which have 
not yet been so dealt with. (Non-Euro- 
pean states would be invited to be repre- 
sented by observers at any European con- 
ference and any convention which would 
be drawn up by a conference convoked 
jat the request of the states of Europe, in 
;so far as its purpose was not strictly 
|continental, would be open to adherence 


| of the ways and means of its realization| by non-European states.) 


C. Determination of all methods of co- 
operation between the European Union| 
and the countries located outside that 
union. 

A 


occupied a 


| A L 


In requesting the opinion of the 26 
European governments by which it was 
; commissioned to make the inquiry on the 


Advisability of reserving for | 
either the next European con- 


ference or the future European 
| committee the study of all ques- 


| tions of application. 


!ropean cooperation, particularly in the 
| following spheres: 

jalization, in Europe, of the program 
|drawn up by the last economic confer- 


ence of the League of Nations; the con- | 


| trol of the policy of industrial unions 


|and cartels among various countries; ex- | 


amination and preparation of all future 
possibilities regarding the progressive 
lowering of tariffs ete. 

2. Economic equipment. Realization of 


|coordination between great public works | 
|executed by European states (routes for | 


|heavy automobile traffic, canals, etc.). 
| 3. Communications and transit. By 
|land, water and air: Regulation and im- 
| provement of inter-European traffic; co- 
|ordination of the labors of the European 
| waterways commissions; agreements be- 
tween railways; European regime of 


!posts, telegraphs and telephones; radio- | 


| broadcasting rules, ete. ; 
4. Finances. Encouragement of credit 


economically less developed regions of 
|Europe; European market; 


| questions, etc. 


| questions 
labor in inland navigation and in glass 
trades; questions having a continental 
or regional character, such as the regu- 
lation of the social consequences of inter- 


country to another of laws respecting 
\labor accidents, social insurance, work- 
}ers, pensions, etc.). 

6. Hygiene. General extension of cer- 
|tain methods of hygiene subjects essayed 
by the health organization of the League 
of Nations (in particular, reclamation 
lof agricultural regions; application of 
|insurance against illness; regional schools 





| 1. General Economy. The effective re- | 


monetary | 


| 5. Labor, Settlement of certain labor | 
peculiar to Europe, such as| 


Europearemigration (application by one | 


Tex Company had spent during three years in excess of $30,000 in advertising 
“Tex” and the sales had totaled more than 350,000 pounds. The court held 


secretariat is recognized, the seat of this|of hygiene; European epidemiology; ex- 
secretariat should be the same as that|change of information and officials be- 


323,500 | 


United | 


Japan, 12, 108,400 tons; ratio, | 


ratio, | 


that the goods of both parties were in the same class for trade mark purposes, 


| and that there was likelihood of confuston or mistake in the use of the two 
It was concluded that “if a person heard for the first time of a cleaning 


| marks. 
material bearing the name of ‘Lux,’ 


Co. v. The Tex Co.; C. C. P. A., June 4, 


Liability of Manufacturer and 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court has ruled that a manufacturer 
of, and a dealer in, combs used in water-waving a woman’s hair were liable 


for injuries received by her when heat 
took fire. 


| 


and the manufacturer, The Standard 


rendering verdicts against the dealer and 


later had occasion to purchase or direct the purchase of a cleaning material, 
it would not be at all unlikely that a cleaning material bearing the name ‘Tex’ 

would be accepted in the belief that it was the same as had been recommended 
| to the purchaser, “Tex” was therefore held not registrable, 


The injured woman, Sadie E. Farley, brought actions of tort against 
| the hairdresser, Marie H. Dederick, the dealer, Edward E. Tower & Co. Inc., 


highly recommended, and some time 


(Lever Brothers 
1930.) 


Dealer for Dangerous Articles 


was applied to the hair and the combs 


Pyroxoloid Corporation. 


The jury in 
manufacturer 


would have been 


| warranted in finding, the court stated, the following facts: The plaintiff went 


| into the hairdresser’s establishment to have her hair water-waved. 
| ess, an attendant wet the hair, put combs in it while it was wet, and was 
drying it with hot air when the combs took fire and burned her head. 
combs were bought from the dealer, and by it from the manufacturer. 





In the proc- 


The 
There 


| Was evidence that the combs were made of a substance ignitable by ap- 
| plication of heat without flame, and that the manufacturer and dealer knew 


this, but the hairdresser did not. 


It was a fair inference from the evidence, 


the opinion states, that the combs would be used in connection with a ma- 


chine designed to produce heat, unless warning of the hazard was given. 


warning was given. 
manufacturer under the rule “that a 
knows inherently dangerous 


is 


to human 
person, who has no knowledge of its true character, 


No 


The court affirmed the judgments against the dealer and 


person who sells an article, which he 
life, limb or health, to another 
and fails to give notice 


thereof to the purchaser, is liable in damages to a third person who, while in 
the exercise of due care, is injured by a use of it which should have been com- 


templated by the seller.” 


(Farley v. Edward E, Tower Co. et al.; Mass. Sup. 


| the committee, that is, Geneva. 


of the meetings of the conference and of | 
3. Organization of the secretariat serv-| 
ice should always be examined while 
taking into account the at least partial! 
and temporary utilization of special serv- | 
ices of the secretariat of the League of | 

Nations. 
A 


Necessity of deciding in advance 
the essential directives which 
must determine the general con- 
ceptions of the European com- 
mittee and guide it inits studies | 
for the elaboration of the pro- 
gram of European organization. 

(This third point could be reserved for 
the consideration of the next European 
meeting.) 

A. General subordination of the Eco- 
nomic Problem to the Political. 

All possibilty of progress toward eco- 
nomic union being strictly determined by 
the question of security, and this ques- 
tion being intimately bound up with} 
that of the realizable progress toward 
political union, it is on the political plane | 
that constructive effort looking to giving | 
Europe its organic structure should first | 
of all be made. It is also on this plane | 
that the e.onomic policy of Europe should | 
afterwards be drawn up, in its broad out- | 
lines, as well as the special customs 
policy each European state. | 


tween national health services; scienti- | 
| fic and administrative cooperation in the | 


struggle against great social scourges, 
against occupational diseases and infant 
mortality, ete.). 

7. Intellectual cooperation. Cooperation 
by universities and academies; literary 


and artistic relations; centralization of | 


scientific research; improvement of the 


| press system in relations between agen- 
leies and@in transportation of newspapers, | 


ete. 

8. Interparliamentary relations. Utili- 
zation of the organization and labors of 
the “Interparliamentary Union” for the 
development of contacts and exchanges 
of views between parliamentary circles 
of the various European countries (in 
order to prepare the political ground for 
the accomplishments of the European 


Union which would necessitate parlia- | 


mentary approval and, in a general way, 


to improve the international atmosphere | 
in Europe for the mutual understanding | 


of the interests and sentiments of the 
peoples). 

9. Administration. Formation of Euro- 
pean sections in certain universal inter- 
national bureaus. 


B, Determination of methods of Euro- | 


pean cooperation in questions which 
might come before the European confer- 
ence or the European committee. 


It might be advisable, according to) 


cases: 


|four points set forth above, the govern- 
,of the Republic wishes to make the gen- 
‘eral observation that, for purely prac- | 


should adhere to as elementary a con- 
ception as possible of the subject of 
consultation; not that it is its wish to 
limit the possibilities of future develop- 
ment of a federal organization of Europe, 
but because, in the present state of the 
European world and for the sake of in- 
creasing the chances of unanimous con- 
sent to the first concrete proposal ca- 
pable of conciliating all the interests and 
all the special situations involved, it is! 
of great importance to keep to the initial 
data of some very simple views. Like- 
wise the kest method is to proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex, and to 
trust to time in the task of assuring, 
| with life, by a constant evolution and by 
a kind of continuous creation, the full 
expansion of the natural! resources which 
; the European Union might contain. 

It was a conception of that character 
which already had guided the repre- 
| sentative of France, when, before the 
first European meeting, convened at 
Geneva, he limited himself to suggesting, 
as a starting point, the seeking of a 
simple federal bond to be set up between 
|the European governments which were 
members of the League of Nations to 
assure their cooperation in practice. 
| As a matter of fact, it is not a ques- 
tion of setting up completely an ideal 
structure answering in the abstract all 
the logical needs of a vast plan of a 
| European federal mechanism but, on the 


|contrary, by avoiding what would be 
premature, of confining one’s self prac- 
tically to the actual realization of a first 
means of contact and of constant solidar- 
ity betwen European governments, for 
the settlement in common of all prob- 
lems bearing on the organization of Eu- 
ropean peace and the rational organiza- 
tion of the vital forces of Europe. 

The government of the republic would 
appreciate receiving the reply of the gov- 
ernments consulted, before July 15, with 
all the spontaneous observations or sug- 
gestions with which they may feel their 
communications should be accompanied. 
It expresses the firm hope that such 
| replies, inspired by the deep cdncern to 
satisfy the expectation of the peoples 
and the aspirations of the European con- 
science, will supply the elements of un- 
derstanding and conciliation making pos- 

sible, with the first embryonic federal 
organization, the establishment of a last- 
ing framework of this European coopera- 
tion, the program of which can be de- 
cided on by the next meeting at Geneva. 

The time has never been more pro- 
pitious or more pressing for the inaugu- 
ration of a constructive work in Europe. 
| The settlement of the main problems, 
material and moral, incident to the late 
war, will soon have liberated new Eu- 
rope from a burden which bore most 
heavily upon its psychology, as well as 
on its economic system. It appears 
henceforward-to be ready for a positive 
effort and one which will fit in with the 
new order. It is a decisive hour, when 


watchful Europe may determine her 
own fate. 

Unite to live and prosper; such is the 
stringent necessity which will hence- 


forth confront the nations of Europe. 
It seems that the feeling of the peoples 
has already been made clear on this sub- 
ject. It behooves the governments to 
assume their responsibilities today, un- 


by the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 

The Lewis & Leidersdorf Company de- 
murred to the complaint on the ground 
of insufficiency of facts and appealed 
from the order of the circuit court over- 
ruling the demurrer. 

The complaint alleged that the Lewis 
& Leidersdorf Company was a wholesale 
dealer in cigars and such other goods as 
are customarily sold in cigar stores, that 
it was the largest jobber of cigars in the 


| City of Milwaukee and had the exclusive 


handling of more brands of cigars than 


;any other jobber in such city, and that 


by reason of such fact and its arrange- 
ments with the other two defendants it 
dominant position in the 
wholesale cigar and tobacco business in 
that city. 

The complaint further alleged that the 


|three defendants had combined and con- 


spired to attempt to create a monopoly 
of the sale of cigars in the City of Mii- 
waukee, to restrain trade and to drive 
other wholesale dealers in such city out 
of business. 
Attempted Monopoly Charged 

As specific facts the complaint alleged 
that there were 450 retail cigar dealers 
in the city, and that the Lewis & Leid- 
ersdorf Company had entered into con- 
tracts with 170 dealers under which such 
dealers agreed to purchase their entire 
stock from the Lewis & Leidersdorf 
Company and to display for sale in their 
counters, atop of all other cigars, such 


| brands as the Lewis & Leidersdorf Com- 
|pany should designate. 
| alleged that to induce such retail dealers 


It was further 


to enter into such contracts the Lewis 
and Leidersdorf Company agreed to give 
them discounts in excess of those al- 
lowed to other dealers, and to take from 
them at full value all unsaleable goods 
for other goods at equal value, and that 
by reason of such arrangements and con- 
tracts the greater part of the wholesale 
business formerly done by manufacturers 
and other jobbers in Milwaukee with re- 
tail dealers operating under such con- 
tracts with the Lewis & Leidersdorf 
Company has been destroyed, 

Section 133.01 of the statutes of Wis- 
consin declares every contract or com- 
bination in the nature of a trust or con- 
spiracy in restraint to be illegal and de- 
fines illegal restraint of trade to include 
contracts, combinations, and conspiracies 
to limit or fix the amount or quantity of 
any article or commodity to be manufac- 
tured, mined, produced, or sold, or to fix 
any standard or figure in which its price 
to the public shall be in any manner con- 
trolled or established. 

Sherman Act Reenacted 

The court to sustain its holding re- 
ferred to a number of decisions of the 
Federal courts involving the Sherman 
Act, pointing out that such section 133.01 
of the State statutes is a reenactment 
of the first two sections of the Sherman 
Act with application to intrastate as dis- 
tinguished from interstate transactions. 

The court held that “to monopolize it 


A. Determination of the field of Eu-|tical reasons, it has believed that it! is not necessary that the monopolization 


be complete” and that “it is sufficient if 
the acts charged tend toward that end, 
and to deprive the public of benefits of 
free competition” and that “an attempt 
at monopoly may exist although limited 
to a narrow territory * * * if the 
acts charged tend directly, necessarily, 
and substantially toward monapoly.” 

The Lewis & Leidersdorf Company 
contended that the complaint did not 
state sufficient facts, and that the alle- 
gations that the defendants had formed 
a combination and conspiracy with in- 
tent to restrain competition were con- 
clusions. The court held, however, that 
such allegations were not conclusions of 
facts, but allegations of simple facts 
which the demurrer admitted to be true. 

It was also contended that the statute 
prohibits only such combinations as fix 
or limit the price or quantity of the arti- 
cles or commodities, and that the provi- 
sion respecting supply is material only 
because it affects price. The court, how- 
ever, construed the word “supply” in the 
statute to cover not only the idea of 
quantity of cigars, but also that of 
brands and sizes, and held that the nec- 
essary effect of the combination and con- 
spiracy charged in the complaint would 
be to “deprive the public of choice in the 
cigars they will buy, and to cut off sup- 
ply from the portion of the public who 
prefer brands of cigars other than those 
supplied by the defendants,” and that 
such a combination and conspiracy was 
in violation of the statute. 

Coercion Not Required 

The court pointed out that “free ac- 
cess to. trade outlets is a right of indi- 
viduals,” that “closing such outlets or 
materially narrowing them to competi- 
tors is a direct and unlawful restraint of 
trade” and that “all contracts or acts 
that are entered into or done with intent 
to wrong the general public and to limit 
the right to individuals thus restrain the 
free flow of commerce and are con- 
demned.” 

The Lewis & Leidersdorf Company 
claimed that the contract with its re- 
tailers was lawful. The court stated, 
however, that under the allegations of 
the complaint such contract, even though 
lawful, was being used unlawfully to 
restrain trade and to create a monopoly, 
and declared that “a contract lawful in 
itself becomes unlawful when used as 
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[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 








individual initiatives and disorderly un- 
dertakings the grouping of material 
and moral forces the collective control 
of which it is incumbent on them to 
keep, to the benefit of the European com- 
munity as well as of humanity. 
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The petitioner, it was pointed out in ware and the fifth Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
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lating Racks and Trays 
Fails to Show Necessary 
Patentability 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fruit GROWERS EXPRESS COMPANY V. 
JOHN A. MASSIE, TRUSTEE; CIRCUIT 
CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIR- 
cuIT, No. 4177. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Delaware. Before Bur- 
FINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, Circuit 
Judges. 

The fulf text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 23, follows: 

BUFFINGTON, J.—In the court below 
suit was brought by Massie, assignee of 
patent No. 1588948, granted June 15, 
1926, to E. A. Downey for a “connector 
for ventilating racks and trays,” charg- 
ing infringement. After hearing, that 
court entered a decree holding, inter 
alia, that the patent was “good and valid 
in law as to all the claims thereof.” 
Thereupon the defendant took this ap- 
peal assigning for error, inter alia, that 
the court erred in so decreeing that the 
patent was “good and valid in law as to 
all the claims thereof.” Inasmuch as 
this assignment is basic and as we have 
reached the conclusion the court was in 
error in decreeing the patent valid, we 
confine ourselves to that question alone, 
as error in that regard necessitates dis- 
missal of the bill without reference to 
the other questions involved. 





The proofs in the case show that the | 


defendant was a manufacturer of re- 
frigeration fruit cars. Such cars were 
equipped with fruit-carrying racks which 
were slatted so as to permit ventilation. 
They were also provided 
hinges which allowed the racks to be 
folded over. This facilitated removal 
for cleaning. There was no proof that 
there had been any dissatisfaction with 
these hinged racks or any general cal] 
of the art for improvement therein. The 
hinges commonly used on the douWe 
racks extended above the rack, when 
flattened out, and thus made an uneven 
floor on which to rest fruit packages. 
Testimony Reported 

The appellant express company de- 
sired a hinge that would not project 
zbove the rack floor and, quite generally, 
let its desire be known to men about the 
plant. Downey conceived the hinge in 
question, which is a two-way hinge hid- 
den beneath the floor of the rack. Dow- 
ney, the alleged inventor, was a car- 
penter in defendant’s shops, who de- 
scribed his work as “carpenter jobs— 
any special jobs that come into the shop 
they generally turn over to. ™e; yes, 
putting in handles and any necessary 
work that employes make outside and 
they will come in to me and I will help 
them out.” 

“Q. Have you any contract with the 
company other than simply hired by the 
day or week? 

eA. No, ait. 

“Q. Have you been employed in put- 
ting in floor racks? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. Your work is indoor work? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Floor racks are put on the cars 
outdoors? 

“A. Yes, sir.” 

Taking the stand as a witness, he was 
asked to “state the circumstances unde} 
which you made this invention and about 
when?” The entire testimony as to such 
origin was as follows: 

“A. Mr. Herold came in the shop a 
few minutes before 4 with some pieces 
of iron and held them up and said, ‘how 
for a floor rack hinge?’ Mr. McEwan 
said they needed a hinge that was wanted 
under the floor surface. I called Mr. 
Herold and Mr. McEwan over to the 
bench and on a drawing board I made a 
pencil sketch of a loop and explained to 
Mr. McEwan and Mr. Hercld how it 
could be done. 

“Q. Examine plaintiff’s exhibit B for 
identification and say whether you recog- 
nize that as the sketch you have re- 
ferred to? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Was that sketch made on a block 
of that size? 

“A, No, sir; it was a larger piece and 
I cut this small piece off.” 

Development Natural 

Herold was not called as a witness 
and though McEwan, who was a fore- 
man employed by the defendant, denied 
the testimony of Downey that he was 
the originator of the hinge and claimed 
he himself was the originator, we will 
not consider McEwan’s testimony and 
confine ourselves to Downey’s account 
of the origin of the device. It will thus 
be seen that by his own account, just as 
soon as it was suggested “they needed 
a hinge that was wanted under the floor 
surface,” he, as a carpenter, without any 
experimental work, showed how it could 
be done and then and there made a 
sketch on a piece of board, which, as 
found by the court, “fully illustrates and 
discloses the subject matter of the in- 
vention.” 

Turning to the hinge in ordinary use, 
we note that each side of the hinge is 
provided with a cylindrical opening into 
which a bolt is inserted, which binds the 


hinge parts together but allows rota- 
tion by each. This construction neces- 
sitates the hinge-joining pin and the 


enclosing cylindrical parts of the hinge 
parts to project from the surface of the 
structure to which the hinge is attached. 
Downey still retained a cylindrical end 
of one hinge side and with a pin through 
it, but this pin he provided with a link 
which couples to the other hinge side 
and provides such latter part with an 
elongated slot in which the connecting 
link is entirely below the surface. 

This device, which has a separate pin 
for connection with each hinge side, 
drops the hinge connections below the 
surface and also permits the two 
tions of the rack to be doubled back in 
both directions. That it is clever mech- 
anism is the fact, but we are constrained 
to regard it as a natural development 
which was supplied just as soon as some 
one else suggested the idea of a sub- 
surface hinge. Indeed the originality 
would seem to have been the idea of 
such a subsurface device rather than 
carrying out such origina! idea. 

Question of Mechanical Skill 

And as being in the sphere of the ad- 
vance incident to such art, it appears by 
uncontradicted evidence that . shortly 
thereafter, when the defendant suggested 
to McEwan, one of its foremen, whether 
he might not utilize a large lot of hinges 
which it had on hand, he at once made 
a subsurface device which did not use 
the link of Downey with two hinge open- 
ings to meet two pins, but one pin for 
one hinge end as in the old construction 


sec- 


wand making a third pin element in which 


@ triangular extension of one hinge pin 


IN RE LIQUIDATION OF NORTHERN INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF Moscow, RwsslIA, 
ET AL.; NEW YorRK SUPREME Court, 
APPELLATE DIVISION, First DEPART- 
MENT, Nos. 5394-5402. 

Cross appeals from orders of 
Court, New York County. 

JAMES F. DONNELLY (ALFRED C. BEN- 
NETT and JOHN M. Downs with him 
on the brief, CLARENCE C. FOWLER, at- 
torney) for Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Liquidator, etc.; PAUL BONYNGE 
(BONYNGE & BARKER, attorneys) for 
Northern Insurance Company et al. 
and Second Russian Insurance Com- 
pany et al.; JosepH C. H. FLYNN 
(HAMILTON Warp, Attorney General), 
for State of New York; FREDERICK B. 
CAMPBELL (PAUL C. WHIpP with him 
on the brief, CAMPBELL & WHIPP, at- 
torneys) for Russian Reinsurance 
Company, First Russian Insurance 
Company, Moscow Fire Insurance 
Company et al.; WALTER H. PoLLAck 
(ENGELHARD, POLLACK, PITCHER & 
STERN, attorneys) for G. Frank 
Doughterty; Borris M. Komar for 
claimant, James A. Tillman. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 29, follows: 
McAvoy, J.—These are nine appeals. 


Supreme 


Two of the records are appeals from 
final orders made at special term. Each 
of these records contains two orders; 


one made on Sept. 7, and the other made 


on Sept. 10, 1929, in the case of the 
Northern Insurance Company of Mos- 
cow, and the others made on the same 


date in the case of the Second Russian 
Insurance Company. 

The appeals from the four final or- 
ders in the two mentioned cases relate 


th h }to a plan of distribution of the surplus 
wit eavy | 


assets of both of these companies, and 
the two orders in each of the two cases 
are supplemental, the one to the other. 

The other five appeals are from inter- 
locutory orders in the case of Russian 
Reinsurance Company of Petrograd, 
First Russian Insurance Company, es- 
tablished 1827, Moscow Fire Insurance 


Company of Moscow, Russian Reinsur- 
ance Company of Petrograd, and the 
First Russian Insurance Company, es- 


tablished in 1827. 
Retention of Surplus 
Assets Provided For 


The latter two are appeals from or- 
ders 


which were made in November, 
1927, on the same date. They were en- 
tered at the time receivers were ap- 


pointed and these orders denied an ap- 


plication for a referee to make a plan| 


of of the 
_ 


to 
end 


disposition surplus assets, 


with a bar 
f which the pin 
hinge side played, and at the other the 
pin formed by the triangle, sleeved in 
the other hinge side, also played. This 
flexible connection, which McEwan 
quickly planned when the utilization of 
the old hinges on hand was suggested, 
showed the ability of the art to meet 
such calls, 

Recognizing as we do that there was 
no demand in the art for such a device; 
that there were no attempts to make any 
such article; that the engineering skill 
of the art was not even called on to 
make any such device; that, when de- 
vised, no licensing or use of it has been 
made other than that of the defendant’s 
use of an alleged shop right of an em- 
ploye’s device, we adhere to the teaching 
and spirit of that master mind in patent 
learning, who firm to sustain where 
there was invention and vigilant to deny 


was made connect strap 


with one 0 of one 


where there was mere noninventive ad- | 


vance, said in 107 U, S. 200, that ex- 
cept “something above ordinary mechan- 
ical or engineering skill is shown,” the 


grant of a patent “is unjust in principle 
and injurious in consequence.” Satis- 
fied as we are that nothing above the 
engineering skill or indeed the mechan- 
ical skill of the art here shown, we 
hold the patent in question invalid. 


wn 
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which the court at special term then 
considered should be turneca over to the 
receivers, who were to advertise for 
claimants, stockholders, shareholders and 
policyholders, so as to distribute the 
funds. 

The other three of the five interlocu- 
tory orders were made at special term 
at about the time the last of the final 
orders in the two proceedings -which 
have been heard by referees were made. 


In the appeals from orders relating ; 


to First Russian Insurance Company and 
Moscow Fire Insurance Company, there 
are also appeals by attorneys for claim- 
ants who are holders of life insurance 
policies, or assignees of policyholders, 
who have claims against the First Rus- 
sion Insurance Company. The First 
Russian Insurance Company is both a 
fire and life insurance company. These 
claimants wish to modify the order, in 
so far as it restrains them-from collect- 
ing judgments after suits which they 
are permitted to bring through the va- 
cating of the ‘njunction in the liquida- 
tion order which restrained all suits and 
required claims to be made in the liquida- 
tion proceeding to the superintendent of 
insurance, 

The four final orders could have been 
incorporated in one single order. The 
reason for separate orders apparently 
was because the referee’s fees and ex- 
ceptions to the referee’s report and the 
stenographer’s fees were omitted from 
the first order, but the important clauses 
with respect to the plan of distribution 
are practically the same in both orders. 

They provide that the superintendent 
continue to hold the surplus assets after 
paying the domestic policyholders and 
creditors; that the injunction contained 
in the liquidation order barring persons 
from suing in the courts be vacated; 
that no creditor be barred from present- 
ing claim to the surplus assets; permit- 
ting domestic creditors to offer proof of 
their claims here before any surplus 
funds are sent to any foreign liquida- 
ter; rejecting any claim made by the 
Soviet government and by second or 
third class creditors, and by or on ke- 
half of the directors of the Northern 
Insurance Company of Moscow and the 
| Second Russian Insurance Company, and 
by on behalf of the Northern In- 


er 


surance Company of Moscow or the Sec- | 
ond Russian Insurance Company them- | 


selves. 
Allocation of Funds 
Under Orders Described 


These directing clauses are found in 
both orders, Sept. 7 and Sept. 10, in both 
the Second Russian Insurance Company 
and the Northern Insurance Company 


cases. There are also in the orders of 
Sept. 10, in both cases, certain clauses 
embodying local law, international law 


and constitutional law said to be appli- 
cable to the facts in the case. They di- 
rect that the superintendent pay all local 
class 1 claims in full with interest; that 
he retain sufficient funds to defray fur- 
ther reasonable expenses of liquidation, 
taxes, etc., and that the remaining assets 
be and they hereby are declared to be 
surplus funds which shall be held by the 
| superintendent as trust funds, “always 
ready and applicable for transmission 
j}to the parent corporation or the local 
representative or successors of the cor- 
poration at its domicile in Russia and 
subject to the further order of this court 
in the above-entitled proceeding. 
Secondly, the court takes judicial no- 
tice of the fact that the United States 
Government does not recognize the pres- 
ent ruling authority or government in 
Russia that prior the Soviet 
regime there existed between the United 
States and the Empire of Russia certain 
treaties which are still in full force and 
effect and under which the private rights 
of the citizens of all nations, including 
those of Russia who are creditors. policy- 
holders and shareholders, are entitled to 


and to 


share in the surplus assets of this Rus- | 


sion company held here in trust for their 
i benefit; and, thirdly, that the surplus 
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Insurance—Insurance Companies—Liquidation—Russian Insurance Companies— 
Surplus Fund—Transfer to Self-Appointed Stockholders’ Committee— 
Directors of a Russian insurance company, acting as a self-appointed stock- 


holders’ committee and representing as 


such only a small per cent of the shares 


of the corporation, were not entitled to surplus fund in possession of the New 
York insurance commissioner, as liquidator of the corporation, for benefit of 


unascertained foreign shareholders, 


policyholders and creditors. 


In ve Liquidation of Northern Insurance Campany of Moscow, Russia, et al.; 


N.Y. Sup. Ct., App. Dir 


», Nos. 5394-5402, May 29, 1930. 


Insurance—Insurance Companies—Liquidation—Russian Insurance Companies— 
Preservation of Surplus Fund Until Recognition of Russian Government, ete.— 


The New 
insurance companies after confiscation 


York insurance commissioner, as liquidator of assets of Russian 


of the Russian assets by the Russian 


government, shall hold the surplus fund remaining after payment of domestic 


creditors, 


unascertained foreign shareholders, 


liquidation expenses, taxes, etc., 


the benefit 
until 


of 
the 


a trust fund for 
and creditors, 


as 
volicvholders 


ascertainment of the persons entitled to participate in the distribution of such 
fund, the recognition of the Russian government by the United States Govern- 


ment, and the existance in 


Russia of 


such companies as going concerns or 


receivers to whom the fund can be transmitted for distribution, 


, ° , ’ f ¢ > Ty > . 
Tn ve Liquidation of Northern Insurance Company of Moscow, Russia, et al.; 


N. ¥. Sun. Ct., App. Div, 


Insurance—Insurance 


Companies—Liquidation—Russian 


Nos. 5394-5402, May 29, 1930, 


Companies—Surplus 


. Fund—Transfer to Newly Organized American Corporations— | ; 
The New York insurance commissioner in possession, as liquidator of Russian 


insurance companies, of surplus fund 
creditors and expenses of 
shareholders, policyholders and 
fund to New York corporations to be 


liquidation, 
creditors, 


remaining after payment of domestic 
for benefit of unascertained foreign 
will not be required to tr@nsfer 
organized by the directors of olf com- 


panies pursuant to a plan under which the stock is to be held by trustees to 


be appointed by the court. 
I 
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Insurance—Insurance Companies—Liquidation—Russian Insurance Companies— 
Custody of Surplus Fund Pending Recognition of Russian Government— 

New York insurance commissioner in possession, as liquidator of Russian 
insurance companies, of sulplus fund for the benefit of unascertained foreign 


shareholders, 
of 


policyholders and creditors will be permitted to retain custody 
the fund until the recognition of the Russian government by the United 


States Government and the existence in Russia of going concerns or receivers 
to which to transmit the fund, and will not be required to transfer the fund 
to the State, on the theory of escheat, for conservation until distribution, 

In re Liquidation of Northern Insurance Company of Moscow, Russia, et al.; 


N. Y. Sup. Gt., App. Div., Nos. 5394-54 





12, May 29, 1930. 


Aliens—Protection of Rights—Russian Nationals— 
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the briefs, is a Chicago physician en- 
gaged since 1916 in the manufacture of 
& product which he advertised and of- 
fered for sale as radium in competition 
with sellers of radium. 

The brief of the Government claimed 
‘that this product of the petitioner was 
submitted to numerous tests and was 
found not to be radium nor to contain 
radio-active substances. 

The petitioner, on the other hand, con- 
tended that these tests, which were con- 


ards, were not conclusive of the fact that 
the product was not radium. 





funds may not now be lawfully trans- 
mitted to the parent corporation or its 
local representative or successor in 
Russia without violating the law of our 
land, nor may the surplus funds be dis- 
tributed by the superintendent of insur- 
ance without destroying the trust and 
without violating, impairing or destroy- 
ing the private rights of the citizens of 


Russia and finally that the superintend- | 


ent be permitted to manage and invest 
surplus funds in Treasury certificates of 
the United States Government or other- 
wise for the best interests of the estate. 


Appeal Seeks Hearing 
Of Creditor’s Claims 


In the interlocutory orders there are 
similar provisions to those in the, final 
orders. The appeal, however, in those 
cases is by the directors of the First 
| Russian and the other two companies, 
jand by certain of the creditors who seek 
a reversal in so far as the court refused 
jto appoint the referee to hear their 
claims in the case of the creditors and 
jin the case of the companies to hear a 
}plan which their directors surviving 


would set out for turning over the funds | 


to them as representatives of the com- 
panies in this country to distribute the 
same or pay claims to second and third 
class creditors. 

The superintendent of insurance ap- 
peals, in the two final orders and in the 
three interlocutory orders from those 
portions thereof which direct that the 
restraining clause in the liquidation or- 
der be vacated; that no creditor be 
barred from present claim to the sur- 
plus funds; that any domestic creditor 
be permitted to offer proof of his claim 
here before transmission of the funds 
abroad, and that all other plans or parts 


of plans not specifically adopted be de- | 


nied and rejected. 

The Attorney General appears as re- 
spondent, he not having appealed as to 
those portions of the order which did 
not carry out suggestions made by him. 

Northern Insurance Company and 
some of its creditors and the Second 
Russian Insurance Company appeal from 
all parts of the four final orders in the 
two proceedings affecting them, except 
as to the amount of the referee's fees. 

It will thus be seen that the superin- 
tendent’s plan adopted by the court is 
nothing more than the holding of these 
funds here in the hands of the superin- 
jtendent as trustee, to await the recog- 
nition of the Soviet government or some 
government functioning in Russia which 
will recognize the parent company as 
existing and to transmit to such com- 
pany at the foreign domicile all the sur- 
plus assets, there to be distributed by a 
domiciliary receiver in Russia, or by the 
parent company if reorganized as a go- 
ing concern there, under the doctrine of 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance Com- 
pany case (238 N. Y. 147), and the mat- 
ter of Stoddard Norske-Lloyd Insurance 
|Company, Ltd., case (242 N. Y, 148). 


Plan Previously Used 
Not Applicable 


The Norske-Lloyd case was the one 
in which the various kinds of claims 
which might be asserted in a_ proceed- 
ing of this kind were classified, as fol- 
lows: 

Class 1—Entitled to the preference of 
payment in full with interest out of the 
assets of the United States branch. 

Such persons were those who took 
out their policy or contracted with the 
United States branch here. These claims 
in the cases under review have been 
passed upon and ‘allowed by the superin- 
tendent or claim referees. 

Class 2—Citizens or nationals of the 
United States who took out their poli- 
cies or contracted with the company out- 


;side the domesticated United States | 
branch, 
Class 8—Noncitizens of the United 


States, and other nationals who took out 
their policies or made their contracts 
with the parent home company, or some 
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Case Under Liquor 
Law Denied Review 





Suit Testing Jones-Stalker Act 
| Rejected by Court 





Review of a case attempting to ques- 
tion the validity of the Jones-Stalker Act 
was declined by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on June 2. A petition 
for a writ of certiorari was denied in 
the case of Ross v. United States, No. 
886. 

The petition filed with the court urged 
that the act is in violation of the pro- 
visions of article 1, section 1 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in that 
it is a delegation of legislative power to 
the courts as well as a violation of article 
3, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution 
which provides that “the trial of all 
;crimes except in cases of impeachment 
| shall be by jury.” 

The brief of the Government in opposi- 
tion to the granting of the petition 
claimed that, while the argument of the 
“petitioner rests upon the premise that 
Congress alone has power to define the 
limits of the several violations set out 
in the Jones-Stalker 
slight,” “habitual sales of intoxicating 
liquor” or “attempts to commercialize 
violations of the law,” and that the jury 
alone may determine whether a defendant 
is guilty of a particular violation, the 
act in fact created no new offense. 

Its purpose, it was stated, was merely 
to enlarge the penalties and, as an ef- 
fective aid in the accomplishment of 


that purpose, Congress appealed to the! 


courts to aply the penalties prescribed 
according to the degree of violation which 
the evidence tended to establish. 


The weekly summary of patent 
suits filed will be found today on 


page &. 





cucted chiefly by the Bureau of Stand- | 


Act as “casual or) 


THE W. J. 
STOFFEL; CIRCUIT CouURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE THIRD CircuIT, No. 4314. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


cuit Judges, and SCHOONMAKER, Dis- 

trict Judge. 
| Louts WAGNER, R. A. SMITH and W. F. 

WHITTLE for appellant; MorTIMER W. 

H. Cox for appellee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 27, follows: 

WOOLLEY, Circuit Judge.—John Stof- 
fel, a stevedore engaged in unloading 
cargo from a ship in navigable waters 
of the United States and therefore a 
“seaman” within the meaning of the law, 
Atlantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek, 234 
U. S. 52; International Stevedoring Com- 
pany v. Haverty, 272 U. S. 50, filed this 
libel in personam to recover for personal 
injuries. He elected to sue in admiralty 
under the act of Mar. 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 
1185, as amended by section 33 of the 
act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. 1007, and 
on authority of Panama & P. R. Co. v. 
Johnson, 264 U. S. 375 and Buzynski v. 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., 277 U. S. 226, 
228. 

The cargo was sugar. The manner of 
discharging was as follows: 

Drafts, consisting of seven bags to the 
sling, were hoisted by the ship’s winch 
from the hold to the deck and deposited 
at the base of a skid. The hook on the 
line from the ship’s winch was then re- 
moved and the hook on a line trom a 
winch ashore was attached to the sling. 
On signal from the libellant to the winch- 
man the draft was dragged up the skid, 
lifted over the rail, let down into a wait- 
ing truck and thence moved away. This 
|operation, which was common practice 
and had been going on for some time, 
was not dangerous if carried out in this 
manner, for all the libellant had to do to 
avoid injury was to step aside before giv- 
ing the signal. It was, however, highly 
dangerous if the winch should be started 
and the draft lifted before signal, for 
that left the libellant in a position of 
danger and gave him no time to get out 
of it. In this instance the winch was 
started and the draft suddenly lifted—the 
| libellant says, before signal; the respon- 
dent says, after signal. It struck the 
libellant, inflicting the injuries for which 
he is suing. 

No Contributory 
Negligence Shown 

The trial court found the winch started 
before a signal was given. That is the 
key-fact of the whole case. On that fact, 
as found by the trial court on conflicting 
evidence, and, were it necessary, as it 
would be found by this court, the decision 
of all questions raised by the assignments 
of error, save one, will be predicated. 

Of the first four questions, none calls 
for lengthy discussion. All are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, fact questions. 
Working backward, the fourth is whether 
damages in the sum of $5,750 are ex- 


cessive. We find them moderate. At all 
events they are sustained by evidence. 
The third question, affecting a pro 


tanto reduction of damages, is whether 
the libellant negligently contributed to 
the injury. His action in respect to the 
hoist was purely negative. After the) 
hook had been attached to the draft he 
did nothing. But the respondent’s winch- 
man did something—he hoisted the draft | 
before signal. 
did the action which resulted in the acci- | 
dent begin; and then it ended. Yet the | 
libellant is charged with negligence for | 
simply standing there “waiting.” 


McCAHAN SuGar REFINING | draft before signal, the respondent’s con- 
AND MOLASSES COMPANY V. JOWN P. tention that the libellant assumed the|the Panama Canal 


risk of the movement that resulted in his 
injury is rested on a false predicate. 
“An employe assumes the risks normally 


jand necessarily incident to his employ- 


Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- | 


ment, and also the extraordinary risks. 
or risks caused by his master’s negli- 
gence; yet he assumes the latter only 
when they are obvious or fully known by 
him and are such as would under the cir- 
cumstances be seen and appreciated by 
an ordinarily prudent person.” Director 
General v. Templin, 268 Fed. 483, 485; 
Davis v. Crane, 12 Fed. (2d) 355, 356, 
357. 

That the winchman would, contrary to 
practice, suddenly lift the draft without 
signal, was something the libellant could 
not anticipate and against which he could 
not protect himself. It was therefore an 
act of his master’s negligence raising an 
extraordinary risk which he did not as- 
sume, . 

The serious question in the case, aris- 
ing as a matter of defease, is whether 
an agreement into which the libellant 
and respondent entered after the acci- 
dent, whereby the libellant agreed to ac- 
cept compensation and the respondent 


to pay for the injury in accordance with | 


the Pennsylvania workmen's compensa- 
tion law, is valid. 


Settlement Shown 


To Be Indefinite 

This is an odd agreement. It has two 
parts. The first is a palpable effort to 
draw the injury and its recipient under 
the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- 
tion law (P. L. 642), and the other is an 


out-and-out release made by the injured | 


We hold that 


seaman to his employer. 


the two parts, though separately signed, | 


should be read together and that to- 
gether they constitute one instrument. 
It is headed “Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa.,” and 


;is entitled “An Agreement for Compen- 


sation and Disability.” Then follow (in 
blanks filled in) the names and occupa- 
tions of employer and employe, date 
and place of disability, cause of disabil- 
ity, and finally an agreement, which 
reads: 

“And it is hereby further agreed that 
the said McCahan Sugar Refining Com- 


| pany (employer) shall pay to the said 
| John P. Stoffel (employe) compensation 
|at the rate of $12 per week, payable 


weekly, beginning from Jan. 9, 1927, 
for ——— weeks (to be used only if in 
capacity has terminated or its duration 


; rendered certain by section 3806(c)). 


| tion board or by the order of such board.” | 


Then, and not until then,|claims, causes of action, 


“For weeks as provided by sec- 
tion 306(a) if the incapacity is total. 

“For weeks as provided by see- 
tion 306(b) if the incapacity is partial.” 

The omission to fill in these blanks, 
though important, not solely deter- 
minative of the question in view of what 
we are about to say. 

Continuing, the agreement states that 
weekly payments shall be made “until 
this agreement has been terminated by 
final receipt or supplemental agreement 
approved by the workmen’s compensa- 


1s 


Following many more blanks, not filled 
in, are the signatures of the parties. 
Then in the same paper and immediateiy 
after the signatures there is another 
agreement signed by the libellant Te- 
leasing the respondent from all liability, 
ete., arising 
from the accident, in consideration of 
the payment of the single sum of $12, 
and concluding with his declaration that 


Though | he is “fully compensated for all thereof,” 


| physically doing nothing, he was actu-| when in fact he showed in the same in- 


| ally doing something in the line of his! strument, his employer concurring, 
jhe had not been fully compensated but 
| was, according to its terms, entitled to} 


duty—“waiting for the truck to come 
by”; waiting “to see if there was any 
trucks” in which to deposit the draft 
before signalling the winchman to hoist 
it and lower it into a truck. The finding 


otf no contributory negligence is sus- 
tained. 
The second question is whether the 


hoisting of the draft before the libellant 
signaled was the proximate cause of the 
injury. It must have been, for that was 
the only thing done by either party. Yet 
| the respondent argues that it was not the 
\“act” of lifting the draft before signal 
that caused the injury, but the “manner” 
of the lifting—the sudden start and sub- 
sequent swing—and that its movement 
would have been the same and there 
would have been the same resultant in- 
jury to the libellant if the lift had been 
made in response to his signal. That, we 
think, rather begs the question, for the 
| libellant, before giving a signal, could, 
|}as he had always done, have moved out 
|of the way. We hold with the learned 
| trial judge that in starting the draft be- 
fore receiving a signal the winchman vio- 





| cause of the injury. | 

The first questton—whether the libel- | 
lant assumed, as one of the risks of his 
employment, the risk of injury from the 
movement of the draft—is predicated on 
the assumption that the “manner” in 


which the draft moved was the proximate 
cause of the injury, not the winchman’s 
}act of hoisting the draft without signal. 
Having found that the proximate cause 
the winchman’s act 


was of lifting the 





that 


weekly payments of a like sum running 
indefinitely into the future. 


Agreement Void as 


‘Against Public Policy 


There is no question that seamen, 
though favored by the law and regarded 
as wards in admiralty, are capable of 


bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
Zone. The House 
| did not reach the bill (H. R. 2903) pro- 
| viding two additional justices for the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
; lumbia. 

| During consideration of the third cir- 
| cuit bill, Representative Cochran (Dem.), 
|of St. Louis, Mo., said that while district 
| judges were not involved in the pending 
‘bill, the Judiciary Committee had re- 
| ported to the House a bill providing for 
| an additional district judge in the east- 
ern district of Missouri and there is no 
information that would indicate such an 
additional district judge is needed. 





State Upheld in Charges 
Of Unfair Competition 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
part of a scheme to create virtual 
monopoly.” 

It was also contended that no coercion 
{had been used by the defendants to in- 
duce retail dealers to enter into the 
contract, and that in the absence of such 
coercion there was no violation of the 
statute. The contention was overruled, 
the court holding that “if monopoly be 
created or attempts thereat be made 
through combinations and conspiracy 
| with intent and purpose to produce such 

result, the statute was violated, although 
coercion is absent.” 

The Supreme Court, in sustaining the 
order overruling the demurrer stated 
j that “if there is 4 close or doubtful ques- 
tion whether the facts alleged in a come 
plaint constitute a violation of the stat- 
ute involved, the court will not pass upon 
the merits on demurrer, but will wait 
until the evidentiary facts are before 
the court which may materially aid in 
aetermining whether the law has been 
violated” and that “pleadings will be lib- 
erally construed on demurrer according 
to their intendment.” 

In accordance with such rules the su- 
preme court affirmed the order over- 
ruling the demurrer. 





een eee ee RR eRe” 1 
seamen, who under Federal admiralty 
acts are entitled to sue for compensation 
for injuries in Federal courts, within the 
{scope of State compensation acts. The 
|Supreme Court, reviewing from time to 
time the position of seamen, the policy 
of preserving a uniform maritime law 
and the impolicy of bringing seamen un- 
der diverse laws of States, has held such 
efforts unconstitutional as destroying the 
characteristic features of the general 
maritime law, contravening its essential 
purposes, encroaching upon the para- 
mount power of the Congress to enact 
national maritime laws and invading the 
jurisdiction which the Congress has con- 
ferred upon courts of admiralty. Butler v. 
Boston and Savannah Steamship Co., 130 


U. S. 527; Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 
244 U. S. 205; Chelentis v. Luckenbach 
S. S. Co., 247 U. S. 372, 382; Knickere 


bocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U. S. 149, 
163; Clyde Steamship Company v. Wal- 
ker, 244 U. S. 255; distinguishable on 
the facts from State Industrial Commis- 
|sion v. Mordenholt Corporation, 249 U, 
|S. 263, and Grant-Smith-Porters Qo. v. 
Rohde, 257 U. S. 469; and distinguish 
|in Span v. Baizley Iron Works, 295 P. 

| 18, on a fact finding that the workman’s 
|injury was the result not of negligence 
, but of pure accident, and that the service 
being rendered by him at the time of the 
injury was not truly maritime but rather 
{local in character subject to local com- 
pensation law. 

| Inthe case in hand the respondent tried 
|to do what the Supreme Court has said 
|State legislatures cannot do. The at- 
tempt was, pari ratione, equally void. 
If this contract were otherwise good, it 
would still be bad because opposed to 
|publie policy. But aside from this vital 
| defect, the contract, with the ingrafted 
|release, is void for the three reasons 
first stated. 

| The decree of the trial court is in all 
}respects affirmed. 





making releases for maritime injuries, | 


yet in making such releases their rights 
are tenderly guarded and their acts, 
when waiving or yielding their rights, 
are carefully scrutinized. The “Adonis,” 
38 Fed. (2d) 743. Looking into the 
agreement in suit, we hold it void for 
several reasons: First, because it 1s 
indefinite as to the number of weekly 
payments and therefore is incompleted; 
second, because of lack of mutuality; 
third, because termination of payments, 
and therefore duration of payments, de- 
pends upon another agreement, called 
a supplemental agreement, to be “ap- 
proved by the workmen’s compensation 


lated his duty and, therefore, was guilty board” or upon final payment on that 
lof negligence that was the proximate | board’s order, neither of which has hap- 


pened; public 


policy. 


fourth, because against 


of capital importance. 
The law regards a longshoreman or 
stevedore, injured while engaged in mari- 


| time service aboard a ship lying in navi- 


gable waters, as a seaman with all his 
peculiar rights and immunities. There 
has been more or less protracted legis- 
lative—and judicial—effort to bring such 
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| Seamen—Personal injuries—Compensation—Validity of agreement for compensa- 


tion in accordance with State law— 


Agreement whereby stevedore, injured on ship in navigable waters, agreed to 
accept compensation in accordance with the State workmen’s compensation law 
held void because of indefiniteness as to the number of weekly payments, because 


of lack of mutuality, because duration of payments depends upon another agreement | 


or upon final payment on the compensation board’s order, and particularly be- 


cause such a contract is against public policy.- 
(C. C. A. 3)—V U. 


Molasses Co, v. Stoffel. 


—W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining and 
Daily 1105, June 6, 1930. 





Insurance—Liquidation of Russian companies—Surplus fund—Preservation for the 
benefit of foreign stockholders, policy holders and creditors— : ; 
Plan of the insurance commissioner of New York, as liquidator of Russian in- 
surance companies for termination of liquidation proceedings, and for preserva- 
tion of surplus fund remaining after payment of domestic creditors, expenses of 
| liquidation, taxes, etc., as trust fund for the benefit of unascertained foreign share- 
holders, policy holders and creditors, until acknowledgment by the United States 
Government of the Russian Government, ascertainment of persons entitled to par- 


ticipate in the distribution of such fund, and the existence of the companies as 


going concerns in Russia or receivers in Russia to which fund can be transmitted 
for distribution, was approved by the court.—In re Northern Insurance Company | 
of Moscow, Russia et al. (N. Y. Sup. Ct. App. Div.)—V U. S. Daily 1105, June 6, | 


1930, 


Patents—Connector for ventilating racks and trays yvoid— 
Patent 1588948 to Massie for connector for ventilating racks and trays void as | 
| involving only mechanical skill.—Fruit Growers Express Co, v. Massie, Trust, | 
i (C. C. A. 3)—V U.S. Daily 1105, June 6, 1930. 


Though void for any one of the | 
| first three reasons, the last is the one 
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| MUST PULL TOGETHER 


“Put new vigor into your 
radio set... Use RCA 
Radiotrons throughout” 





Say Engineers 


SEE for yourself how won- 
derful warm weather radio 
reception can be... if your 
set is equipped with RCA 
Radiotrons ...the tubes that 
are pre-eminently the lead- 
ers in the radio industry 
today ... used by 
leading manufac- 
turers, engineers 
and set owners... 
in order to get the 
very finest radio 
reception. 


RCA Radiotrons 
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6 ( 1104) 
Admiral Yarnell ee es Compact of European States Advised 
To Establish Solidarity of Group 


French Minister of Foreign Affairs Says Some Sort of Agreement Is 
Needed to Affirm Principle of Moral Union and to Enable 


United Prosperity Among Countries 


Hearing to Be Held June 9 | 9 nae. 
On Flood Control sin State S Complaint 


| 

Representative Rei .), of Aurora, | : . ; 
sc eee Relt Goen) ot Armor Charging Unfair 1 
on Flood Control, announced June 5 that } ly 
e | 

Practices Upheld | 


/he had set June 9 as the date for a hear- 
|ing on a bitl (H. R. 12101) giving land- 
owners, whose land has been taken for 
the construction of. spillways for flood | 
Allegations of Combination 
To Restrain Cigar Trade 
In City of Milwaukee Said 
To Be Sufficient i) 

















control work in the Mississippi area, the | 
right to file a bill of acceptance to the| 
amount specified they should be paid by | 
the Mississippi River Association. 

He also stated that he would invite the | 
following to testify at the meeting: The | 
|governors of seven Mississippi Valley | 
States, the presidents of railroads run-| 
/ning through the affected area, district 
engineers of the governments in that 
jarea, and Brig. Gen. Thomas Jackson, 
president of the Mississippi River Asso- 
| It is therefore logical and normal that | ciation. 
ithe justification of the economic sacrifices | Representative Short (Rep.), of 
|to be made to the whole should be found | Galena, Mo., author of the bill, said that 
lonly in the development of a political | his proposal would amend the flood con- 
| situation eo —— oo — = oe which does not provide 
: eco eee eoples and true pacification of minds. | for bills of acceptance to be filed after 
we onde of the European union, in liaison | had even after the actual accomplish-| the board has a the value of the 
with the League of Nations. | ment of such a condition, assured by the | property. 

The powers of this conference, the or-, establishment of a regime of constant | 
ganization of its presidency and of its|and close peaceful association in peace | 
regular or extraordinary sessions, should| between the peoples of Europe, there | 
be determined at the next meeting of would still be needed, on the political | 
European states, which shall have to de-| plane, the intervention of a higher feel- | 


| useless, it would appear to the weaker 
| nations to be likely to expose them, with- 
lout guarantees or compensation, to the 


| visks of political domination which might 


ECESSITY for a compact of a general nature is pointed out 
N by Aristide Briand, French minister of foreign affairs, in 
his proposal for an European federal union; according to a 
translation made public in Washington by the State Department. ; a uch | f 
Some sort of a general agreement is needed, however elementary, | Tesult from an industria domination of 
to affirm the principle of the moral union of Europe, according to ' Se 1 











Classes of naval vessels as prescribed 
iby the London treaty are described by| 





State of Wisconsin: j 
Madison, May 29. 
The complaint of the State of Wiscon- 
sin in its suit to enjoin the Lewis & 
Leidersdorf Company, the General Cigar 
Company, and the G. H. P. Co., Inc., from 
carrying out agreements and practices in Ky 
violation ofthe State statutes prohibit- t 
ing combinations in restraint of trade \f 
and to recover a penalty for the viola- 
tion of such statutes has been sustained 1 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court. iW 
The Lewis & Leidersdorf Company de- ! 
murred to the complaint on the ground 
of insufficiency of facts and appealed “ 
from the order of the circuit court over- 





i. = | The Supreme Court of the United 
aSsl 1ées 1 . | States, as a result of the finding of 
’ | probable jurisdiction over the case of 
« a \the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. v. 
d T t | United States et al., No. 796, will re-| 
1S e€ In rea 7 view a decision of the District Court for | 
\the Southern District of West Virginia 
| refusing to set aside an order | 
} ‘ing the construction of a railroad _be- 
Statement Sent to 4 OFelgn | tween Wharncliff and Gilbert, West Vir- | 
i > Of | ginia. . s 
Relations Committee e | The suit was instituted, it is pointed | 
Senate Shows Changes IN| out in the jurisdictional statement, to re- | 
s | strain the enforcement, operation od 
Various Classes |execution of an order of the Interstate 
'Commerce Commission authorizing } 
Guyandot and Tug River Railroad Com- | 
pany to construct and operate a line of | 
Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Chief of the — en = a —, 

i i ing, i state- is explained further tha ese or- P 1 I + : 
a? arrears 5 Donace Colsnitee s on{ders were entered upon the application| the proposal. The portion of the translation dealing with necessity 
Foreign Relations. A summary of his of the road to construct the new line.| for a compact follows in full text: 

atement was published in the issue + gg ae eg, oe —_— them | A " 

icati the full text was/and the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 7 : c : ; . ; 
eee mothe , hog 9 am con-| sion intervened. Subsequently the lower | Necessity for a pact of a gen which would be the essential directing 
on as follows: court issued an order denying the re-| eral nature, however elementary, 

47. The United States have 309 de- lief sought by the petitioners. | to affirm the principle of the 
strovers of a total tonnage of 307,155. | — oe = eels ey 
ixty- f 63,991 tons are on the dis- ° emnly to sanction the fact o e 
Sass fist and 25 of 18,852 are in the Inquiry Into Lands Ceded ; solidarity established among 
| By Mexico Will Continue, European states. 


iservice of the Coast Guard. | 
In a formula as liberal as possible, but | 








Army Construction Bills 
Are Approved by House 


Inferior Material Used 


Practically all this tonnage was buiit | 


The Senate has just adopted a resolu- 


during the war, in great haste to meet'tion (S. Res. 283) to continue in ful 


clearly indicating the essential objective 


liberate on the conclusions of the report 
on the inquiry and which, subject to 


ing of international necessities to impose | 
on the members of the European com- 


Two construction bills were passed in 
the House June 5, one (H. R. 8159) au- 


ruling the demurrer. 
The complaint alleged that the Lewis 


he submarine menace and much ma-| force prior directions to the Public fe | this association in the service of the| indispensable governmental approvals or munity, in favor of the collectivity, the | thorizing appropriations of $45,000 to 


erial was used which in time of peace) 
would never have passed inspection. The | 
Narger number have an uneconomical and | 


nreliable type of turbine which was ac-| (Dem.), of New Mexico was author of | 


epted only because the company that | 
ould producé the greatest number of de- | 
stroyers used this type of machinery. | 

e batteries are weak and = cruising | 
radius inadequate. No destroyers have | 
been laid down in the United States for | 


Committee to investigate cessions of 
lands by the government of Mexico to 
the United States. Senator Bratton 


the resolution. 

Ca s ss 

Japan, 105,500 tons; ratio, 10 to 7.03. 
The United States can replace all of 

its destroyer tonnage by 1935 if it so 

desires. 





| collective work of pacific organization of | 
;Europe, the signatory governments, 
| would engage to make regular contacts, ; 
|in periodical or extraordinary meetings, | 
|for the examination in common of all| 
| questions which might concern primarily | 
{the community of European peoples. 

| 1. The signatory governments appear- | 
ing thus committed to the general orien- | 
|tation of a certain gommon policy, the} 
|principle of a Eurédpean union would 


parliamentary ratifications, should give 
assurance that the project of European 
organization will be perfected. 


In order to avoid any predominance in 
favor of one European state over the 
others, presidents of the European con- 
ference should be elected annually and 
function in rotation. 


B. Necessity of an executive organ, in | 


the form of a permanent political com- 


sincere conception and effective prosecu- 
tion of a truly liberal tariff policy. 

B. Conception of European political 
cooperation as one which ought to tend | 
toward this essential end: a federation | 
built not upon the idea of unity but of | 
union; that is to say, sufficiently flexible | 
to respect the independence and national | 
sovereignty of each of the states, while | 
| assuring them all the benefit of collective 


complete an officers’ apartment building, 
at the Military Academy of West Point, 
$343,784 for a revised building program 
at Fort Lewis, Wash., and $75,000 for 
barracks at Fort Benning, Ga. 

The other (H. R. 6340) authorizes ap- 


propriation of $650,000 for construction | 


of the mountain branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





& Leidersdorf Company was a wholesale 
dealer in cigars and such other goods as 
are customarily sold in cigar stores, that 
it was the largest jobber of cigars in the 
| City of Milwaukee and had the exclusive 
handling of more brands of cigars than 
; any other jobber in such city, and that 
by reason of such fact and its arrange- 
{ments with the other two defendants it 
/occupied a dominant position in the 
| wholesale cigar and tobacco business in 


10 years. : | Submarines: United States, 82, 69,-| df ll discus- | Mittee, composed of only a certain num-| Solidarity for the settlement of political | that city. : 
48. Both Japan and Great Britain have | 510 tons; Japan, 71, 77,642 tons; ratio, ae eae ak guaaane of er of members of the European confer- | questions involving the fate of the Euro-| Uniform Contract Rules he complaint further alleged that the 


been laying down destroyers since the | 
war in a steady continuing program. | 
'The Japanese have a 1,700-ton destroyer | 

ith six 4.7-inch guns of which they | 
Ihave 11 completed and 13 building. The! 
larger proportion of their destroyer ton- | 
mage of 107,000 has been built since the | 
war with al] the advantages of a steady, 
ontinuous program which enables the | 
type to be improved as a result of ex- 
perience in service. 

49. Under the treaty all of our de- 
stroyers will be “overage” by Jan. 1,; 
1933. We are able if we so desire to lay 
he keels of 150,000 tons of destroyers | 
by Jan. 1, 1931. Manifestly such a pro- 
cedure is out of the question. It is, how- 
lever, necessary to lay down a few de-| 
stroyers as soon as possible in order to! 
develop the type before proceeding to | 
quantity production. If the construction | 
of our destroyer tonnage is spread over | 
la period of 10 years it must proceed at| 
a rate of 15,000 tons a year. It would 
appear that in destroyers the treaty 
gives us a tonnage and a replacement | 
schedule which is more than it is ad-| 
visable to attempt to meet in the time 
allowed. . 

America Leads in Submarines 

50. On Dec. 31, 1929, the submarine 
situation of the United States and 
Japan was as follows: 

Japan, 71 submarines; 
built and building. None 
list. 

United States, 127 submarines; 90,810 
tons built and building, of which 45 sub- 
marines, 21,300 tons, were for disposal, | 
leaving 82 submarines, 69,510 tons, ef- 
fective. 

Since the war Japan has pursued a 
steady consistent building program of 
submarines most of which are of a dis- | 
placement which is believed by subma-| 
rine officers to be the best size. For- 
eign experts and foreign material have | 
been used, and ‘submarine design and_| 
operations are concentrated in a subma-}| 
rine bureau in the navy department. 

Japan entered the conference with a| 
submarine force superior to that of the 
United States, and with this in mind it 
may be secn how difficult it was for her, 
ito see the virtue of a 5-3 ratio in which 
she was assigned the 3. 

51. Under the treaty about 40,000 tons 
of submarines can be laid down by the 
United States from 1931 to 1936 inclu- 
sive, and 14,830 tons from 1937 to 1939 | 
inclusive, or a total of 54,830 tons to be 
completed by the end of 1942. 


77,842 tons 
on disposal 


| struction provided for. 


to 1.2. 
700 tons; Japan, 52,700 tons; ratio, 
to 1. 

United States submarines are mostly 
of war construction and much less capa- 
ble than Japanese submarines which are 
mostly of postwar construction. 

The United States can lay down about 
40,000 tons by Dec. 31, 1936, and Japan 
can replace about 19,200 tons. 

Japan Gains in Destroyers 

It will be seen from the above that 
Japan entered the conference with a 
ratio of 10 to 6.78 in cruisers, 10 to 5.8 
(nominal) in destroyers and 10 to 12 in 
submarines and came out with 10 to 6.46 
in cruisers, 10 to 7.03 in destroyers and 
10 to 10 in submarines, 


Under treaty: United States, 52,- 


The gain in destroyer ratio is more) would belong to the future, if it should | Pean committee from any personal pre- | 


-s 


| daily application; the study of ways and 
means would be reserved to the Euro- 
| pean conference or to the permanent or- 
| ganization which would be called upon} 
to constitute the living bond of solidarity | 
| between European nations and thus to 
{incarnate the moral personality of the 
| European union. 

| 2. This initial and symbolic pact, un- | 
| der which would be pursued in practice | 
the determination, organization and de- 
velopment of the constituent elements of 
the European association, should be 
drawn up in a sufficiently brief form to 
limit itself to defining the essential role 
| of this association. (The possible exten- 
; sion of this pact of principle into the 
|conception of a more definite charter | 


| 


ence and assuring, in practice, to the 
European union its organization for 
study at the same time as its instrument 
of action. 


The composition and powers of the Eu- 


ropean committee, the manner of desig- | 


ration of its members, the organization 
of its presidency and of its regular o 
extraordinary sessions, should be deter- 
mined at the next meeting of European 
states. As the activity of this commit- 
tee, like that of the conference, is to 
be exercise within the framework of the 
League of Nations, its meetings should 
be held at Geneva itself, where its reg- 
ular sessions might coincide with those 
of the council of the League of Nations. 

1. With a view to protecting the Euro- 


nominal than real on account of the| be favorable to the development of the | dominance, its presidents should func- 


weakness of YJeited States destroyers 


which can Le eeplaced by modern, up-to- | 


date destroyers under the treaty. 


It will be seen from the above data | 


that the ratio 5-3 was one in theory only 
when the conference began. The United 
States has not observed this ratio in the 
past by failure to build up to it. 

It is the ships that aetually are built 


or building that count in a conference, 


and we could hardly expect another na- 
tion to sacrifice tonnage already in ex- 
istence in order to come to a ratio 
inferior to that which they already pos- 
sessed, and it would appear from the 
results that the United States came out 
very well in the ratios obtained. 

58. It is noted that the treaty has been 
bitterly attacked in England and in 
Japan. The general inference would be 
that it is as fair to all nations as it was 
humanly possible to make it. 

59. It is, of course, assumed that if this 
treaty is approved Congress will appro- 
priate the money to carry out the con- 
If the treaty is 
rejected, it will throw the whole naval 
policy in confusion. The results of at- 
tempting to get through Congress the 
building program of three years ago pro- 
viding for 71 ships are well known. Ships 
afloat are worth far more in war than 
paper-building programs in the files of 
the Navy Department. And such ships 
can only be obtained by the cooperation 
of Congress and the Navy Department 


| working along definite lines and a con- 


sistent building program framed in ac- 
cordance with the treaty. 





Recent Decisions 


| European union.) 
| 8. The terms of the European pact | 
should however, take into account the 
essential reservations indicated in the | 
; present memorandum. It would, in fact, | 
| be important to define the character of 
| Europe considered as regional entente 
within the terms of article 21 of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, and 
exercising its activity within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations. (It 
would particularly be specified that the 
European association could not replace 
the League of Nations in tasks entrusted 
to that body by the covenant or by 
treaties and that, even in its own domain 
of the organization of Europe, it should 
still coordinate its special activity with 
|the general activity of the League of | 
| Nations.) 
| 4. In order better to attest the sub- | 


jordination of the European association 


| to the League of Nations, the European 
| pact would, at first, be reserved to Eu- 
| ropean states which are members of the 
| League. | 
\ A 

Necessity of a mechanism 

adapted to assuring to the Euro- 

pean union the organs indispen- 
sable to the accomplishment of 
its task. 

A. Necessity of a representative and 
responsible organ, in the form of regu- 
larly establishing the “European Confer- 
ence,” composed of representatives of all 
the European governments which are 
members of the League of Nations and 


tion in rotation. 
2. As the committee can include only 
a restricted number of representatives 


|of European states which are members | 


of the League of Nations, it should keep 
the power of inviting the representatives 


|of other European governments at any 


time, whether or not they are members 
of the League of Nations, which might 
be particularly interested in the study 
of a question. The power would, further, 
be formally reserved to it to invite, when- 
ever it should consider it necessary or 
opportune, a representative of a non- 
European power, whether or not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, to attend, 
or even to take part (in an advisory 


|capacity or with the right to vote) in 


deliberations bearing on a question in 


| which it might be interested. 


3. One of the first tasks of the com- 
mittee might include: -~ " 

On one hand, the general examination 
of any procedure for the realization and 
application of the project contemplated, 
| in accordance with essential data from 
| consultation of the governments and the 
| search, for this purpose, for ways and 
means tending technically to bring out 
|the constituent elements of the future 
| federal European union; 
On the other, the general itemization 
of the program of European cooperation, 
| including: 


| a. The study of political, economic, so- | 


| cial and other questions of particular in- 


| terest to the European community and | 
|not yet dealt with by the League of Na- | 


tions; 
| b. Special action to be taken to stim- 
ulate the execution of general decisions 


pean community or that of one of its 
| members. 

| (Such a conception might imply, as a 
consequence, the general development for 
| Europe of a system of arbitration and 
security, and the progressive extension 
to the whole European community of 
the policy of international guarantees in- 
augurated at Locarno, until such time as | 
special agreements or series of agree- | 
ments are merged into a more general. 
system.) 

C. Conception of the economic organi- 
zation of Europe as one which ought to 
| tend to this essential end: a rapproche- 
| ment of the European economic systems 
| effected under the polical responsibility | 
| of the governments working in unison. 
| With this purpose in mind, the govern- | 
ments might definitively associate them- | 
selves in an act of a general nature} 
and of principle which would constitute | 
a simple pact of economic solidarity, the 
purpose which they intend to set as the 
|ideal end to their tariff policy (estab- 
|lishment of a common market to raise | 

to the maximum the level of human} 
| well-being over all the territories of the! 
| European community). With the help} 
of such a general orientation, immediate | 
efforts could be undertaken practically 
| for the rational organization of European 
| production and exchanges, by means of 
the progressive liberation and the me- 
thodical simplification of the circulation 
of goods, capital and persons, with the | 
|single reservation of the needs of national 
| defense in each state. 

| The very principle of this tariff policy 
; having been once sanctioned, and defini- | 
tively sanctioned, on the plane of the gen- 
eral policy of the governments, the study | 
|of the ways and means of its realization | 
could be referred as a whole to the tech- | 
|nical examination of a committee of ex-| 
| perts, under the conditions contemplated 
jin Title II, B, observation 4. 

A 


Advisability of reserving for 
either the next European con- 
ference or the future European 
committee the study of all ques- 
tions of application. 

A. Determination of the field of Eu-}| 
|ropean cooperation, particularly in the 
following spheres: | 

1. General Economy. The effective re-| 
alization, in Europe, of the program) 
drawn up by the last economic confer- 
lence of the League of Nations; the con- 
trol of the policy of industrial unions 


For Government Favored 


Uniform requirements affecting Gov- 
ernment contracts would be established, 
according to a bill (H. R. 5568) which a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Judiciary has just agreed to report fa- 
vorably to the full Committee. 


_ “All contracts estimated to exceed $500 | 
in amount for work, materials, supplies 
or services, other than personal, shall te 
made after advertising for bids a suffi- 
cient time previously and not less than} 
10 days before the+day set for the open- 
ing thereof,” the bill states. 





(for example, for European equipment 
or for the various European waterways 
commissions), 

or to support the efforts of the League 
of Nations in questions which are al- 
ready the subject of methodical studies 
(especially in preparing, by exchanges of 
views and friendly negotiations, for the 
entrance into effect, in the relations of 
the states of Europe, of conventions 
drawn ‘up or recommendations formu- 
lated by the League of Nations), 

or, finally, to stimulate conferences, 
European or general, of the League of 
Nations on questions which may be prop- 
erly dealt with by it, but which have 
not yet been so dealt with. (Non-Euro- 
pean states would be invited to be repre- 
sented by observers at any European con- 
ference and any convention which would 
be drawn up by a conference convoked 
at the request of the states of Europe, in 
so far as its purpose was not strictly 
continental, would be open to adherence 
by non-European states.) 

C. Determination of all methods of co- 


operation between the European Union| 


and the countries located outside that 
union. 
| A 


In requesting the opinion of the 26 
|European governments by which it was 
; commissioned to make the inquiry on the 
}four points set forth above, the govern- 
, of the Republic wishes to make the gen- 


‘eral observation that, for purely prac- 
it | 


tical reasons, it has believed that 
should adhere to as elementary a con- 
ception as possible of the subject of 
consultation; not that it is its wish to 
limit the possibilities of future develop- 
ment of a federal organization of Europe, 
but because, in the present state of the 
European world and for the sake of in- 


three defendants had combined and con- 
spired to attempt to create a monopoly 
of the sale of cigars in the City of Mii- 
| waukee, to restrain trade and to drive 
| other wholesale dealers in such city out 
|of business, 

| Attempted Monopoly Charged 

| As specific facts the complaint alleged 
jthat there were 450 retail cigar dealers 
in the city, and that the Lewis & Leid- 
| ersdort Company had entered into con- 
; tracts with 170 dealers under which such 
jdealers agreed to purchase their entire 
stock from the Lewis & Leidersdorf 
| Company and to display for sale in their 
counters, atop of all other cigars, such 
brands as the Lewis & Leidersdorf Com- 
pany should designate. It was further 
alleged that to induce such retail dealers 
to enter into such contracts the Lewis 
and Leidersdorf Company agreed to give 
them discounts in excess of those al- 
lowed to other dealers, and to take from 
them at full value all unsaleable goods 
for other goods at equal value, and that 
by reason of such arrangements and con- 
tracts the greater part of the wholesale 
business formerly done by manufacturers 
and other jobbers in Milwaukee with re- 
tail dealers operating under such con- 
tracts with the Lewis & Leidersdorf 
Company has been destroyed, 

Section 133.01 of the statutes of Wis- 
consin declares every contract or com- 
bination in the nature of a trust or con- 
spiracy in restraint to be illegal and de- 
fines illegal restraint of trade to include 
contracts, combinations, and conspiracies 
to limit or fix the amount or quantity of 
any article or commodity to be manufac- 
tured, mined, produced, or sold, or to fix 
any standard or figure in which its price 
to the public shall be in any manner con- 
trolled or established. 

Sherman Act Reenacted 

The court to sustain its holding re- 
ferred to a number of decisions of the 
Federal courts involving the Sherman 
Act, pointing out that such section 133.01 
of the State statutes is a reenactment 
of the first two sections of the Sherman 
Act with application to intrastate as dis- 
tinguished from interstate transactions. 
_ The court held that “to monopolize it 
is not necessary that the monopolization 
be complete” and that “it is sufficient if 
the acts charged tend toward that end, 
and to deprive the public of benefits of 
free competition” and that “an attempt 
at monopoly may exist although limited 
to a narrow territory * * * if the 
acts charged tend directly, necessarily, 


{ 


Pp ae FB te ; . Misakas . b # . 
52. Under the treaty it does not ap- Se = by the Euro land cartels among various countries; ex-| creasing the chances of unanimous con- | @nd substantially toward monapoly.” 
pear that the United States has been ms 4. The committee, after adopting the amination and preparation of all future) sent to the first concrete proposal ca- The Lewis & Leidersdorf Company # 
oe Z | oe aoe ak the in BUSINESS LAW general program of European coopera possibilities regarding the progressive | pable of conciliating all the interests and contended that the complaint did not 
een reached wit apan roug e E 5 a- 


latter country giving up a superiority 
in effective tonnage. The reduction in 
tonnage does not jeopardize our national 
safety, and results in economy. 








Action Lies Against Unfaithful Agent for Deceit 


An agent who is unfaithful to his 


trust may be liable in damages to his 


tion, might confide the study of certain | 
chapters to special technical committees, | 


itself 
for always 


the conditions 
maintaining the 
| work of ‘the experts under the super- 


| While assuring 
| necessary 


lowering of tariffs ete. 

2. Economie equipment. Realization of 
| coordination between great public works 
| executed by European states (routes for 
| heavy automobile traffic, canals, etc.). 


all the special situations involved, it is 
of great importance to keep to the initial 
data of some very simple views. Like- 
wise the best method is to proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex, and to 


state sufficient facts, and that the alle- 
gations that the defendants had formed 
a combination and conspiracy with in- 
tent to restrain competition were con- 
clusions. The court held, however, that 


53. The following table gives mnprenit principal for deceit, the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court has ruled. The | vision and immediate impetus of the po- | 3 Communications and transit. By trust to time in the task of assuring, eee ateaetions were not conclusions of 
mate costs per ton of me serene ae opinion sets out the following facts: The defendant, a real estate broker, | litical element, the direct cessation of |/and, water and air: Regulation and im-| with life, by a constant evolution and by — =  allegstions of simple facts 
of ships: Battleships, $1,200; aircraft zar-| was employed by the plaintiff to procure a customer for his: real estate. The | the governments, which are jointly re- provement of inter-European traffic; co-|a kind of continuous creation, the full which the demurrer admitted to be true. 


riers, $1,400; cruisers, $1,800; destroyers, | 
$2.000; submarines, $3,000. 

54. The following tonnage can be laid 
down prior to Dec. 31, 1936: Aircraft car- | 
riers, 69,000 tons; cruisers, 154,000 tons; 
destroyers, 150,000 tons; submarines, 40,- | 
000 tons. 

The above cruiser tonnage includes 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, which are to be laid down 
in navy yards. 

55. The cost of vessels which can be 
laid down prior to Dee. 31, 1936, is: Air- | 
craft carriers, 69,000 tons at $1,400, $96,- | 
600,000; cruisers, 154,000 tons at $1,800, | 
$277,200,000; destroyers, 150,000 tons at | 
$2,000, $300,000,000; submarines, 40,000 | 
tons at $3,000, $120,000,000. Total, $793,- 
800,000. 

The cost to complete cruisers already 
laid down will be about $50,000,000. 








borker received an offer from one Scott, who signed a written agreement to 


buy at the price of $10,000 and deposited $300. 


The broker then fraudulently 


represented to the owner that Scott would pay no more than $9,700 and induced 
the owner to sign an agreement to sell the property to one Sones, falsely 


representing that Sones was the agent of Scott. 


conveyed the real estate to Sones. 


The owner subsequently 


When the owner signed the agreement 


to sell, he was ignorant of the fraud and believed the misrepresentations were 


true, but before the deed was delivered, 


he discovered that he had been cheated. 


On the advice of an attorney, the owner completed the transaction, executed 


the deed, and paid the broker his commission. 
owner was held to owe him the utmost good faith. 
on him, the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 


The broker as agent of the 
For the deceit practised 
The fact that the owner went 


on with the contract after discovering the fraud was held not to relieve the 
broker of responsibility for the wrong, nor deprive the owner of his right 


of action. 


(Doujotos v. Leventhal; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 27, 1930.) 





Marks “Tex” and “Lux” 


Held Confusingly Similar 


A composite trade mark, whose dominating feature is the word “Tex,” is 


not registrable in the Patent Office for washing and cleaning compounds, the 


!sponsible for the prosecution of their 
| international enterprise and which alone 
}can assure the success thereof in the 
| Political plane on which its higher jus- 
tification lies. (To this end, the presi- 
| dency of the technical committees might 
| be entrusted, in each particular case, to 
a European statesman selected either 
within or without the European political 
committee. ) 

| C. Necessity of a secretariat service, 
however restricted at the beginning, to 
assure the administrative execution of 
the instruction of the president of the 
conference or of the European commit- 
tee, communications between govern- 
ments signatory to the European pact, 
convocations of the conference or of the 
committee, preparation of their discus- 


!ordination of the labors of the European 
waterways commissions; agreements be- 
tween railways; European regime of | 
posts, telegraphs and telephones; radio- | 
| broadcasting rules, etc. 

4. Finances. Encouragement of credit 
lintended for the development of the 
economically less developed regions of 
|Europe; European market; monetary | 
questions, etc. 

/ 5, Labor. Settlement of certain labor 
|questions peculiar to Europe, such as | 
\labor in inland navigation and in glass 
|trades; questions having a continental 
or regional character, such as the regu- 
lation of the social consequences of inter- 
| Europearemigration (application by one | 
‘country to another of laws respecting 
|labor accidents, social insurance, work- 





}expansion of the natural resources which 
;the European Union might contain. 


It was a conception of that character 
which already had guided the repre- 
sentative of France, when, before the 
first European meeting, convened at 
Geneva, he limited himself to suggesting, 
as a starting point, the seeking of a 
simple federal bond to be set up between 
the European governments which were 
members of the League of Nations to 
assure their cooperation in practice. 

As a matter of fact, it is not a ques- 
tion of setting up completely an ideal 


| structure answering in the abstract all 
|the logical needs of a vast plan of a 


European federal mechanism but, on the 
contrary, by avoiding what would be 
rremature, of confining one’s self prac- 


It was also contended that the statute 
prohibits only such combinations as fix 
or limit the price or quantity of the arti- 
cles or commodities, and that the provi- 
sion respecting supply is material only 
because it affects price. The court, how- 
ever, construed the word “supply” in the 
| statute to cover not only the idea of 
| quantity of cigars, but also that of 
brands and sizes, and held that the nec- 
essary effect of the combination and con- 
spiracy charged in the complaint would 
be to “deprive the public of choice in the 
cigars they will buy, and to cut off sup- 
ply from the portion of the public who 
prefer brands of cigars other than those 
supplied by the defendants,” and that 
such a combination and conspiracy was 
in violation of the statute. 
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56. It is hardly advisable to lay down, Court of Customs and Patent Appeals has held. The Tex Company sought | sions, recording and notification of their | ers, pensions, etc.). | SALGh af SOmaee ead’ coecteat ottse’ | ‘The come gums say tear Maa aa f 
this amount of tonnage in the next 6 registration of the mark for use on cleaning compounds in powdered form. | 1esolutions, ete. <i _ |. 6 Hygiene. General extension of cer- ity betwen European governments, for Cess to trade outlets is a right of indi- "| 
years. It is believed, however, that it The application was opposed by Lever Brothers Company, owner of the trade 1. In the beginning, the secretariat | tain methods of hygiene subjects essayed | jh, cottlement. i Sh f all prob- Viduals,” that “closing such outlets or , 

* . ae VQ weare| mark “Lux” registered 18 years previously for use on soap and soap powder | might be entrusted te-the government! by the health organization of the League | {tne Settlement in common of all p eat Seen,  - e 

should be laid down in the next 10 years| ! . ee ee ati : , , 1 y the h org 4 sUe lems bearing on the organization of Eu- materially narrowing them to competi- 

and that a building program to this ef-| i” the form of flakes, ‘The parties stipulated that Lever Brothers Company charged, in rotation, with the presidency | of Nations (in particular, reclamation ropean peace and the rational organiza- tors is a direct and unlawful restraint of i 
fect should be approved at once. This had expended in excess of $10,000,000 in advertising “Lux” and during a 10- | of the European committee. |of agricultural regions; application of | ;i0 o¢ r aikel Faveas of Buena ” trade” and that “all contracts or acts ’ 
will entail an annual appropriation of! Year period the sales were Whore than 800,000,000 packages, and that The 2. When the necessity of a permanent | insurance against illness; regional schools |“ pyq government of the sande would that are entered into or done with intent | 
about $85,000,000 for new construction | Tex Company had spent during three years in excess of $30,000 in advertising | secretariat is recognized, the seat of this |of hygiene; European epidemiology; ex- appreciate receiving the reply of the gov- to wrong the general public and to limit { 
and will provide for an even, orderly con- | “Tex” and the sales had totaled more than 350,000 pounds. The court held | secretariat should be the same as that |change of information and officials be-| gxnments consulted. before July 15, with the right to individuals thus restrain the y 
struction which will avoid humps in the| that the goods of both parties were in the same class for trade mark purposes, |of the meetings of the conference and of |tween national health services; scienti-| 4)) the spontaneous observations or sug- free flow of commerce and are con- 

building program and will enable the| and that there was likelihood of confuston or mistake in the use of the two | the committee, that is, Geneva. _ | fie and administrative cooperation in the| sestions with which they may feel their demned.” 

Navy Department to improve the types marks. It was concluded that “if a person heard for the first time of a cleaning | | 3. Organization of the secretariat serv-| struggle against great social scourges,) communications should be accompanied. The Lewis & Leidersdorf Company i 
in the course of years. _ material bearing the name of Lux, highly vecomanenaed, and some time jice should always be examined while against occupational diseases and infant|]_ expresses the firm hope that such Claimed that the contract with its re- ; 

57. Tonnage, built, building, appropri-| later had occasion to purchase or direct the purchase of a_ cleaning material, taking into account the at least partial | mortality, ete.). . . _|replies, inspired by the deep ebncern to tailers was lawful. The court stated, \ 
ated for Dec. 31, 1929. Cruisers (all),| it would not be at all unlikely that a cleaning material bearing the name ‘Tex | and temporary utilization of special serv-| 7, Intellectual coo»eration. Cooperation | catisfy the expectation of the peoples however, that under the allegations of / 
less than 20 years of age. United States, would be accepted in the belief that it was the same as had been recommended ices of the secretariat of the League of|by universities and academies; literary | and the aspirations of the European con- the complaint such contract, even though i 
28, 250,500 tons; Japan, 33, 206,815 tons;| to the purchaser. ‘Tex” was therefore held not registrable. (Lever Brothers | Nations. land artistic relations; centralization of | science, will supply the elements of un- lawful, was being used unlawfully to | 
ratio, 10 to 8.25. Co. v. The Tex Co.; C. C. P. A., June 4, 1930.) * scientific research; improvement of the| derstanding and conciliation making pos- vestrain trade and to create a monopoly, { 

Under treaty: United States, 323,500 ence, . . ceeT ; ; Necessity of deciding in advance press system in relations between agen-! sible, with the first embryonic federal and declared that “a contract lawful in | 
tons; Japan, 208,850 tons; ratio, 10 to| Liability of Manufacturer and Dealer for Dangerous Articles | the essential directives which cies and@in transportation of newspapers, | organization, the establishment of a last-| itself becomes unlawful when used as 
6.46. The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court has ruled that a manufacturer | semat determine the general.can- | ¢t¢- ing framework of this European coopera- 

_ No Change for 8-inch Ships of, and a dealer in, combs used in water-waving a woman’s hair were liable ceptions of the European com- 8. Interparliamentary relations. Utili- | tion, the program of which can be de- [Continucd on Page 7, Column 7.) i 

Eight-Inch Gun Cruisers: United| for injuries received by her when heat was applied to the hair and the combs : a within 1 ta tin ahead | zation of the organization and labors of | cided on by the next meeting at Geneva. 2 
States, 18, 180,000 tons (5 authorized) took fire. The injured woman, Sadie E. Farley, brought actions of tort against | mittee and gui e it in its studies | the “Interparliamentary Union” for the The time has never been more pro- ; livid li niti nie ita “ae 
but not appropriated for are not in-| the hairdresser, Marie H. Dederick, the dealer, Edward E. Tower & Co. Inc. | for the elaboration of the pro- | gevelopment of contacts and exchanges | pitious or more pressing for the inaugu- eee ee = eouiorly os ' 
cluded). Japan, 12, 108,400 tons; ratio,| and the manufacturer, The Standard Pyroxoloid Corporation. The jury in | gram of European organization. of views between parliamentary circles | ration of a constructive work in Europe. ae ~~ : e srouping of manenies 
0 to 6. Under treaty, same. | rendering verdicts against the dealer and manufacture? would have been (This third point could be reserved for|of the various European countries (in| The settlement of the main problems, 7 _— it orces t ee ective — 

Cruisers with smaller caliber than| warranted in finding, the court stated, the following facts: The plaintiff went the consideration of the next European| order to prepare the political ground for| material and moral, incident to the late k ¥ ae 4. Pape yg on them to \ 
8-inch guns: United States, 10, 70,500| into the hairdresser’s establishment to have her hair water-waved. In the proc- | meeting.) aT |the accomplishments of the European) war, will soon have liberated new Eu- eee . aS oo co ; h sone om oar q 
ons; Japan, 21, 98,415 tons; ratio, 10| ess, an attendant wet the hair, put combs in it while it was wet, and wis A. General subordination of the Eco-| Union which would necessitate parlia-|rope from a burden which bore most yo as of Humanity. 

o 13.96. Under treaty: United States,| drying it with hot air when the combs took fire and burned her head. The | nomic Problem to the Political. mentary approval and, in a general way,| heavily upon its psychology, as well as = —— q 
48,500 tons; Japan, 100,450 tons; ratio,| combs were bought from the dealer, and by it from the manufacturer. There All possibilty of progress toward eco-|to improve the international atmosphere|on its economic system. It appears 
10 to 7. | was evidence that the combs were made of a substance ignitable by ap- nomic union being strictly determined by|in Europe for the mutual understanding | henceforward-to be ready for a positive ° 2 71 

Destroyers: United States, 213, 217,-| plication of heat without flame, and that the manufacturer and dealer knew the question of security, and this ques-|of the interests and sentiments of the | effort and one which will fit in with the The Guitead States Baily 
504 tons; Japan, 115, 129,375 tons; ratio,| this, but the hairdresser did not. It was a fair inference from the evidence, tion being intimately bound up with) peoples). new order. It is a decisive hour, when ss 2 
0 to 5.8. the opinion states, that the combs would be used in connection with a ma- that of the realizable progress toward} 9, Administration. Formation of Euro- watchful Europe may determine hex in New York 

The Japanese destroyers are mostly of, chine designed to produce heat, unless warning of the hazard was given. No | political union, it is on the political plane| pean sections in certain universal inter-| own fate. _ r he s D i. it 
postwar construction, larger, faster and warning was given. The court affirmed the judgments against the dealer and that constructive effort looking to giving] national bureaus. Unite to live and prosper; such is the HE | raya ‘ TATES ae N » 
more heavily armed than United States| manufacturer under the rule “that a person who sells an article, which he Europe its organic structure should first; B, Determination of methods of Euro-| stringent necessity which will hence- aoe Hotatee of the leading } od 
destroyers. The United States de- knows is inherently dangerous to human life, limb or health, to another of all be made, It is also on this plane|pean cooperation in questions which! forth confront the nations of Europe. eet O88, ween rome. y 
stroyers are all war built, and are now, person, who has no knowledge of its true character, and fails to give notice that the e.onomic policy of Europe should| might come before the European confer- It seems that the feeling of the peoples The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
mostly over 10 years of age. The ratio thereof to the purchaser, is liable in damages to a third person who, while in afterwards be drawn up, in its broad out-| ence or the European committee, has already been made clear on this sub- Give your order to the mail clerk 
as far as effectiveness of units is con-, the exercise of due care, is injured by a use of it which should have been com-~ lines, as well as the special customs; It might be advisable, according to) ject. It behooves the governments to of your hotel or telephone ji 
cerned approaches equality. templated by the seller.” (Farley v. Edward E. Tower Co, et al.; Mass. Sup. policy each European state. | cases: Le assume their responsibilities today, un- Medallion 2460. = 

Under treaty: United States, 150,000;, Jud. Ct., May 27, 1930.) The contrary order would not only be! Either to set up organizations for co-|der penalty of abandoning to the risk of | ie b | 
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Liquidation Plan for Russian 
Insurance Firms Approved 





Lack ot Invention Suggestiomby New York Commissioner for Terminating 





Connector Device for Venti- 
lating Racks and Trays 
Fails to Show Necessary 
Patentability 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fruit GROWERS EXPRESS COMPANY V. 
JOHN A. MASSIE, TRUSTEE; CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIR- 
CuUIT, No. 4177. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Delaware. Before Bur- 
FINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, Circuit 
Judges. 


The fulf text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 23, follows: 

BUFFINGTON, J.—In the court below 
suit was brought by Massie, assignee of 
patent No. 1588948, granted June 15, 
1926, to E. A. Downey for a “connector 
for ventilating racks and trays,” charg- 
ing infringement. After hearing, that 
court entered a decree holding, inter 
alia, that the patent was “good and valid 
in law as to all the claims thereof.” 
Thereupon the defendant took this ap- 
peal assigning for error, inter alia, that 
the court erred in so decreeing that the 
patent was “good and valid in law as to 
all the claims thereof.” Inasmuch as 
this assignment is basic and as we have 
reached the conclusion the court was in 
error in decreeing the patent valid, we 
confine ourselves to that question alone, 
as error in that regard necessitates dis- 
missal of the bill without reference to 
the other questions involved. 

The proofs in the case show that the 
defendant was a manufacturer of re- 
frigeration fruit cars. Such cars were 
equipped with fruit-carrying racks which 
were slatted so as to permit ventilation. 
They were also provided with heavy 
hinges which allowed the racks to be 
folded over. This facilitated removal 
for cleaning. There was no proof that 
there had been any dissatisfaction with 
these hinged racks or any general call 
of the art for improvement therein. The 
hinges commonly used on the doulWe 
racks extended above the rack, when 
flattened out, and thus made an uneven 
floor on which to rest fruit packages. 

Testimony Reported 

The appellant express company de- 
sired a hinge that would not project 
zbove the rack floor and, quite generally, 
let its desire be known to men about the 
plant. Downey conceived the hinge in 
question, which is a two-way hinge hid- 
den beneath the floor of the rack. Dow- 
ney, the alleged inventor, was a car- 
penter in defendant’s shops, who de- 
scribed his work as “carpenter jobs— 
any special jobs that come into the shop 
they generally turn over to me; yes, 
putting in handles and any necessary 
work that employes make outside and 
they will come in to me and I will help 
them out.” 

“Q. Have you any contract with the 
company other than simply hired by the 
day or week? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. Have you been employed in put- 
ting in floor racks? 

“A. Mo, sit. 

“Q. Your work is indoor work? 

“A. Yes, sir, 

“Q. Floor racks are put on the cars 
outdoors? 

~h.. Yea, sit;” 

Taking the stand as a witness, he was 
asked to “state the circumstances unde 
which you made this invention and about 
when?” The entire testimony as to such 
origin was as follows: 

“A. Mr. Herold came in the shop a 
few minutes before 4 with some pieces 
of iron and held them up and said, ‘how 
for a floor rack hinge?’ Mr. McEwan 
said they needed a hinge that was wanted 
under the floor surface. I called Mr. 
Herold and Mr. McEwan over to the 
bench and on a drawing board I made a 
pencil sketch of a loop and explained to 
Mr. McEwan and Mr. Hercld how it 
could be done. 

“Q. Examine plaintiff’s exhibit B for 
identification and say whether you recog- 
nize that as the sketch you have re- 
ferred to? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Was that sketch made on a block 
of that size? 

“A. No, sir; it was a larger piece and 
I cut this small piece off.” 

Development Natural 

Herold was not called as a witness 
and though McEwan, who was a fore- 
man employed by the defendant, denied 
the testimony of Downey that he was 
the originator of the hinge and claimed 
he himself was the originator, we wil! 
not consider McEwan’s testimony and 
confine ourselves to Downey’s account 
of the origin of the device. It will thus 
be seen that by his own account, just as 
soon as it was suggested “they needed 
a hinge that was wanted under the floor 
surface,” he, as a carpenter, without any 
experimental work, showed how it could 
be done and then and there made a 
sketch on a piece of board, which, as 
found by the court, “fully illustrates and 
discloses the subject matter of the in- 
vention.” 

Turning to the hinge in ordinary use, 
we note that each side of the hinge is 
provided with a cylindrical opening into 
which a bolt is inserted, which binds the 


hinge parts together but allows rota- 
tion by each. This construction neces- 
sitates the hinge-joining pin and the 


enclosing cylindrical parts of the hinge 
parts to project from the surface of the 
structure to which the hinge is attached. 
Downey still retained a cylindrical end 
of one hinge side and with a pin through 
it, but this pin he provided with a link 
which couples to the other hinge side 
and provides such latter part with an 
elongated slot in which the connecting 
link is entirely below the surface. 

This device, which has a separate pin 
for connection with each hinge side, 
drops the hinge connections below th¢ 
surface and also permits the two sec- 
tions of the rack to be doubled back in 
both directions. That it is clever mech- 
anism is the fact, but we are constrained 
to regard it as a natural development 
which was supplied just as soon as some 
one else suggested the idea of a sub- 
surface hinge. Indeed the originality 
would seem to have been the idea of 
such a subsurface device rather than 
carrying out such original idea. 

Question of Mechanical Skill 

And as being in the sphere of the ad- 
vance incident to such art, it appears by 
uncontradicted evidence that «~ shortly 
thereafter, when the defendant suggested 
to McEwan, one of its foremen, whether 
he might not utilize a large lot of hinges 
which it had on hand, he at once made 
a subsurface device which did not use 
the link of Downey with two hinge open- 
ings to meet two pins, but one pin for 
one hinge end as in the old construction 


wand making a third pin element in which 


@ triangular extension of one hinge pin 
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ing Surplus as Trust for 


Unascertained Foreign Claimants Upheld 





IN RE LIQUIDATION OF NORTHERN INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF Moscow, RwssiIA, 
ET AL.; NEW YORK SUPREME Court, 
APPELLATE DIVISION, First DEPART- 
MENT, Nos. 5394-5402. 

Cross appeals from orders of Supreme 
Court, New York County. 

JAMES F. DONNELLY (ALFRED C. BEN- 
NETT and JOHN M. Downs with him 
on the brief, CLARENCE C. FowLer, at- 
torney) for Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Liquidator, etc.; PAUL BONYNGE 
(BONYNGE & BARKER, 


attorneys) for 
Northern Insurance Company et al. 
and Second Russian Insurance Com- 
pany et al.; JosepH C. H. FLYNN 


(HAMILTON Warp, Attorney General), 
for State of New York; FREDERICK B. 
CAMPBELL (PAUL C. WuHIpp with him 
on the brief, CAMPBELL & WHIPppP, at- 
torneys) for Russian’ Reinsurance 
Company, First Russian Insurance 
Company, Moscow Fire Insurance 
Company et al.; WALTER H. PoLLack 


(ENGELHARD, POLLACK, PITCHER & 
STERN, attorneys) for G. Frank 
Doughterty; Borris M. Komar for 


claimant, James A. Tillman. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 29, follows: 

McAvoy, J.—These are nine appeals. 
Two of the records are appeals from 
final orders made at special term. Each 
of these records contains two orders; 
one made on Sept. 7, and the other made 
on Sept. 10, 1929, in the case of the 
Northern Insurance Company of Mos- 
cow, and the others made on the same 
date in the case of the Second Russian 
Insurance Company. 

The appeals from the four final or- 
ders in the two mentioned cases relate 
|to a plan of distribution of the surplus 
jassets of both of these companies, and 
the two orders in each of the two cases 
are supplemental, the one to the other. 

The other five appeals are from inter- 
locutory orders in the case of Russian 
Reinsurance Company of Petrograd, 
First Russian Insurance Company, 
tablished 1827, Moscow Fire Insurance 


es- 


Company of Moscow, Russian Reinsur- 
ance Company of Petrograd, and the 
First Russian Insurance Company, es- 
tablished in 1827. 


Retention of Surplus 
Assets Provided For 


The latter two are appeals from or- 


ders which were made in November, 
1927, on the same date. They were en- 
tered at the time receivers were ap- 


pointed and these orders denied an ap- 
plication for a referee to make a plan 
of disposition of the surplus 


CO a 


assets, 


was made to with a bar strap 
end the pin of one 
hinge side played, and at the other the 
pin formed by the triangle, sleeved in 
the other hinge side, also played. This 
flexible connection, which McEwan 
quickly planned when the utilization of 
the old hinges on hand was suggested, 
showed the ability of the art to meet 
such calls, 

Recognizing as we do that there was 
no demand in the art for such a device; 
that there were no attempts to make any 


connect 


with one which 


f 
ol 


such article; that the engineering skill 
of the art was not even called on to 
make any such device; that, when de- | 


vised, no licensing or use of it has been 


made other than that of the defendant’s | 


use of an alleged shop right of an em- 
ploye’s device, we adhere to the teaching 
and spirit of that master mind in patent 
learning, who firm to sustain where 
there was invention and vigilant to deny 
where there was mere noninventive ad- 
vance, said in 107 U, S. 200, that ex- 
cept “something above ordinary mechan- 
ical or engineering skill is shown,” the 
grant of a patent “is unjust in principle 


and injurious in consequence.”  Satis- 
fied as we are that nothing above the 


engineering skill or indeed the mechan- , 


ical skill of the art is here shown, we} 
hold the patent in question invalid. 
a = 





which the court at special term then 
considered should be turnea over to the 
receivers, who were to advertise for 
claimants, stockholders, shareholders and 
policyholders, so as to distribute the 
funds. 

The other three of the five interlocu- 
tory orders were made at special term 
at about the time the last of the final 
orders in the two proceedings -which 
have been heard by referees were made. 


In the appeals from orders relating ; 


to First Russian Insurance Company and 
Moscow Fire Insurance Company, there 
are also appeals by attorneys for claim- 
ants who are holders of life insurance 
policies, or assignees of policyholders, 
who have claims against the First Rus- 
sion Insurance Company. The First 
Russian Insurance Company is both a 
fire and life insurance company. These 
claimants wish to modify the order, in 
so far as it restrains them. from collect- 
ing judgments after suits which they 
are permitted to bring through the va- 
cating of the ‘njunction in the liquida- 
tion order which restrained all suits and 
required claims to be made in the liquida- 
tion proceeding to the superintendent of 
insurance, 

The four final orders could have been 
incorporated in one single order. The 
reason for separate orders apparently 
was because the referee’s fees and ex- 
ceptions to the referee’s report and the 
stenographer’s fees were omitted from 
the first order, but the important clauses 
with respect to the plan of distribution 
are practically the same in both orders. 

They provide that the superintendent 
continue to hold the surplus assets after 
paying the domestic policyholders and 
creditors; that the injunction contained 
in the liquidation order barring persons 
from suing in the courts be vacated; 
that no creditor be barred from present- 
ing claim to the surplus assets; permit- 
ting domestic creditors to offer proof of 
their claims here before any surplus 


funds are sent to any foreign liquida- 
ter; rejecting any claim made by the 
Soviet government and by second or 


third class creditors, and by or on ke- 
half of the directors of the Northern 
Insurance Company of Moscow and the 
| Second Russian Insurance Company, and 
| by or on behalf of the Northern In- 


| surance Company of Moscow or the Sec- | 
tussian Insurance Company them- | 


ond 
| selves. 


Allocation of Funds 
Under Orders Described 


These directing clauses are found in 
| both orders, Sept. 7 and Sept. 10, in both 
the Second Russian Insurance Company 
and the Northern Insurance Company 
cases, There are also in the orders of 
Sept. 10, in hoth cases, certain clauses 
embodying local law, international law 
and constitutional law said to be appli- 
cable to the facts in the case. They di- 
rect that the superintendent pay all local 
class 1 claims in full with interest; that 
he retain sufficient funds to defray fur- 
| ther reasonable expenses of liquidation, 
) taxes, etc., and that the remaining assets 
| be and they hereby are declared to be 
| surplus funds which shall be held by the 
| superintendent as trust funds, “always 
ready and applicable for transmission 
jto the parent corporation or the local 
representative or successors of the cor- 
poration at its domicile 
subject to the further order of this court 
in the above-entitled proceeding. 

Secondly, the court takes judicial no- 
tice of the fact that the United States 
Government does not recognize the pres- 
ent ruling authority or government in 
that prior the Soviet 
regime there existed between the United 
| States and the Empire of Russia certain 
treaties which are still in full force and 
effect and under which the private rights 
of the citizens of all nations, including 
those of Russia who are creditors. policy- 
| holders and shareholders, are entitled to 
share in the surplus assets of this Rus- 
sion company held here in trust for their 
and, thirdly, that the surplus 


Russia and to 


| benefit; 





CURRENT LAW 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Insurance—Insurance Companies—Liquidation—Russian Insurance Companies— 
Surplus Fund—Transfer to Self-Appointed Stockholders’ Committee— 


Directors of a Russian insurance company, 


holders’ committee and representing as 


acting as a self-appointed stock- 
such only a small per cent of the shares 


of the corporation, were not entitled to surplus fund in possession of the New 
York insurance commissioner, as liquidator of the corporation, for benefit of 


unascertained foreign shareholders, 
In ve Liquidation of Northern Insura 


Nit 


Sup. Ct., App. Div., Nos. 5394-5402, 


policyholders and creditors. 


nee Company of Moscow, Russia, et al.: 
May 29, 1930, 


Insurance—Insurance Companies—Liquidation—Russian Insurance Companies— 
Preservation of Surplus Fund Until Recognition of Russian Government, etce.— 


The New 


insurance companies after confiscation 


York insurance commissioner, as liquidator of assets of Russian 


of the Russian assets by the Russian 


government, shall hold the surplus fund remaining after payment of domestic 


creditors, liquidation expenses, taxes, 
unascertained foreign shareholders, 


etc., 


of 
the 


the benefit 
until 


a trust fund for 
and creditors, 


as 
volicvholders 


ascertainment of the persons entitled to participate in the distribution of such 
fund, the recognition of the Russian government by the United States Govern- 


ment, and the existance in Russia of 


such companies as going concerns or 


receivers to whom the fund can be transmitted for distribution. 


lu re Liq tidation of Northern Insura 
N.Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div., Nos. 


Insurance—Insurance 


Companies—Liquidation—Russian 


nee Company of Moscow, Russia, et al.s 


5394-5402, May 29, 1930. 


Companies—Surplus 


.Fund—Transfer to Newly Organized American Corporations— 


The New York insurance commissione 
insurance companies, of surplus fund 
creditors and expenses of 
shareholders, policyholders and 
fund to New York corporations to be 


liquidation, 
creditors, 


+r in possession, as liquidator of Russian 


remaining after payment of domestic 
for benefit of unascertained foreign 
will not be requiyed to trg@nsfer 
organized by the directors of old com- 


panies pursuant to a plan under which the stock is to be held by trustees to 


be appointed by the court. 


In ve Liquidation of Northern Insurance Company of Moscow, Russia, et al.; 


N.Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div., Nos. 5394-54 


ob Ae 


12, May 29, 1930. 


Insurance—Insurance Companies—Liquidation—Russian Insurance Companies— 
Custody of Surplus Fund Pending Recognition of Russian Government— 


New York 


insurance commissioner in possession, as liquidator of Russian 


insurance companies, of sulplus fund for the benefit of unascertained foreign 


shareholders, 


policyholders and creditors will be permitted to retain custody 


of the fund until the recognition of the Russian government by the United 
States Government and the existence in Russia of going concerns or receivers 
to which to transmit the fund, and will not be required to transfer the fund 
to the State, on the theory of escheat, for conservation until distribution. 

In re Liquidation of Northern Insurance Company of Moscow, Russia, et al.; 


N, ¥. 





Sup. Gt., App. Div., Nos. 53894-5402, May 29, 1930. 


Aliens—Protection of Rights—Russian Nationals— 
New York courts will protect private rights of nationals of Russia which 
accrued under prior government, particularly where rights are entitled to pro- 


tection under treaties. 


In re Liquidation of Northern Insurance Company of Moscow, Russia, et al.; 


M3 


Sup. Ct., App. Div., Nos, 5394-5402, May 29, 1930. 
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in Russia and | 
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Finding of Federal Trade | 


. . Ss ° ° | 
' Commission Denied Review | 

The validity of a finding of the Fed- | 
eral Trade Commission that unfair meth- | 
ods of competition in business were used | 
in}the sale of alleged radium will not | 
bé reviewed by the Supreme Court of | 
the United States as the result of its | 
| denial of a petition for a writ of certio- 
| rari in the case of Kay v. Federal Trade 
' Commission, No. 843 on June 2. 

The petitioner, it was pointed out in 
the briefs, is a Chicago physician en- 
gaged since 1916 in the manufacture of 
&@ product which he advertised and of- | 
fered for sale as radium in competition 
with sellers of radium. 

The brief of the Government claimed 
‘that this product of the petitioner was 
submitted to numerous tests and was 
found not to be radium nor to contain 
radio-active substances. 

The petitioner, on the other hand, con- 
tended that these tests, which were con- 
ducted chiefly by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, were not conclusive of the fact that 
the product was not radium. 





funds may not now be lawfully trans- 
mitted to the parent corporation or its 
local representative or successor in 
Russia without violating the law of our 
land, nor may the surplus funds be dis- 
tributed by the superintendent of insur- 
ance without destroying the trust and 
without violating, impairing or destroy- 
ing the private rights of the citizens of 
Russia and finally that the superintend- 
ent be permitted to manage and invest 
surplus funds in Treasury certificates of 
the United States Government or other- 
wise for the best interests of the estate. 


Appeal Seeks Hearing 
Of Creditor’s Claims 


In the interlocutory orders there are 
similar provisions to those in the, final 
orders. The appeal, however, in those 
cases by the directors of the First 
Russian and the other two companies, 
jand by certain of the creditors who seek 
ja reversal in so far as the court refused 
j}to appoint the referee to hear their 
claims in the case of the creditors and 
jin the case of the companies to hear a 
|plan which their directors surviving 
would set out for turning over the funds ! 
to them as representatives of the com- 
panies in this country to distribute the 
same or pay claims to second and third 
class creditors. 

The superintendent of insurance ap- 
peals, in the two final orders and in the 
three interlocutory orders from those 
portions thereof which direct that the 
restraining clause in the liquidation or- 
der be vacated; that no creditor be 
barred from present claim to the sur- 
plus funds; that any domestic creditor 
be permitted to offer proof of his claim 
j here before transmission of the funds 
abroad, and that all other plans or parts 
of plans not specifically adopted be de- 
nied and rejected. 

The Attorney General appears as re- 
spondent, he not having appealed as to 
those portions of the order which did 
not carry out suggestions made by him. 

Northern) Insurance Company = and 
some f its creditors and the Second 


is 


of 
Russian Insurance Company appeal from 
all parts of the four final orders in the 
two proceedings affecting them, except 
as to the amount of the referee's fees. 

It will thus be seen that the superin- 
tendent’s plan adopted by the court is 
nothing more than the holding of these 
funds here in the hands of the superin- 
|tendent as trustee, to await the recog- | 
nition of the Soviet government or some 
government functioning in Russia which 
will recognize the parent company as 
existing and to transmit to such com- 
pany at the foreign domicile all the sur- 
plus assets, there to be distributed by a 
domiciliary receiver in Russia, or by the 
parent company if reorganized as a go- 
ing concern there, under the doctrine of 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance Com- 
pany case (238 N. Y. 147), and the mat- 
ter of Stoddard Norske-Lloyd Insurance 
|Company, Ltd., case (242 N. Y, 148). 


Plan Previously Used 
Not Applicable 


The Norske-Lloyd case was the one 
in which the various kinds of claims 
which might be asserted in a proceed- | 
ing of this kind were classified, as fol- 
lows: 

Class 1—Entitled to the preference of 
payment in full with interest out of the 
assets of the United States branch. 

Such persons were those who took 
out their policy or contracted with the 
United States branch here. These claims 
in the cases under review have been 
passed upon and allowed by the superin- 
tendent or claim referees. 

Class 2—Citizens or nationals of the| 
United States who took out their poli- 
cies or contracted with the company out- 


;side the domesticated United States 
branch, 
Class 8—Noncitizens of the United 


States, and other nationals who took out 
their policies or made their contracts | 
with the parent home company, or some | 
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Case Under Liquor 
Law Denied Review 





Suit Testing Jones-Stalker Act 
| Rejected by Court 





Review of a case attempting to ques- 
tion the validity of the Jones-Stalker Act 
was declined by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on June 2. A petition 
for a writ of certiorari was denied in 
the case of Ross v. United States, No. 
886. 

The petition filed with the court urged 
that the act is in violation of the pro- 
visions of article 1, section 1 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in that} 
it is a delegation of legislative power to | 
the courts as well as a violation of article | 
3, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution | 
which provides that “the trial of all} 
crimes except in cases of impeachment | 
shall be by jury.” 

The brief of the Government in opposi- 
tion to the granting of the petition 
claimed that, while the argument of the 


*petitioner rests upon the premise that 
Congress alone has power to define the 
limits of the several violations set out 


in the Jones-Stalker Act as “casual or 
slight,” “habitual sales of intoxicating 
liquor” or “attempts to commercialize 
violations of the law,” and that the jury 
alone may determine whether a defendant 
is guilty of a particular violation, the 
act in fact created no new offense. 

Its purpose, it was stated, was merely | 
to enlarge the penalties and, as an ef- 
fective aid in the accomplishment of 
that purpose, Congress appealed to the} 
courts to aply the penalties prescribed ; 
according to the degree of violation which 
the evidence tended to establish. 


The weekly summary of patent 


suits filed will be found today on 


page 8. 











Agreement for Compensation 


For Stevedore Is Invalidated 





Contract for Settlement According to Statute of State for, 
Injuries Sustained Is Found to Be Void as | 
Against Public Policy 





THE W. J. McCAHAN SUGAR REFINING | draft before signal, the respondent’s con- 
AND MOLASSES COMPANY V. JomNn P. tention that the libellant assumed the 
STOFFEL; CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS | risk of the movement that resulted in his 
FOR THE THIRD Circuit, No. 4314. injury is rested on a false predicate. 

On appeal from the District Court for | “An employe assumes the risks normally 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. | and necessarily incident to his employ- 


(Se 





Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and SCHOONMAKER, Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Louts WAGNER, R. A. SMITH and W. F. 
WHITTLE for appellant; MorTIMER W. 
H. Cox for appellee. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 27, follows: 

WOOLLEY, Circuit Judge.—John Stof- 
fel, a stevedore engaged in unloading 
cargo from a ship in navigable waters 

of the United States and therefore a 

“seaman” within the meaning of the law, 

Atlantic Transport Co. v. Imbrovek, 234 

U. S. 52; International Stevedoring Com- 

pany v. Haverty, 272 U. S. 50, filed this 

libel in personam to recover for personal 
injuries. He elected to sue in admiralty 
under the act of Mar. 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 
1185, as amended by section 33 of the 

‘act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. 1007, and 

on authority of Panama & P. R. Co. v. 

Johnson, 264 U. S. 375 and Buzynski v. 

Luckenbach Steamship Co., 277 U. S. 226, 

| 998 
The cargo was sugar. The manner of 

discharging was as follows: 


ment, and also the extraordinary risks, 
or risks caused by his master’s negli-! 
gence; vet he assumes the latter only 
when they are obvious or fully known by | 
him and are such as would under the cir- 
cumstances be seen and appreciated by | 
an ordinarily prudent person.” Director 
General v. Templin, 268 Fed. 483, 485; | 
Davis v. Crane, 12 Fed. (2d) 355, 356, 
357. 

That the winchman would, contrary to 
practice, suddenly lift the draft without 
signal, was something the libellant could 
not anticipate and against which he could 
not protect himself. It was therefore an 
act of his master’s negligence raising an 
extraordinary risk which he did not as- 
sume. 

The serious question in the case, aris- 
ing as a matter of defense, is whether 
{an agreement into which the libellant, 
and respondent entered after the acci- 
dent, whereby the libellant agreed to ac- 
cept compensation and the respondent 
to pay for the injury in accordance with 
the Pennsylvania workmen's compensa- 
tion law, is valid. 


| 
| lumbia. 
| 
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‘House Votes Senate Bills 
For Two Circuit Judges 


Both the third and fifth judicial cir- 
cuits would get one additional circuit 
judge under two Senate bilis (S. 3493 
and S. 1906, respectively), passed by the 
House June 4. Unamended by the 
House, the bills now go to the President. 

The ‘third judicial circuit embraces 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware and the fifth Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
the Panama Canal Zone. The House 
| did not reach the bill (H. R. 2908) pro- 
viding two additional justices for the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
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EX 








During consideration of the third cir- 
cuit bill, Representative Cochran (Dem.), 
ef St. Louis, Mo., said that while district 
judges were not involved in the pending 
bill, the Judiciary Committee had re- 
ported to the House a bill providing for 
an additional district judge in the east- 
ern district of Missouri and there is no 
information that would indicate such an 
additional district judge is needed. 





State Upheld in Charges 
Of Unfair Competition 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


part of a scheme to create virtual 
monopoly.” 

It was also contended that no coercion 
had been used by the defendants to in- 
duce retail dealers to enter into the 
contract, and that in the absence of such 
coercion there was no violation of the 
statute. The contention was overruled, 
the court holding that “if monopoly be 


| line from the ship’s winch was then re- 


| was not dangerous if carried out in this 


| hoist was purely negative. 


| libellant, before giving a signal, could, 
}as he had always done, have moved out 


| cause of the injury. | 
| 


Drafts, consisting of seven bags to the 
sling, were hoisted by the ship’s winch 
from the hold to the deck and deposited 
at the base of a skid. The hook on the 


Settlement Shown 
To Be Indefinite 


This is an odd agreement. It has two 
parts. The first is a palpable effort to 
draw the injury and its recipient under 
the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- 
tion law (P. L. 642), and the other is an 
out-and-out release made by the injured 
seaman to his employer. We hold that 


moved and the hook on a line from a 
winch ashore was attached to the sling. 
On signal from the libellant to the winch- 
man the draft was dragged up the skid, 
lifted over the rail, let down into a wait- 
ing truck and thence moved away. This 
operation, which was common practice 


: n ° should be read together and that to- 
and had been going on for some time, | 


gether they constitute one instrument. 


manner, for all the libellant had to do to 
avoid injury was to step aside before giv- 
ing the signal. It was, however, highly 
dangerous if the winch should be started 
and the draft lifted before signal, for 
that left. the libellant in a position of 
danger and gave him no time to get out 
of it. In this instance the winch was 
started and the draft suddenly lifted—the 
libellant says, before signal; the respon- | 
dent says, after signal. It struck the 
libellant, inflicting the injuries for which | 
he is suing. 
No Contributory 
Negligence Shown 

The trial court found the winch started 
before a signal was given. That is the 
key-fact of the whole case. On that fact, 
as found by the trial court on conflicting 
evidence, and, were it necessary, as it 
would be found by this court, the decision 
of all questions raised by the assignments 
of error, save one, will be predicated. 

Of the first four questions, none calls 
for lengthy discussion. All are, di- 
rectly or indirectly, fact questions. 
Working backward, the fourth is whether 
damages in the sum of $3,750 are ex- 


of Labor and Industry, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa.,” and 
is entitled “An Agreement for Compen- 
sation and Disability.” Then follow (in 
blanks filled in) the names and occupa- 
tions of employer and employe, date 
and place of disability, cause of disabil- 
ity, and finally an agreement, 
reads: 

“And it is hereby further agreed that 
the said McCahan Sugar Refining Co:m- 
pany (employer) shall pay to the said 
John P. Stoffel (employe) compensation 


weekly, beginning from Jan. 9, 1927, 
for - weeks (to be used only if in 
capacity has terminated or its duration 
i rendered certain by section 306(c¢)). 

“For weeks as provided by sec- 
tion 306(a) if the incapacity is total. 
“For weeks as provided by see- 
tion 306(b) if the incapacity is partial.” 

The omission to fill in these blanks, 
though important, is not solely deter- 
minative of the question in view of what 
we are about to say. 

Continuing, the agreement states that 
weekly payments shall be made “until 


cessive. We find them moderate. At all | this agreement has been terminated by 
events they are sustained by evidence. | final receipt or supplemental agreement 
The third question, affecting a pro| approved by the workmen’s compensa- 


| tion board or by the order of such board.” 
Following many more blanks, not filled 
lin, are the signatures of the 
Then in the same paper and immediateiy 
after the signatures there another 
did nothing. But the respondent’s winch-| agreement signed by the libellant re- 
man did something—he hoisted the draft | leasing the respondent from all liability, 
before signal. Then, and not until then,|claims, causes of action, ete., arising 
did the action which resulted in the acci-|from the accident, in consideration of 
dent begin; and then it ended. Yet the|the payment of the single sum of $12, 
libellant is charged with negligence for |and concluding with his declaration that 
simply standing there “waiting.” Though | he is “fully compensated for all thereof,” 


tanto reduction of damages, is whether 
the libellant negligently contributed to 
the injury. His action in respect to the 
After the | 
hook had been attached to the draft he 


is 





| physically doing nothing, he was actu-| when in fact he showed in the same in- 
| ally doing something in the line of his'strument, his employer concurring, that 


duty—‘“waiting for the truck to come;he had not been fully compensated but 

by”; waiting “to see if there was any|was, according to its terms, entitled to 

trucks” in which to deposit the draft | weekly payments of a like sum running 

before signalling the winchman to hoist | indefinitely into the future. 

it and lower it into a truck. The finding ca 
Agreement Void as 


of no contributory negligence is sus- 
tained. Against Public Policy 
The second question is whether the & : 


There is no question that seamen, 
though favored by the law and regarded 
as wards in admiralty, are capable of 


hoisting of the draft before the libellant 
signaled was the proximate cause of the 
injury. It must have been, for that was 
the only thing done by either party. Yet 
the respondent argues that it was not the 
“act” of lifting the draft before signal 
that caused the injury, but the “manner” 
of the lifting—the sudden start and sub- 
sequent swing—and that its movement 
would have been the same and there 
would have been the same resultant in- 
jury to thé libellant if the lift had been 
made in response to his signal. That, we 
think, rather begs the question, for the 


|yet in making such releases their rights 
are tenderly guarded and their acts, 
when waiving or yielding their rights, 
|are carefully scrutinized. The ‘Adonis,” 
388 Fed. (2d) 7438. Looking into the 
agreement in suit, we hold it void for 
several reasons: First, because it 
indefinite as to the number of weekly 
payments and therefore is incompleted; 
|second, because of lack of mutuality; 
third, because termination of payments, 
and therefore duration of payments, de- 
pends upon another agreement, called 
a supplemental agreement, to be “ap- 
proved by the workmen’s compensation 
board” or upon final payment on that 
| board’s order, neither of which has hap- 
pened; fourth, because against public 
policy. Though void for any one of the 
|first three reasons, the last is the one 
of capital importance. 


1s 


of the way. We hold with the learned | 
trial judge that in starting the draft be- | 
fore receiving a signal the winchman vio- | 
lated his duty and, therefore, was guilty 
of negligence that was the proximate 


The first questton—whether the libel- 
lant assumed, as one of the risks of his 
employment, the risk of injury from the 
movement of the draft—is predicated on 
the assumption that the ‘‘manner” in 
which the draft moved was the proximate 
cause of the injury, not the winchman’s 
act of hoisting the draft without signal. 
Having found that the proximate cause 
was the winchman’s act of lifting the 


stevedore, injured while engaged in mari- | 
time service aboard a ship lying in navi- 
gable waters, as a seaman with all his 
peculiar rights and immunities. There 


lative—and judicial—effort to bring such 
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Seamen—Personal injuries—Compensation—Validity of agreement for compensa- 
tion in accordance with State law— 

Agreement whereby stevedore, injured on ship in navigable waters, agreed to 
accept compensation in accordance with the State workmen’s compensation law 
held void because of indefiniteness as to the number of weekly payments, because 
of lack of mutuality, because duration of payments depends upon another agreement | 
or upon final payment on the compensation board’s order, and particularly be- 
cause such a contract is against public policy.—W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining and 
Molasses Co, v. Stoffel. (C. C. A. 3)—V U.S. Daily 1105, June 6, 1930. 
Insurance—Liquidation of Russian companies—Surplus fund—Preservation for the 
benefit of foreign stockholders, policy holders and creditors— ’ : 

Plan of the insurance commissioner of New York, as liquidator of Russian in- 
surance companies for termination of liquidation proceedings, and for preserva- | 
tion of surplus fund remaining after payment of domestic creditors, expenses of 
liquidation, taxes, etc., as trust fund for the benefit of unascertained foreign share- 
holders, policy holders and creditors, until acknowledgment by the United States 
Government of the Russian Government, ascertainment of persons entitled to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of such fund, and the existence of the companies as | 
going concerns in Russia or receivers in Russia to which fund can be transmitted 
for distribution, was approved by the court.—In re Northern Insurance Semaeae| 
of Moscow, Russia et al. (N. Y. Sup. Ct. App. Div.)—V U. S. Daily 1105, June 6, | 
1930, 


Patents—Connector for ventilating racks and trays void— 
Patent 1588948 to Massie for connector for ventilating racks 
involving only mechanical skill.—Fruit Growers Express Co, 


(C. C. A. 3)—V U.S. Daily 1105, June 6, 1930. 


and trays void as | 
v. Massie, Trust. | 


the two parts, though separately signed, | 


It is headed “Pennsylvania Department | 


which | 


|at the rate of $12 per week, payable | 


parties. 


making releases for maritime injuries, | 


The law regards a longshoreman or} 


has been more or less protracted wes. 


created or attempts thereat be made 
through combinations and conspiracy 
with intent and purpose to produce such 
result, the statute was violated, although 
coercion is absent.” 

The Supreme Court, in sustaining the 
order overruling the demurrer stated 
| that “if there is 4 close or doubtful ques- 
tion whether the facts alleged in a come 
| plaint constitute a violation of the stat- 
ute involved, the court will not pass upon 
the merits on demurrer, but will wait 
until the evidentiary facts are before 
the court which may materially aid in 
aetermining whether the law has been 
violated” and that “pleadings will be lib- 
erally construed on demurrer according 
to their intendment.” 

In accordance with such rules the su- 
preme court affirmed the order over- 
ruling the demurrer. 





0? Fa ener tee nena teen nena 3 
|seamen, who under Federal admiralty 
acts are entitled to sue for compensation 
| for injuries in Federal courts, within the 
{scope of State compensation acts. The 
Supreme Court, reviewing from time to 
time the position of seamen, the policy 
of preserving a uniform maritime law 
and the impolicy of bringing seamen un- 
der diverse laws of States, has held such 
efforts unconstitutional as destroying the 
characteristic features of the general 
maritime law, contravening its essential 
purposes, encroaching upon the para- 
mount power of the Congress to enact 
national maritime laws and invading the 
jurisdiction which the Congress has con- 
ferred upon courts of admiralty. Butler v. 
Boston and Savannah Steamship Co., 130 


U.S. 527; Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 
244 U. S. 205; Chelentis v. Luckenbach 
S. S. Co., 247 U. S. 372, 382; Knicker- 


bocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 253 U. S. 149, 
163; Clyde Steamship Company v. Wal- 
ker, 244 U. S. 255; distinguishable on 
| the facts from State Industrial Commis- 
|sion v. Mordenholt Corporation, 249 U, 
S. 263, and Grant-Smith-Porters Go. v. 
| Rohde, 257 U. S. 469; and distinguish 
|in Span v. Baizley Iron Works, 295 P 
| 18, on a fact finding that the workman’s 
|injury was the result not of negligence 
; but of pure accident, and that the service 
being rendered by him at the time of the 
| injury was not truly maritime but rather 
|local in character subject to local com- 
pensation law. 
| In the case in hand the respondent tried 
to do what the Supreme Court has said 
| State legislatures cannot do. The at- 
tempt was, pari ratione, equally void. 
f this contract were otherwise good, it 
| would still be bad because opposed to 
| public policy. But aside from this vital 
defect, the contract, with the ingrafted 
release, is void for the three reasons 
i first stated, 
| The decree of the trial court is in all 
| respects affirmed. 
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branch other than the domesticated 
United States branch. 
The second and third class claims 


were treated alike and remitted to a 
home receiver, or the home company, 
for payment of their claims, or in the 
case of these Russian companies to pro- 
ceedings other than the domestic liquida- 
tion proceedings, if such may properly 
be instituted. This was held in matter 
of Second Russian, Hamburg and Behre 
actions (219 App. Div. 46) and the same 
case second time on appeal here (224 
App. Div. 105); also in the Norske- 
Lloyd case (claim of Halfried) (225 App. 
Div. 823). 

Since these are no home receivers 
here such as existed in the City Equi- 
table case (supra) and the Norske- 
Lloyd case (supra), there is no such 
simple method of disposition as_trans- 
mitting the funds to a home receiver or 
a home company. 

Plan Is Presented 

The superintendent states his plan as 
follows: 

“That the surplus funds should not be 
distributed at the present time, but 
should be disposed of by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York de- 
creeing that the superintendent of  in- 
surance of the State of New York hold 
such surplus funds until’a government 
of Russia having power to exercise its 
authority in Russia is recognized by the 
Government of the United States, and 
that pending the recognition of such a 
government in Russia by the United 
States, all suits or proceedings for the 
distribution of such surplus to the sec- 
ond and third class creditors, stock- 
holders, directors, or any other person 
or persons claiming any part of such 
surplus be restrained and enjoined.” 

The superintendent further recom- 
mends and suggests: 

“That the superintendent of insurance 
be authorized and directed to close the 
local liquidation as soon as possible and 
to discontinue all further expense of 
such local liquidation; that the claim of 
the State of New York filed by the At- 
torney General to recover the surplus 
funds on the ground of abandonment be 
dismissed; that the superintendent be 
authorized, directed and permitted to in- 
vest so much of the cash surplus as can 
be invested in any new issues of short- 
term Treasury certificates of the United, 
States Government that may be avail- 
able for such investment; that the cash 
not so invested be kept on deposit in 
solvent banks of the State of New York 
at such interest as may be obtained 
thereon; that such of the securities as 
the superintendent may deem it wise to 
sell be sold at such time or times as the 
superintendent may deem advantageous 
for the estate, and that the surplus be 
held by the superintendent as provided 
for in the plan of the superintenden 
hereinbefore set forth.” (Second Rus- | 
sian report, pp. 152, 153; identical rec- 
ommendations in each of the five re- 
ports.) 


Old Treaties Effective 


It is the contention of the superin- 
tendent that under certain treaties made 
with the old Empire of Russia, and which 
are still in force until recognition of the 
new regime or some successor, porns 
rights of citizens of Russia who are 
creditors, policyholders or shai:holders 
in any of these five Russian eompanies 
in liquidation must be protected, and 
that such private rights are impressed 
upon any surplus in these proceedings, 
and any disposal or distribution thereof | 
must be subject to those treaties and 
made thereunder. Through the New 
York liquidator the superintendent is 
unable to make any distribution of the 
surplus while the government in power 
in Russia is unrecognized by our Gov- 
ernment. 

From a practical standpoint it would 
appear impossible to liquidate a foreign 
company situated as these companies are 
with respect to these surplus moneys. 

The superintendent asserts that it is 
impossible to determine, because of the 
absence of books and records which state 
the list of liabilities, how far they had 
been paid, what offsets or defenses exist | 
to them, what is their total amount, who 
are claimants as creditors, policyholders | 
or shareholders, and whether when all 
claims are ascertained there are suffi- 
cient funds to pay these claims in full 
or partially. 

It appears from the testimony in the 
final order cases that such books and 
records as exist “are deposited in con- 
fusion in warehouses in Russia, or 
wholly unavailable for any proceedings 
which undertakes to distribute these 
funds according to the rights of the 
parties.” 

The opinions of the Court of Appeals 
in the Russian Reinsurance Co. v, Stod- 
dard case (240 N. Y. 149) and First 
Russian Insurance Co. v, Beha case (240 
N. Y. 601) recognize that the rights of 
Russians to the surplus are entitled to 
protection by our courts pending recog- 
nition of the Soviet government or some 
successor government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Directors Without Rights 

In the present case the primary ques- 
tion presented is not whether the courts 
of this country will give effect to the 
Soviet decrees, “nationalizing” these 
companies, but is rather whether within 
Russia, or elsewhere outside of the 
United States. they have actually at- 
tained such effect as to alter the rights 
and obligations of the parties in a man- 
ner we may not in justice disregard, re- 
gardless of whether or not they emanate | 
from a lawfully established authority | 


recognized by our Executive Department 
or the Congress. | 
“Though this 


property in form be-| 






Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana 


H. B. 466. Mr. Hunter. To provide for 
the creating of trusts from the proceeds of 
life insurance policies. 

H. B. 480 Mr. Lautenschlaeger. To 
amend the fire marshal’s act and to levy 
a tax of % per cent on premiums of al! 
fire insurance companies for support of 
the fire marshal’s office. 

(Change in Status) 





Bills Covering Life Companies and 
Amending Marine Act of 1922 





The bill (H. R. 3941) to establish an 
code for the District of Co- 
lumbia may be abandoned and a new bill 


‘drafted which would amend the marine 
‘insurance act of the District of Colum- 


bia of Mar. 4, 1922, so as to bring fire 
and casualty insurance within its pro- 
visions. Another bill would be drawn to 
regulate life insurance in the District, 
embodying in the main the life insur- 
ance provisions of H. R. 3941. 

This suggestion was made by Repre- 
sentative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, IIl., at 
a hearing June 5 before the insurance 
and banking subcommittee of the House 
District Comimttee on H. R. 3941, called 
chiefly to present to interested parties 
the suggested amendments proposed by 
Thomas M. Baldwin Jr., superintendent 
of insurance of the District, at Mr. 
Reid’s request. (V_ U. S. Daily 1078.) 
Mr. Reid’s proposal to abandon the bill 
met with the approval of Mr. Baldwin; 
Frank B. Bryan Jr., of the District in- 
surance department; Thomas F. Cam- 
eron, assistant corporation counsel of the 
District, and Edward S. Brashears, coun- 
sel of the Insurance Club, of Washington. 

At the outset of the hearing Mr. Reid 
announced that in addition to the changes 
recommended by Mr. Baldwin, all other 
amendments proposed by witnesses at 
previous hearings would be printed and 
distributed to those interested. Mr. Reid 
also stated that other amendments «ould 
be .uabmitted if desired and they, too, 
woul be circulated. He said it was the 
intention of the subcommittee, of which 
Mr. Reid is chairman, to work on the 
amendments through the Summer: and 
have a revised bill ready when Congress 
reconvenes in December. 

Need of Separate Law 
For Life Insurance Stated 

In agreeing with Mr. Reid’s suggestion 
to abandon the present bill, Mr. Bald- 
win stated that this meets with the ap- 
proval of Representative Gibson (T-cp.), 
of Brattleboro, Vt., who introduced the 
measure. He added that Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
:er, professor of insurance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, thinks this 
would be a good plan to follow. 

Mr. Cameron expressed himself as 
favoring the proposal. He said that the 
marine insurance act “is as fine a piece 
of legislation as we could get.” By de- 


leting a word here and there, he said, | 
be | 


fire and casualty companies could 
brought under its provisions. Life in- 
surance, however, would have to be 


covered in a separate act. 

He suggested that the life insurance 
sections of H, R. 3941 be enacted into 
a separate law. Reference was made 
by the witness to a recent opinion of the 
corporation counsel of the District in 
which it was held that there is at present 
no provision in the District Code of Laws 
requiring life insurance companies to 
maintain reserves. 
“a terrible situation” and said steps 
were being taken to correct it through 
legislation at this time. A bill (S. 4825) 
to require life companies to maintain 
reserves was passed by the Senate June 
2, he pointed out. 


‘Bar Association Code 
|Might Be Amended 


Mr. Cameron said he wanted “to serve 
notice that the insurance department of 
the District and other District officials 
are not asleep on this matter.” 

Merritt U. Hayden, general counsel of 


the Standard Accident Insurance Co., De- | 


troit, Mich., who is a member of the in- 
surance laws committee of the American 
Bar Association, testified in the absence 
of William Brosmith, chairman of the 
committee, that Mr. Brosmith was will- 
ing to have amendments made in the 


longs to the corporation, in fact, if it 


has not been confiscated, the policy- 
holders, creditors and shareholders are 
eventually entitled to it. Certainly it 


does not belong to the directors to do 
with as they will. The directors may 
not distribute these moneys in liquida- 
tion, for under the express provision of 
the charter, liquidation if ordered must 
be carried out by other officers. More- 


over, it is somewhat difficult to see how | 
or where under present conditions a dis- | 


tribution of the assets among policy- 
holders, creditors or stockholders could 
be successfully carried out, except in 
Russia, from which the corporation is 
now excluded.” (Russian Re-Insurance 
Co. v. Stoddard, 240 N, Y. 149.) 
Difficulties in Distribution 
The court of appeals further stated: 
“If it is urged that by so doing we may 
enable the Soviet government in case of 


| recognition by the State Department to 
assert here an unjust’claim based upon } 


confiscation, the answer is that the re- 
| sponsibility rests upon that branch of 
our Government to determine in the 


first instance whether and upon what 
terms the Soviet government should 
hereafter be recognized and the courts 
will then determine, subject to any 
rights granted by treaty, whether they 


will enforce any claim asserted by that 


government.” 

Thus, in this Russian reinsurance case 
(supra), it is specifically held that the 
directors may not. distribute these 


moneys in liquidation, but under the ex- | 


press provision of the charter of the 
company, if liquidation is carried 
it must be by other officers than the di- 
rectors, The court stated that it was 
difficult to see how any distribution 
could be successfully carried out except 
in Russia, “from which the corporation, 
far as it exists at all, is now ex- 
cluded.” 

So far as enabling the Soviet govern- 
ment in case it is recognized by this 
Government to assert a claim here, based 
on its confiscatory decrees, the court 
stated that the responsibility with re- 
spect to that rests on the branch of the 
Federal Government, to wit, the 
Department, to determine whether the 
Soviet government should hereafter be 


sO 


recognized, and the courts will then un- | 


der such recognition determine, subject 
to such treaty rights as are granted, 
whether any such claim will be enforced 
which is asserted by the Soviet regime, 
if it be the government recognized. 

It would seem that it would’ be the 
duty of our courts to protect the na- 
tionals of Russia just as we protect the 
nationals of other countries by keeping 


| these funds for the ultimate owners until 


such time as they may be ascertained. 
Plan Is Approved 


nize private rights existing and out- 
standing under a prior government, and 
the protection of private rights of na- 


tionals of Rursia is still the duty of this | of 


country, 


These trust funds, which constitute 


the surplus of these liquidating compa-|of those nations in their lawful rights.| Company of New York June 4 filed suit| 


S. B. 66. To provide how insurance com-| nies, under the commonly accepted law 


panies may increase depository bonds. 





of nations are impressed with those pri- 


He described this as | 


out, | 


State | 


original code, which is taken from the 
code sponsored by the American Bar As- 
sociation, in order to obtain a construc- 
tive regulatory law passed. 

Mr. Reid proposed that copies of the 
bill and all suggested amendments to it 


be sent to the insurance laws committee | 


of the American Bar Association for 
consideration at the meeting of the as- 


sociation to be held in August. Mr. Hay-| 


den stated that the committee would be 
glad to consider them at that time. 

Mr. Baldwin said that he felt guilty 
whenever the American Bar Association 
was mentioned in connection with this 
measure, The association, he declared, 
cid not sponsor the bill; he went to Mr. 
Brosmith in the first instance about it 


in the hope that the code of the bar} 


association could be used to reconcile 
aifferences which had developed in hear- 
ings at previous sessions of Congress on 
other measures to create an insurance 
code. 

“We could take the American Bar As- 
sociation code as it stands and have in 
the District of Columbia the best insur- 
ance law in the country,” he added. 


Changes Made in Section 
On Licenses and Brokers 


Asked by Chairman Reid to explain 
the changes which had been made in 
the original bill, Mr. Baldwin explained 


that they were based largely on recom- | 


of witnesses 
He withdrew an 


mendations 
hearings, 


at previous 
amendment 


tc create a nonpartisan rating board for | 


workmen’s compensation, to which there 
was no objection. 


fications and a section on unauthorized 
insurance was added, he stated, as pro- 
vided in the so-called Watson bill con- 
sidered previously by Congress. The 
provisions as to capital stock require- 
ments were modified, it was explained 
by Mr. Baldwin, to conform to the re- 
quirements of the marine insurance act. 
At this peint Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cameron 


suggested that there is a conflict between! 
the marine law and the proposed code} 


{in that certain types of companies could 
write some forms of insurance under the 
code that they could not write under 
'the former. It would Le necessary for 
|them to choose under 
wished to qualify, Mr. Baldwin replied. 

The agents’ qualification 
which was added is the law approved by 
the National Convention 
;Commissioners, Mr. Baldwin 
When J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


New York City, disagreed, Mr. Baldwin! 


stated that it was not taken “word for 


word.” 
Objection to Requirement 
Of Less Capital Stock 


Clapham Murray Jr., representing tne 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, New York City, declared that 
he had proposed 24 amendments to the 
}original bill, none of which appeared in 
Mr. Baldwin’s recommendations. In fact, 
| he said, the clause permitting mutual in- 
surance companies to write fidelity busi- 
ness, which he had suggested be elimi- 
nated, had been amended so as to re- 
duce the surplus requirement of such 
companies from $1,000,000 to $400,000. 

Mr. Murray also objected to the re- 
| duction in capital stock requirements as 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin. He said even 
the amounts required in the original bill 
were too small and a further reduction 
would “promote the formation of new 
companies on a shoestring with the pub- 
lic left holding the bag.” He stated that 


he was opposed to the bill as amended | 


!as well as in its original form. 

Charles G, Taylor Jr., assistant man- 
‘ager of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, New York City, com- 


Changes were made in the section re-| 
lating to license fees and brokers’ quali-| 


which act they} 
provision | 


of Insurance| 
declared. | 





‘Uniform Traffie 


~ Rules Favored ‘Hig 


Representative Reid Supported in Suggestion for Separate, 


Value of Standard Regula-' 


tions for Autos Is 
questioned, Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner Says 





| State of New Jersey: 
| : Trenton, June 5. 
| Uniformity in motor vehicle regula- 
| tions in all States, as discussed at the 
}recent National Conference on Street 


|and Highway Safety at Washington, is| 


}endorsed in a statement just issued by 
jthe State motor vehicle commissioner, 
; Harold G. Hoffman. 

| “The value of uniformity in this day 
of tremendous interstate, not to men- 
tion intercity, motor-car movement can- 


not be questioned,” said the commis- 
sioner. New Jersey’s position in this 
respect is somewhat unusual. Offering 


within its borders many inducements to 
motorists from other States, it further 
attracts hundreds of thousands because 
of its good roads and the fact that it is 


so important a link on the Atlantic 
{highway system which connects the 
greatest centers of population in the 


country. 
| “In consequence, New Jersey’s high- 
ways are constantly being used by 
strangers. 

“Obviously, safety and convenience for 
all road users depend upon applying on 
those highways rules that, in so far as 


possible, are uniform. The effort to 
achieve this necessarily is limited by 
some conditions that are peculiar to 


New Jersey, just as peculiar local con- 
ditions in other parts of the country 
prevent the full and complete adoption 
of uniform regulations. In the main, 
however, the cause of uniformity is so 
great and its benefits so clear that no 
effort should be spared to achieve it. 


“Members of the commission attending 
the conference were impressed with the 
fact that the aim of the group in Wash- 
ington was to apply on a _ nation-wide 
scale the same thing that is sought in 
New Jersey—regulations that are intel- 
ligent, progressive, and consistent. Like- 
wise, they were impressed with the fact 
that the mental attitude of the conference 
was not narrow and inflexible, but broad 
and flexible; not pessimistic, but opti- 
mistic.” 
oo) a 


mandamus if refused a certificate of au- 
thority to do business in the District 
when it could show it was qualified and 
willing to comply with lawful regulations 
of the superintendent. 

Another point made by Mr. Taylor was 
that a change in the section relating to 
loans on life policies made the remainder 
of the section inconsistent. He suggested 
that the original language be retained. 
He also wished it made clear that the 
;added sections relating to agents’ qualifi- 
cations do not apply to life insurance 
agents. 

Mr. 
ance Club of Washington 


Brashears stated that the Insur- 
is ready to 


Un. 


lend assistance for any needed legisla-| 


tion if the need is conclusively shown. 
|The club, he said, is opposed to loading 


‘the bill with unnecessary requirements, | 


| to increasing the costs of operation of the 

| District insurance department, and to 

|regulation of the insurance business in 
a way that is not justified. 





\Insurance Solicitor Sues 
For License in Connecticut 


State of Connecticut: 

Hartford, June 5. 
Abraham L. Thalheimer, of Hartford, 
| through his counsel, Abraham S. Bordon, 
|has brought an action against the State 
| insurance commissioner, Howard P, Dun- 
|ham, to show cause why the commis- 


| Lathrop, 


iD; Bi Fe 
|& Burger Co., 


jal. 


mented on a number of the proposed | sioner has failed to renew the license of } 


mandatory upon the insurance superin- 
| tendent of the District to examine all 
companies doing business in the District. 
This would require practically all of his 
time, he said. Companies domiciled in 
| other jurisdictions are examined by their 
own States and expect in:unusual cases, 
the superintendent of the District should 
| accept these examinations. 
Insurance Club Ready 
To Give Assistance 


Mr. Taylor also objected to the dele- 


7 





tion of the section that would have 
|given an insurance company the right 
to apply to the courts for a writ of 
; xr —_ 2 = 2 7 

vate rights. Since it is impossible to} 
|reach the owners of these rights, be- 


}eause of nonrecognition by the United 
States, or to ascertain who are such 
policyholders, creditors or stockholders 
of these companies, or who have suc- 


‘ceeded to these rights as next of kin, 
|it would seem that the only proper 
|method of preserving these private 


rights is to follow the plan of the su- 
perintendent. 

We think therefore that the plan of 
{the superintendent should be adopted. 
No extension of the present proceeding 
to:add parties, such as foreign claim- 
ants, policyholders, stockholders or cred- 
itors, nor the institution of a new bill 
in equity to bring in foreign creditors, 
| policyholders and stockholders of the 
| Russian companies, would give the court 
| Jurisdiction to deal with these surplus 
/funds; nor could any process be served 
|Within the confines of the Soviet re- 
public under the due process 
which would be binding upon the parties. 

It would be impossible for the liquida- 
{tor here, or any person in 
of the fund to determine whether the 
fund is sufficient to pay foreign debts 
in full, or in what percentage. A for- 
eign claimant who happens to hear of 
a proceeding to fix and pay foreign 
claims against the parent alien company, 
might prosecute such claim to the detri- 
ment of others similarly situated, who 
had not heard of the proceeding, nor 
brought any action to enforce its claim. 
| It is asserted in the Second Russian 





| surplus assets here by the proportion of 
| approximately five to one. 

The United States, and the courts of 
|the State, owe no duty under our law 
| to undertake a proceeding to settle these 
;foreign claims as between foreigners, 
;and such claims exist mostly among 
|foreign citizens of other countries—in 
|Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 


|have treaties with the Soviet govern- 
|ment, and may enter Russia for the pur- 
| pose of protecting their claims, and some 
which countries are protected by 
treaties with this country under which 
we are bound to protect the nationals 


To be continued in the issue of 
June 7. 


clause, | 


possession | 


case that the foreign claims exceed the | 


the coming year. Col. Dunham is or- 
dered to appear in the superior court 
| June 6, 

| The petitioner alleges that he has been 
|engaged in the insurance business in 
| Hartford and has developed 
\clientele; that on May 1 the commis- 
|sioner failed to renew his license, al- 
though the petitioner duly filed an ap- 
| plication as required by law, and the pe- 
titioner now asks the court to order the 
; commissioner to renew the license. Col. 
Dunham will be represented by Assistant 
Attorney General Bernard Kosicki. 





Favored in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, June 5. 
The governor’s committee on street and 
| highway safety announced June 4 that it 


| will advocate the enactment of a com-| ployment of the » weapons : 
| prehensive law regulating traffic on the} crushed competition, wiped out competi-| M. Throne. 


|highways that will apply to the entire 
; Commonwealth and with which municipal 
| ordinances will be made consistent. The 
|contemplated act will be the fourth in the 
uniform vehicle code sponsored by the 


amendments of Mr. Baldwin. He did not | the petitioner to solicit insurance during | 
favor a change which would make it! 


} 


a large Statement Is Made 


| 
| 


|Such a law would have prevented the | 


| 
| 


ltors and dominated the development of = 
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All Road Activities Handled With Exception of Mileage 
Located in National Forest Areas 





Topic I1I—Public Roads 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 
their place in the administrative organ 
Public Roads. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
izations. The present series deals with 


By D. H. Gillette, 


Engineer Officer, Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska 


HE Board of Road Commissioners 

for Alaska was created by act of 

Congress approved Jan, 27, 1905, in 
which the following wording occurs: 

“That there shall be a Board of road 
commissioners * * * appointed by the 
Secretary of War * * *. The said 
Board shall have the power, and _ it 
shall be their duty, upon their own 
motion or upon petition, to locate, lay 
out, construct, and maintain wagon 
roads and park trails from any point 
on the navigable waters of said dis- 
trict to any town, mining or indus- 
trial camp or settlement, or between 
such towns, camps or settlements if 
in their judgment such roads or trails 
are needed and will be of permanent 
value in the development of the dis- 
trict. * * *.” 

In the act of Congress approved July 
9, 1918, the following wording applying 
to the work of the Board occurs: 

“That hereafter * * * the Secretary 
of War * * * be authorized to submit 
such estimates for the consideration of 
Congress as are in his judgment neces- 
sary for a proper prosecution of the 
work * * +.” 


In the nert of this series on “Public Roads,” to appear in the issue of June 
D. H. Gillette, engineer officer of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, 


will discuss financial phases of the Boa 


THE Board consists of a president, 
an engineer officer, and a disbursing 
officer. The headquarters of the Board 
is located at Juneau. The Territory 
as a whole (excepting National Forest 
areas) is divided into seven districts 
with three subdistricts. Each district 
_is in charge of a superintendent who 
supervises the work of the local fore- 
men in charge of crews and field 
parties. 

The national forest areas, adminis- 
tered by the United States Forest 
Service, are provided with a road sys- 
tem on which the work is done by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

Tne area served by that organiza- 
tion, comprising about 5 per cent of 
the total area of the Territory, lies 
mostly in southeastern Alaska, and 
could not be tied in with the rest of 
Alaska by a road system. The work 
of the two road building agencies is 
thus entirely distinct and no overlap- 
ping of work or effort exists or 
possible. 2 

The magnitude of the task and the 
extent of territory covered by the wide- 
flung activities of the Board may be 
realized from the fact that it would 
take two years of continuous travel- 
ing on the ground with the best fa- 
cilities available for a single individual 
to make a complete inspection of the 
entire mileage for which the Board 
is responsible. 


Is 
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rd’s work. 
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Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Prtest 
4921, R. 


sec, S., as 


@iended Feb 


O*-~ of notices under 
18, 


1922.) 





1084080, G. H. Gillons, Oil refining mech- 
anism, filed Feb. 27, 1950, D. ©. . dD. 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 256: 

Hi. Gillons et al. v. The Shell Co. of Calif. 

1111583, P. EB. Holt, Traction belt for 
tractors; 1442567, same, Track link; 
1661649, 1194269, C, L. Best, 1 tion en- 
gine; 125242, Tractor : 01, K. F. 
Norelius, Track chain; 1520452, same, Trae- 
tion engine; 1304428, H. C. White, Tractor 









saime, 









truck mechanism; 1304430, E., E. Wicker- 
sham, End thrust roller bearing; 1529316, 
same, Self-laying track vehicle; 13 23, 


1258602, same, Tractor; 
means for 


W. Turnbull, same, 
1314621, same, Anti-vibrating 
self-laying tracks; 1282326, same, Endless 
link track, filed Mar. 14, 1930, D. C., N. D. 
Calif. (San Franciseo), Doc. 2596-K, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co, et al. v. W. H. Worden Co. 

1172808, 1249129, 1255896, 1336570, Lathrop 
& Paulson, Milk can washing machine; 
1336567, same, Can reversing mechanism 
for can washing machines; 1247692, same, 
Cover-applying mechanism for can-washing 
machine; 1525304, same, Solution 
1249130, same, Feeding mechanism 
washing machines; 1378245, 1444925, H. D. 
Can washing machine; 396516, 
1454124, E. F. McEwan, same; 1578451, same, 
Can delivering mechanism; 1649073, same, 
Can conveying, inverting and discharging 
mechanism, filed Mar. 31, 1930, D. C., W. 
Doc. 201, H. D. Lathrop v. Oakes 
Inc. 

1111583.) 





for can 


1194269. (See 
1212840, F. J. 
Doc. E 777, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et 
N. B. Kelly et al. 

1258602. 
1249130, 


Dela., 
v. 
1232482, 1258601, 

1247692, 1249129, 
1172808.) 

1263355, P. Artigue, Means for producing 
animated shadowgraphs, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. I-81-B, P. Artigue v. 
P. Grimm et al. (Grimm & Cosgrove). Doe. 
ne 


(See 1111583.) 
1255986. (See 





Favoring Dill Bill 


Offense of Patent Combination 
Said to Depend on Effect 








[Continued from Page 4.] 


Uniform Traffic Regulation | meet the issue of illegality, its control 


and domination of the industry by pat- 
ents would have been made impossible. 


attempt at monopolizing the industry 


land would have made impossible the em- 


which have 


the industry. ; 
The remedies provided by the Dill bill 
are necessary for protection of independ- 


ents against illegal combinations and ag- | 


| National Conference on Street and High-| pegations of great wealth in their ef- 


way Safety. 

Massachusetts has had the first three 
acts of the code, tle announcement stated, 
|for years. Preparatory to adoption of 
| the fourth act, several State-wide regu- 
|lations have been adopted which will be- 
|come part of the law when it is enacted, 
|it was pointed out. These include provi- 
sions for through ways, for signs and 
‘signals and for markings on pavements. 





Mortality Rate in Cities 
Slightly Under Last Year 


Telegraphic returns from 65 cities with 
a total population of 30,000,000 for the 
| week ended May 31 indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.6, as against a rate of 12.8 for 
| the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (25.3) appears for San An- 
| tonio, Tex., and the lowest (3.4) for Yon- 
| kers, N. Y. The highest infant mortal- 
| ity rate (161) appears for Duluth, Minn., 
‘and the lowest for Albany, N. Y.; Somer- 


| ville, Mass.; Waterbury, Conn., and Yon- 
|} kers, N. Y., which reported no infant 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 65 cities is 13.7 
|for the 22 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 14.9 for the corresponding weeks 
|of 1929. 

(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 


It is the duty of a sovereign to recog- | Holland, France and Italy, some of whom | Texas Commissioners Sued 


By New York Company 





| State of Texas: 
Austin, June 5. 
The New York Title and Mortgage 


in the United States District Court for | 


| 


forts to employ patents to build 
patent combinations in violation of our 
anti-trust laws. 


May I say in closing that the remedies | 


provided for in the Dill bill are neces- 
sary to prevent destruction of our patent 


|system and to protect the rights of the 


| 
{ 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Committee 
' May 28, 1 


} smaller 


combines and the independent 
inventor. 

The Chairman: Is that all? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. . 

Senator Dill. I understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Mr. Manton Davis wanted per- 
mission to file a statement. ; 

The Chairman. There being nothing 
further to be offered here now, I will 
state that any statement or argument 
within reasonable compass directed to the 
propositions raised by this bill that I re- 
ceive before next Wednesday at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon will be put into the rec- 
ord and be a part of it. And that is not 
limited to people who are present. Any- 
body who wants to put in anything of 
that kind will be permitted to do it and 
it will be printed in this record. 

With that statement the hearings are 
closed. We will stand in recess until next 
Wednesday at 10:30 o’clock in the fore- 
noon for an executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 o'clock p. m., the 
recessed until Wednesday, 
930, at 10:30 o’clock a. m.) 
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interlocutory injunction to enjoin the 
Texas board of insurance commissioners 
from enforcing a State law giving the 
board power to prescribe forms of poli- 


|cies of title companies and to fix pre- 


mium rates. The bill of the company 
charged the State board with assuming 


legislative power and attacked the con-| 


stitutionality of the statute on this 


the Northern District of Texas for an! ground, 


EL, G.| 


process; | 


Straub, Building block and | 
method of making, filed Mar. 14, 1930, D. C. | 


up | 


K-51-M, P. Artigue v. Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures, Inc. Doc. K-52-M, P. Artigue v. Uni- 
versal Pictures Corp Doc. K-56-M, P. 
Artigue v. First National Pictures, Ine. 


Doc. K-57-M, P. Artigue v. 


Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer Corp. 


Doc, K-80-M, P. Artigue v. W. 


l.. Hall et al. Doe. K-81-M, P. Artigue v. 
Wm. Fox Vaudeville Co. Dismissed with- 
out prejudice Mar. 11, 1930, in each of 
above cases, 


. 1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
filed Mar. 11, 1930, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 776, 
Lektophone Corp. v. The F. R. Gooding Co. 

1282526, 1304428, 1304430, 1314621, 
(See 1111583.) 

1329316, 1336567, 1336570, 1378245, 1396516. 
(See 1172808.) 

1399566, I. Lazarus, Projection screen, D. 





379323. 


. S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
| Q-95-H, R. R. Micks v. J. Brassington et 
jal. (Universal Cine Screen Co.). Bill and 


counter-claim dismissed with prejudice, on 
stipulation of counsel Mar. 3, 1930. 

1423500, R. Cross, Process of treating 
petroleum oil; 1426813, J. C. Black, Process 
for the production of low boiling-point hy- 
drocarbons; 1431772, same, Apparatus for 
treating hydrocarbons to produce those of 
lower boiling points; 1456419, same, Proc- 
ess and apparatus for the production of 
low boiling point hydrocarbons, filed Mar. 


28, 1930, D. C. Me. (Portland), Doc. 924, 
| Gasoline Products Co., ine., v. Champlin 
| Refining Co. 
1426813, 1431772, 1456419. (See 1423500.) 
1442567. (See 1111583.) 
| 1444925, 1454124. (See 1172808.) 
1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 


frozen confections, 1505592, F, W. Epperson, 
Krozen confectionery, D. C., E. D. Mo., E, 
Div., Doc. 8756, The Popsicle Corp. et al. v. 
D. C. Madison et al. (Alaska Sucker Co.). 
Consent decree holding 1505592 and claims 


1 and 2 of 1470524 valid and infringed Mar. | 


29, 1930. 

1483361, J. P. McCarthy, Method of re- 
claiming waste, filed Mar. 5, 1930, D. C.,, 
S. D. Ind, (Indianapolis), Doc. 1232, The 
American Laundry Machinery Co. v. 


Hoosier Waste Renovating Co. 

1486883, E. P. Halliburton, Method of hy- 
drating cement, 1500385, same, Method of 
and apparatus for mixing materials, filed 
Mar. 27, 1930, D. C., W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma 
City), Doc. E 1105, E. P. Halliburton et al. 
v. Owen Oil Well Cementing Process, Inc. 
| Doc. E 1106, FE. P. Halliburton et al. v. 
Universal Oil Well Cementing Co. 

1496458, V. A. Friend, Method of preparing 









canned baked beans, filed Feb. 14, 1930, D. 
C. Me. (Portland), Doc. 922, L. A. Friend 
iet al. (Friend Bros.) v. Burnham & Mor- 
| rill Co. 

1500385, (See 1486883.) 

150% . (See 1470524.) 
| 1520432. (See 1111583.) 
25: Ss 1172808.) 
| 1534092, W. H. Solle, Fruit drying ap- 
| paratus, filed Mar. 27, 1930, D. C. Oreg. 


| (Portland), Doc. E 9102, W. H. Solle v. J. 
1546708, J. S. Booth, Motor vehicle, D. 
S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1004, J. 
|S. Booth v. Stutz Motor Car Co, of Amer- 
ica et al. Dismissed for want of equity 
Feb. 28, 1930. 

1562288, P. Burke, Pull shovel, filed Apr. 


11, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 
| 2204, Northwest Engineering Corp. v. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

1570382, A. S. Lyhne, Vanity box, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 44/133, A. S. Lyhne v. 
Sagamor Metal Goods Corp. Dismissed Mar. 
28, 1930, 
| 1578451. (See 1172808.) 

15932302, E. B, Hiatt, Basket liner, filed 
Mar. 28, 1930, D. C., M. D. Pa., Doc. 660, 
Carpenter-Hiatt Sales Co, v. Rice, Trew & 
Rice Co. Same, filed Mar. 26, 1930, D. C, 
Dela., Doc. E 778, Carpenter-Hiatt Sales 


Co. v. C. E. Brown, 

1685183, A. A. Jeannotte, Combined stool, 
steps, and tool box, D. C. Me. (Portland), 
Doc. 909, A. A. Jeannotte v. Morrill-Adams 
Co. Dismissed Mar, 25, 1930. 

1646416, G. C. Monckmeier, Automatic 
thrust bearing, D. C., S. D. Ind. (Indianap- 
olis), Doc. E 1157, Ever-Tite Bolt Co. et al 


vy. Adjustable Bearing Co. Dismissed for 
want of equity Mar. 24, 1950, 

1649073. (See 1172808.) 

1660017, J. Schoenfeld, Switch plug, filed 


Feb. 28, 1930, D. C., N. D. Calif 
cisco), Doc, 2567-K, J. Schoenfeld v, 8. 
Kress & Co. et al. 

1661649, (See 1111583.) 

1743439, C. DeWitt, Steel pole, filed Mar. 
8, 1930, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco) 
Doc. 2574-S, Taper Tube Pole Co. v. City of 
Berkeley, Calif., et al 

Re. 15115, E. D, Mackintosh, Method of 
driving electric centrifugal machines, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. E 697, S. S. Hepworth Co. et al 
v. Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. Patent held 
valid and infringed Mar. 4, 1930. 

Re. 16579, J. 
Cc. Ind, (Indianapolis), Doc. 
Booth v. Stutz Motor Car Co. 
Inc. Dismissed for want 
28, 1930, 

Des. 70209, 
» Cy &. Bi 


(San Fran- 


S. Booth, Motor vehicle, D. 
Ss. 


1048, J. 
of America, 
of equity Feb. 





J. Berlinger, Wedding 
N. Y¥., Doe. E 51/111, J. 
linger v. M. Kronstadt (Bristol 
Ring Co.), Consent decree for 
Mar, 27, 1930, 

Des. 76347, A. R. Kanne, Lamp, D. C., S. 
N. Y., Doc. E 49/126, Kanne & RBessant, 
Eaglelet Metal Spinning Co., Inc., 
Injunction June 18, 1929, 


ring, 
Ber- 
Seamless 

plaintiff 


D, 
| Ine., v. 
ret al, 


H. | 
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New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
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Library of Congress card number. 
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Risley, Mrs. Eleanor de la Vergne. The 
road to Wildcat; a tale of southern moun- 
taineering. 266 p., illus. Boston, Little, 
Brown, and co., 1930. 30-10945 

Sandhurst, William Mansfield, 1st viscount. 
From day to day, 1914-1915, 357 p. Lon- 
don, E. Arnold & co., 1928. 30-10953 

Saunders, Charles Francis. Finding the 
worth while in California, by ... with 


maps and illustrations. 229 p. N. Y., 
R. M. McBride & co., 1930. 30-10944 
Seely, John Edward Bernard. Adventure, 


by Major-General the Rt. Hon. J. E. Seely, 
with illustrations from portraits by Sir 
William Orpen, R. A., & A. J. Munnings, 
R. A.; an introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Birkenhead. 326 p., illus. 
N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 1930. 
30-10950 
Sell, Henry Thorne. Studies of the parables 
of Our Lord. (Sell’s Bible study text 
books.) 159 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
co., 1930. 30-10960 
Stevens, Charlies W. Handbook on concrete 
and lime. 136 p., illus. Chicago, 1930. 
-30-10928 
Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, Ist baron. 
Alfred, lord Tennyson and William Kirby; 
unpublished correspondence to which are 
added some letters from Hallam, lord 
Tennyson, edited by Lorne Pierce. 71 p. 
Toronto, The Macmillan company of Can- 


ada, 1929. 30-10949 
Wallace, C. E. Commercial art, by ... 
Ist ed. 228 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 


book co., 1930. 
Wendemuth, Frank R., 
lessons; the standard guide for checker 
students; arranged by H. W. Beam. 1 v. 
Chicago, Ill, F. R. Wendemuth, 1930. 
30-11035 
country, 
524 p., 
Bacon, 
J 30-10941 
Wiley, Harvey Washington. ... An auto- 
biography. 339 op Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 30-10925 
Williams, Samuel Cole. Beginnings of West 
Tennessee, in the land of the Chickasaws, 
1541-1841. 331 p. Johnson City. Tenn., 
The Watauga press, 1930. ”30-10946 


30-11042 
ed. Wendemuth’s 


West, Ruth. The story of our 
by ... and Willis Mason West. 
60 p., illus. Boston, Allyn and 
1930. 


Angell, Herbert Raleigh. Purple bletch of 
onion (Macrosporium porri Ell.). (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1928.) 
p. 467-487, illus. Washington, D. C., U. 
S. Govt. print. off., 1929. 30-11104 

Azoy, Anastasio Carlos Mariano. A primer 
of advertising. 178 p., illus. N. Y.. Har- 
per & brothers, 1930. 3830-11268 

Behrman, Samuel Nathaniel. . Meteor. 

_178 p._ N. Y., Brentano’s, 1930. 30-10494 

Cunningham, William Hayes, ed. Litera- 
ture and modern business, edited by . 


390 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
1930. 30-11271 

Deutsch, Babette. Fire for the night. 177 
p. N. Y., J. Cape and H. Smith, 1930. 


5 30-10499 
Eberhart, Richard. A bravery of earth, 128 
p. London, J. Cape, 1930, 3530-10496 
Hewart, Gordon Hewart, baron. . Mod- 
ern oratory The English association, 
Pamphlet no, 74.) 13 p. Oxford, Printed 
at the University press, 1929, 30-11067 
Janssen, George. Effect of date of seed- 
ing of winter wheat upon some physiolog- 
ical changes of the plant during the win- 
ter season. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—University 
of Wisconsin, 1925. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the American society of agron- 


omy, v. 21, no. 2, February, and no. 4, 
April, 1929.) 2 parts, illus. Geneva, N. 
Y., 1929. 30-11106 


_ Jennings, Herbert Spencer. The biological 
basis of human nature. 384 p., illus. N. 
Xe W. W. Norton & co., 1930. 30-11273 
Kiesler, Frederick. Contemporary art ap- 
plied to the store and its display. 156 p. 
illus. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1930, ~ 30-11273 
Macdonald, George Robert. Italian-English 


and English-Italian commercial diction- 
ary. 1,166 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1950, 30-11275 


MacKaye, Keith. Honey Holler, a aw te 


three acts, by ... with an introduction 


by ‘Oliver M. Sayler, woodcuts by the 
author. 201 p., illus. N. Y., Brentano's 
1930. ) 


30-10500 
, Fishing for salmon; 
practical modern methods, by . .. con- 
taining coloured plate of flies, sixteen 
full-page illustrations from photographs, 


Marson, Cyril Darby. 


and twenty-five line illustrations in the 
text. 198 p., illus. London, A. & C, 
Black, 1929. 30-11101 


Martineau, Alice (Vaughan-Williams) “Mrs. 
Philip Martineau.” Reminiscences of 


hunting and_ horses, by a fox-hunting 
woman. 148 p., illus. condon, E. Benn, 
1930, 30-11099 
Meine, Franklin J., ed. Tall tales of the 


Southwest, edited by... an anthology of 
southern and southwestern humor, 1830- 
1860. (Americana.) 456 p. N, Y.. A. A 
Knopf, 1930. 30-10495 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given, 


The Nation-Wide Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington, 1732-1932. Free at 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, Washington Building, Washing- 
_ ton, na ¢: 30-26641 

Utilization of Shrimp Waste—Fisheries 
Document No. 1078. Bureau of Fisheries 
Wnited States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. ; 

List of Publications relating to Weather, 
Astronomy and Meteorology—Price List 
48, 21st Edition. Free. (26-26950) 
An Annotated List of Literature References 
on Garment Sizes and Body Measure- 
ments—Miscellaneous Publication No. 78 
I nited States Department of Agriculture. 
7 Price, 10 cents. Agr. 30-546 
Varieties of Hard Red Spring Wheat— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1621, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 30-545 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may he obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given helow. 
Virginia—Annual Report of the Auditor of 
Public Accounts of the State of Virginia. 
Division of Purchase and Printing, Rich- 

mond, 1930, 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety of the State 
of Massachusetts, Public Document No. 
32. Department of Public Safety, Boston, 
1929, 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of 
Trustees of the Monson State Hospital of 
the State of Massachusetts, Department 
of Mental Diseases, Public Document No, 
62. Boston, 1929. 

New Jersey—Report of the New Jersey 
State Temporary Commission for Inquiry 
Relating to the Distribution and Condi- 
tion of Crippled Children, Trenton, 1930. 

New York—Report of the Message of the 
Governor Recommending Legislation Rel- 
ative to Importation of Milk and Cream, 
Legislative Document (1930) No. 83, 
Albany, 1930. 

Mississippi— Biennial Message to the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi by Governor Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo, Jackson, 1930, 

Nevada—Biennial Report of the Publia 
Service Commission of the State of Ne- 
vada, Carson City, 1929, 
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Deduction Based Use of Income o 


On Government 


Bonds Is Denie 


Inclusion of Securities in 
Assessment of Missouri 
Franchise Tax Is Held to 
Be Proper 








State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, June 4. 





In assessing the Missouri franchise | 


tax, no deduction should be permitted 
due to the fact that the taxpaying com- 
pany owns securities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Assistant Attorney General W. 
E, Sloat has advised the State tax com- 
mission, 

When the capital stock and surplus is 
used merely as a measure for arriving 
at the basis of a franchise tax, Federal 
securities may be used in figuring the 
surplus, the opinion held, pointing out 
that the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Macaller 
case (IV U. S. Daily, 765), was not in 
point, as that case involved the taxa- 
tion of the income from such securities. 

The opinion, dated May 23, addressed 
to J. T. Waddill, chairman, State tax 
commission, follows in full text: 

We desire to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 21st, requesting an 
opinion from this Department as fol- 
lows: 

“I have had some correspondence with 
the Philipsburg Mining Company with 
reference to their 1930 corporation fran- 
chise tax. They contend that Govern- 
ment securities should not be considered 


in assessing their franchise tax. We 
have assessed their tax, not allowing 
deduction for Liberty loan bonds and 


United States Treasury notes. 

“Please advise whether or not non- 
taxable Government securities should 
be deducted from the total assets of a 
corporation in arriving at a basis of 
computation for franchise tax. 

“The company cites the case of Macal- 
len Company, Appt., v.. Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, reported in United 
States Supreme Court Advance Opin- 
ions, 73 L. Ed. — page 874.” 

Deduction Not Permissible 

The position taken by your depart- 
ment in refusing to permit the deduction 
of liberty loan bonds and United States 
Treasury notes when a_ corporation 
makes their return on the franchise tax 
is correct. The case set out by the 
Philipsburg Mining Company which is 
Macallen Company v. Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 279 U. S, 620, is not in 
point under our method of assessing the 
tax. In the State of Massachusetts the 
franchise tax is assessed partly upon the 
income of a corporation. In the Mac- 
allen case the tax was assessed against 
this company and included in their in- 
come was interest from United States 
securities, which, of course, are non- 
taxable. The Supreme Court in this case 
held that the State of Massachusetts 
had no right whatever to base their tax 
on the income from the Government se- 
curities, and this portion is unquestion- 
ably right. ~ 

The United States courts, however, 
have never held that a State could not 
include these bonds or Government se- 
curities in figuring the surplus of a cor- 
poration when the capital stock and sur- 
plus is to be used merely as a measure 
for arriving at the tax; on the other 
hand, they have held that it can be done. 

In the case of Society for Savings v. 
Coite, treasurer of the State of Connecti- 
cut, 73 U. S. 6 Wall. 594, the State of 
Connecticut had placed a tax of three- 
fourths of 1 per cent against the deposits 
held by banks in that State in lieu of all 
other taxes. The Society for Savings 
Company had invested some $500,000 
of their assets in Government securities 
and refused to pay the tax based upon 
these securities on the theory that they 
were Government securities and not tax- 
able by the State. The Supreme Court 
of Connecticut held that this was not 
a tax on the deposits, but merely a tax 
laid upon the corporate franchise. This 
case was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and in their opin- 
ion the court said: 

“Nothing can be more certain in legal 
decision than that the privilege and 
franchise of a private corporation, all 
trades and avocations, by which the citi- 
zens acquire a livelihood, may be taxed 
hy a State for the support of the State 
government. Authority to that effect re- 
sides in the State independent of the 
Federal Government, and is wholly un- 
affected by the fact that the corporation 
or individual has or has not made in- 
vestments in Federal securities.” 

New York Ruling 

Many years later this same point was 
presented to the Supreme Court in the 
case of The Home Insurance Company 
of New York vy. The People of the State 
of New York, 134 U. S. 595. In this 
case the company refused to pay a fran- 
chise tax based on their capital stock 
because of the fact that bonds of the 
United States constituted a part of the 
stock. The Supreme Court of New York 
in a well-written opinion held that this 
was not a tax against the stock but 
merely a measure for arriving at the 
amount of the franchise tax, therefore 
it would not tax the Government bonds. 
In affirming this case Justice Field 
speaking for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, said: 

“In this case we hold, as well upon 
general principle as upon the authority 
of the first two cases cited from 6 Wall., 
that the tax for which the suit 
brought is not a tax on the capital stock 
or property of the company, but upon 
its corporate franchise, and is not there- 
fore subject to the objection stated by 
counsel, because a portion of its capital 
stock is invested in securities of the 
United States.” 

In the face of these decisions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it 
is our opinion that the amounts of Fed- 
eral securities held by a corporation are 
not deductible from their assets in as- 
sessing the Missouri franchise tax. 





Utah Opinion Favors 
Oregon Intangible Levy 


State of Utah: 

: Salt Lake City, June 5. 
There is not a State in the Union that 
taxes intangible property successfully un- 
der the plan which the present Utah 
constitution requires, Roscoe E. Ham- 
mond, special investigator for the State 
board of equalization declared recently. 
If the proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution are ratified by the people at 
the next election, it will be possible to 
use a different method, Mr. Hammond 
explained, expressing his opinion that the 
scheme used in Oregon has been highly 
successful, In that State, he said, the 


income exceeding $200 from intangibles, 
such as stocks and bonds, is subject to a 
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To Fix Franchise Tax Upheld 





Fact That Assessment by State of New York Is Not Direct 
Charge on Income Permits Addition of Profits 
In Computing Levy on Corporations 





State of New York: New York 


Income derived by a 
solely from copyrights granted by the 
United States on motion-picture films 
was properly included in computing the 
New York franchise tax, the District 


Court for the Southern District of New | 


York has held. 

The New York corporation franchise 
tax is based on net income, but it is 
not a direct tax on such income, the 
court ruled. It is purely an excise tax, 

The Macallen case \(IV_ U. S. Daily, 
765), in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the State 
of Massachusetts could not include in- 
terest from Federal securities in com- 
puting its corporation excise tax is not 
controlling, the opinion held. 





EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA V. HAMILTON WARD, ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York, ET AL.; District Court, SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 

RoceR Hinps (BENJAMIN P. 
SreGFRIED F. HARTMAN and 
Hinps of counsel) for plaintiff; HAmM- 
ILTON WarD; attorney general of New 
York, and WENDELL P. Brown, third 
assistant attorney general of New 
York, for defendants. 

Before CHASE, circuit judge, Bonpy and 
WooLsey, district judges. 

The findings of fact and opinion of the 
court follow in full text: 

In this action brought and heard by 
virtue of U. S. code title 28 section 41 
(1), the plaintiff is seeking to have the 
defendants enjoined from collecting that 
part of the franchise tax assessed 
against it for the year ending Oct. 31, 
1930, under and by virtue of article 9-A 
of the New York tax law, which results 
from using any of the plaintiff’s income 
derived from copyrights as a measure of 
the tax. Its contention is that the law 
so uses copyright income in violation of 
the Federal Constitution. 


State Law Applicable 
To Franchise Tax Quoted 

The applicable portions of article 9-A 
of the New York law providing for a 
franchise tax on business corporations 


follow: 
Section 209. 


DEwITT, 





Franchise tax on corpora- 
tions based on net income.—For the privi- 
lege of exercising its franchise in this 
State in a corporate or organized capacity 
every domestic corporation * , Shall an- 
nually pay in advance for the year begin- 
ning Nov. 1 next succeeding July 1 in each 
and every year on annual franchise tax, 
to be computed by the tax commission 
upon the basis of its entire net income, as 


defined in subdivision three of section 208 
of the tax law, for its fiseal or the calen- 
dar year next preceding, as hereinafter 
provided. which entire net income Is pre 


sumably the same as the entire net income 
which such corporation is required to re- 
port to the United States, plus any income 
received as dividends on stocks or any in- 
terest on bonds of any char- 
acter . : 
Section 208, subdivision 3 (referred to 
in section 209, supra), so far as material 
uere, provides as follows: 
3. The term “entire net 
the total net income, including all divi- 
dends received on stocks and all interest 
received from Federal, State, municipal or 
other bonds * * * 
Section ii far a 
provides 3: fojlows: | 
Reports of corporations to tax commis- 
Every corporation taxable under this 
shall annually on or before 
July 1, or within 30 days after the making 
of | report of entire net income to the 
United States Treasury Department for any 
fiscal or calendar year, preceding said July 
1, transmit to the tax commission a report 
in the form prescribed by the tax com- 
mission, specifying: 5 ; 
2. The amount of its entire net income 
for its preceding fiscal or the preceding 
calendar year provided by subdivision 
three of section 208 of the tax law * * * 
If the corporation shall claim that the re- 
United States Treasury 


received 
*“*.* * 


income” means 


i, 80 materia: here, 


sion, 


article 


. = © 


it 
its 


as 


turn made to the 

Department was inaccurate, the amount 

claimed bv it to be the net income for 
é : «© *. . 


such period shall be specified 
Section 215 provides: 


Rate of tax The tax imposed hy this 
article shall he at the rate of 4‘ per 
centum of the entire net income of the 


determined 
eee 


corporation as provided 


by this article 


Copyright Income 


Claimed as Exempt 

At the hearing, it appeared that the 
plaintiff had not, before bringing this 
suit applied to the New York State tax 
commission for a revision of the assess- 
ment. Since then the parties have by 
leave of court filed a stipulation show- 
ing that a hearing has been had before 
the commission and the assessment af- 
firmed. The bill of complaint has been 
amended and, as amended, is attacked 
by the defendant’s motion to dismiss on 
the ground that it fails to state a cause 
of action. 

The facts are not in dispute. The 
plaintiff is a domestic business corpora- 
tion subject to be taxed under the New 
York law if the tax is constitutional. 
Its income during the year in question 
consisted in part of $162,568.98 derived 
solely from copyrights granted by the 
United States on motion-picture films. 
Its expenses in procuring this part of 
its income were $49,151.37 leaving its 
net copyright income $113,437.61. These 
copyrights were not all held in the name 
of the plaintiff, some being in its name 
and some in the name of affiliated cor- 
porations, but all were by the 
plaintiff and it received the income there- 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions 
and Rulings 


Missouri—Capital Stock Tax—Deduc- 
tions—Federal Securities— 

In assessing the Missouri franchise 
tax no deduction from the assets of 
the taxpaying company should be per- 
mitted cn account of the ownership of 
Federal securities.—Opinion of Attor- 
V U. S. Daily, 1107, 


owned 


ney General. 
June 6, 1930. 

A 
New York—Income taxes — Exemp- 
tions—Income_ derived from copy- 
rights— 


Where a State tax on corporations 
is not directly on income, but is purely 
an excise, the income derived from 
copyrights may be included in meas- 
uring the tax basis; rule applied to 
New York corporation frafchise tax. 
Educational Films Corporation § of 
America v. Ward (Dist. Ct. S. D. N. 
Y.).—V U. S. Daily, 1107, June 6, 


corporation |! 





ROGER | 


| the 


from. It bases this suit solely on the 
ground that to measure its franchise 
tax by any part of its copyright income 
is in effect taxing income from a Fed- 
eral instrumentality which is beyond the 
reach of State taxation. 


Total Net Income Proper 
In Computing Levy 
Opinion 
CHASE, Circuit Judge.—The power of 
a State to impose a tax on the fran- 
chise of a corporation doing business 
therein is too well established for dis- 
cussion, Kansas City, Fort Scott and 
Memphis Ry. Co. v. Botkin, 240 U. S. 
227, 232, and it is equally well settled 


that, except under conditions discussed 


‘below, the net income of a corporation 


may be used to measure a tax on the 
privilege of doing business in corporate | 
form even though such income does in 
part come from property exempt from 
taxation by the same taxing power, 
Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 222 U. S. 107; 
that the excess of the market value of 
capital stock over the value of certain 
specified property behind it may be used 
by a State as the measure of the tax 
although the market value was enhanced 
by United States bonds held by the, 
corporation, Hamilton Company v. Mas- 
sachusetts, 6 Wall. 632; that a State 
may tax the franchise of a savings bank 
and use as the measure a percentage of 
its deposits on a day certain though 
part of such deposits were actually then 
invested in tax exempt Federal securi- 
ties, Society for Savings v. Coite, 6 Wall. | 
504; see also Provident Institution for 
Savings v. Massachusetts, 6 Wall. 611; 
that the tax may be measured by divi- 
dends made or declared although such 
dividends had their source in part in 
capital invested in United States bonds; 
Home Insurance Co. v. New York, 154 
U. S. 594; that it may be measured by, 
the amount of paid-up capital stoek 
which may represent in part nontaxable 
property, Kansas City, etc., v. Botkin, 
supra. 


In United States Glue Co. v. Town 
of Oak Creek, 247 U. S, 321, 328 it was | 
held that income derived from _ inter- 
state commerce might be directly 
reached under an income-tax law which 
did not discriminate against such com- 
merce. See also, Hump Hairpin Co. v. 


Emmerson, 258 U. S. 290; Underwood 
Typewriter Co. v. Chamberlain, 254 U. 
S. 113, 120; and International Shoe Com- 
pany v. Shartel, 279 U. S. 429. State 
inheritance taxes were held to be law- 
fully measured by including the value of 
United States bonds in Blodgett v. Sil- 


| reached 


berman, 277 U. S. 1, 12; and in Plum- 

mer v. Coler, 178 U, S. 115 a legacy 

tax on a bequest consisting wholly of 

United States bonds was upheld. See 

Orr v. Gilman, 183 U. 8. 278. 

Direct Tax on Income 

From Copyrights Barred 
Since Long v. Rockwood, 277 U. S&S. 


142, however, it cannot be thought tha 

a State may tax directly income from 
patents or copyrights. While a copy- 
right is not such a Federal instrumental- 
ity as is a bond, for instance, sold for 
the purpose of raising funds for the 
support of Government itself, it results 
from the exercise of a right or privilege 
to grant copyrights, given exclusively to 
United States by the Constitution, 
and the value to the Government of this | 
right or privilege may not be lessened | 
or destroyed by taxation imposed by a 
State upon the thing created through | 
Federal enjoyment of this exclusive 
privilege. 

In Northwestern Mutual Life 
ance Co, v. Wisconsin, 275 U. S. 136 a| 
tax was held invalid because it was in} 
effect imposed upon exempt property, | 
rather than upon the franchise, of the | 
corporation by making the measure of 
the tax gross returns rather than net 
receipts. The substantial distinction he- 
tween these two methods was noted and 
will be found pointed out at some length 
in United States Glue Co. v. Oak Creek, 
supra, at page $28-9. In Gillespie v. 
Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 501, income from 
oil leases on Indian lands was held non- 
taxable directly as income because the 
principal was absolutely exempt but no 
question of the measure of a privilege or 
excise tax was involved; and in Pan- 
handle Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 277 U. S. 
218, it was held that to tax a dealer | 
selling gasoline upon the number of | 
gallons sold and to include therein gaso- | 
line purchased by the United States was | 
in effect a tax upon the Federal Govern- 
ment by so much as the cost to it of 
gasoline purchased was_ increased. 
Yet this case involved a tax on “any 
person engaged in the business of dis- 
tributing gasoline” and stands, like the 
two just previously mentioned, as one 
where measuring a corporate franchise 
tax by net income was not in issue. 


Insur- | 





so 


Assessment Called 
Purely An Excise 


It cannot be doubted that this tax 
not directly on income but is purely an 
excise. Speaking of this very statute, 
in People ex rel. Bass, Ratcliff & Cret- 
ton, Ltd., v. State Tax Commission, 268 
U. S. 271, on a point quite. apart from 
the issue now presented, after agreeing 
with the New York Court of Appeals 
that the tax is “primarily a tax levied 
for the privilege of doing business in 
the State” it is said that, “it not a 
direct tax upon the allocated income of 
the corporation in a given year, but a 
tax for the privilege of doing business 
in one year measured by the allocated 


is 


1s 


income accruing 
preceding year. 
savit, 263 U. S. 493, 496.” 

Were it not for Macallen v. Massa- 
chusetts, 279 U. S. 620, we should have 
no hesitation in reaching the conclusion 
that in imposing this tax a constitu- 
tionally permissible method of measure- 
ment has been used. And that decision, 
though much relied upon by the plain- 
tiff, does not seem to change the gen- 
eral principle developed in the decisions 
above referred to but tends to mark the 
limits of what is mere casual effect upon 
tax exempt property which will be tol- 
erated in recognizing and trying to 
overcome the difficulties con- 
fronting two governments, State and 
Nation, in raising revenue within the 
same geographical area. 

It is urged that the same stuaition is 
presented here as was in the Macallen 
case but we think not. After the New 
York Court of Appeals in People ex rel. 
Standard Oil Company v. Law et al., 237 
N. Y. 142, held in 1923 that gross in- 
come from which deductions were to be 


practical 





Taxation of Motor Cars 
Ruled on in Minnesota’ 


State of Minnesota: 


St. Paul, June 5. 

Where a_ telephone company _pur- 
chases motor vehicles which have _ be- 
comes subject to the Minnesota tax, the 


vehicles would go to the company sub-| 


ject to the tax lien, Deputy Attorney 
General James E. Markham recently ad- 
vised the secretary of state. This rule 
would apply even though the telephone 
company is exempt from payment of the 
State tax upon motor vehicles due to the 
fact that it pays a gross earnings tax, 
it was held. 

The Western Electric Company is en- 
gaged in purchasing motor vehicles for 
resale to the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company and has an office in Min- 
neapolis from which such business is 
transacted. The Electric Company de- 
sired to know whether 
a license as a dealer, the opinion ex- 
plained, pointing out that motor ve- 
hicles in the hands of dealers are ex- 
empt from tax. The cars purchased by 
the Electric Company are shipped di- 
rectly from the factory to the Telephone 
Company, the opinion explained. 





Georgia To Establish | 
Offices for Tax Collection 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 5. 
Branch offices to aid in the collection 
of the State 
lished immediately at Macon and Sa- 


vannah, according to State Tax Com- 
missioner R. C. Norman. Other branches 
may be opened later at Columbus and 
Augusta, the tax commissioner said. 


Om ___________________ 
franchise taxation was the same as gross 
income determined in accordance with 
the Federal law and included no interest 
on Federal securities which were within 
the exception of “subdivision 4 of sec- 
tion 213(b)” [U. S. C. A. title 26 section 
554(b)], the legislature in April, 1924, 
amended the law by adding, inter alia, 
in section 2090 chapter 320 the words 
“plus * * * any interest 
bonds of any character.” 


received on 


Income a Casual 
Incident of Tax 


7 


Again in 1927, the law was amended 
to “include income from any source, pro- 
vided only that assets from which the 
income arose shall be included in any 
segregation for the purpose of comput- 
ing the tax.” We think it now beside 
the point that the New York law as 
amended may, in so far as interest on 
Federal bonds is concerned, be the re- 
sult of motives not unlike those respon- 
sible for the Massachusetts law held 
invalid in the Macallen case. That ques- 
tion is not before us. Copyright income 
was not excluded from gross income in 
the exception in the Federal law referred 
to in People ex rel. Standard Oil Com- 


pany v. Law et al., supra. Now, as be- 
fore, it enters into the measure of the 
franchise tax purely as a casual inci- 


of that tax. Accordingly we have 


the conclusion that this bill of 


dent 


| complaint states no cause of action. 


Injunction denied and bill dismissed. 





They gave a new Ihrill 


THAT'S WHY THEY GOT THERE... 


LITTLE STORIES OF FAST SUCCESSES 


Number 1. RU 


From a singer ina 


‘ — thousand-dollar aw 
... That’s how fast Rudy climbed! ~ 


Because this youngster just naturally 


delivered somethin 


Just so OLD GOLD cigarettes have 


grown from a bab 


brand in record time. .. they delivered 


a new enjoyment . 


On May 10, 1926 the first pack of OLD GOLDS was 
. . ninety days later OLD 


sold at retail in Boston . 
GOLD had become one 
throughout New England 


it should obtain | 


income tax will be estab- 


that thrilled the taste and comforted 


the most sensitive throat. 


To Be Stricter Than Federal 
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Commissioner Doran, of Bu 


Out Varying Degrees of Enforcement 


reau of Prohibition, Points 


In Different Localities 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


! vinous, or spirituous liquor, whether it) 
‘contains alcohol or not. | 

New York, Nevada, and Montana have | 
no codes, 

Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, | 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Caro- | 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, Tennessee, Verm6nt, Virginia, and 
West Virginia have definitions like the | 
Volstead Act. 

Pennsylvania.—Like the Volstead Act, 
and the definition of intoxicating liquor 
in the future to be that determined from 
time to time by the Congress of the 
United States. 

South Dakota. — Whisky, alcohol, 
brandy, rum, gin, wine, ale, beer, absin- | 
the, essence of ginger, medicated or 


| proprietary medicine, or any substance 


or compound that may be used to make 
the above liquors. 

Texas.—Spirituous, vinous, malt, or 
fernrented liquors, regardless of alcoholic 
content, 

Utah.—Any liquor having more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, and 
beer, ale, wine, whisky, brandy, rum or | 
gin. 

Washington.—Any malt, fermented, | 
vinous, or spirituous liquor, regardless of 
alcoholic content. 

Wisconsin.—The State has no code. 
Wyoming.—Same as the Volstead Act. 
In general the States have more liberal 

provisions in their seareh and seizure 
laws than the United States. This is 
due to the historical development of the 
writ, which puts many restraints on 
Federal officers that do not apply to 
State officers. 

Amendment IV jealously guarded 
by both Federal and State courts. State 
officers may exercise a much wider lati- 
tude in search and seizure proceedings 
than Federal officers. | 

There are broadly three of | 
search and seizure laws: | 

1. The Federal law: This makes a 
search warrant a highly technical writ. 
It will issue only upon an affidavit based 
on probable cause, in which must be set 
forth with clearness the description and 
location of the premises to be searched, 
the things to be seized, and the reasons 
the declarer may have for believing that 
the warrant should be issued. 


is 


classes 


+ 


|hicles without 
| plies to speakeasies and illicit stills even 
jin dwellings, for while Federal officers 


Federal Law of Search 
And Seizure Described 


Should the warrant be in the least 
technically deficient, any evidence secured 
under it is not admissible in a forthcom- 
ing trial. 

2. State laws that permit issue of 
search warrants in much the same man- 
ner, except that if the warrant is de-! 
fective the evidence is admissible. 

3. State laws that allow issue of the 
writ. upon information and belief. These 
laws do not require detailed information 
upon which to base a warrant. The ma- 
jority of State laws of search are of 


DY VALLEB . 


little cafe, to a ten- 


eek radio headliner 


g the public wants! 


y brand to a giant 


. . with a cigarette 


of the four best sellers 


this nature. They allow search of all 
vehicles, and many places without war- 
rants, simply on reasonable assurance of 
a reliable officer that the law is being 


| violated. 


Briefly, the Federal law of search and 
seizure is (act of June 15, 1917, 40 Stat. 
228 et seq.): 

Sec. 3. A search warrant cannot be is- 
sued except upon probable cause supported 


by an affidavit, naming and describing the | 


person and particularly describing 
property and the place to be searched. 
Sec. 5. The affidavit must set forth the 
facts to establish the grounds of the ap- 
plication or probable cause for believing 
they exist. 
Sec. 15. If 


the 


_the grounds on which the 
warrant was issued are controverted, 
judge or commissioner must proceed 


take testimony in relation thereto, and the 


| testimony of each witness must be reduced 
to writing and subscribed by each witness. | 


Few of the States have anything like 
as stringent laws of search and seizure 
as this. As typical of the more liberal 
laws of the States is that of Nebraska 
(Laws of 1921, ch. 156, sec. 7): 

If any officer of the county or State or 
any creditable resident of the county makes 
a complaint before any city, county, or 
State judge, or justice of the peace in writ- 
ing, and on oath that he has reason to be- 
lieve, and does believe, that any intoxicat- 
ing liquor is in the county in any place 
described, and unlawfully owned or kept 
by any person as described, or is intended 
to be sold, or is being manufactured, sold, 
or kept for sale in violation of this act, 
said magistrate shall issue a warrant for 
the search of the premises described. 

Evidence secured, though the warrant 
be defective will be admissible; the per- 
son whose place was searched must 


prove that the liquor was lawfully inj 


his possession. That it was in his pos- 
session is prima facie evidence that he 
had it for purposes of illegal sale. 


No Industrial Alcohol Plants 
In Dry States Before 1919 


Again, it pointed out that with 
State and Federal officers cooperating 
sincerely, more beneficial results will be 
obtained by reason of the wider latitude 
of authority given to State officers. When 
these officers work together, transporta- 
tion, for example, can be wholly stopped, 
as the State officers in most States have 
the widest authority in searching ve- 
warrants. The same ap- 


is 


must have evidence of sale before get- 


ting a warrant, State officials can enter, 


with a warrant based on information and 
belief. 

The 32 States having prohibition be- 
fore the passage of the national prohibi- 
tion act had no problem arising from the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol. Most 
of them expressly exempted denatured 
alcohol from their laws, allowing it to be 
shipped into the State freely for manu- 
facturing purposes. Pure ethyl alcohol 
was controlled under the liquor laws, but 
there was no diversion of denatured alco- 
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Property Tax Questioned ~~ 
On Oklahoma-Texas Line 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, June 5. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of 
ithe United States (V U. S. Daily, 169) 
| that the boundary line between Oklahoma 
;and Texas is along the 100th meridian 
| brings up a number of questions in re- 
gard to property taxes on land in the 
| disputed section, according to a recent 
opinion by Assistant Attorney General 
F. M. Dudley. 

The county commissioners should au- 
thorize such surveys as are necessary to 
determine what real estate is taxable, and 
if the equalization board finds that prop- 
erty not subject to taxation is included 
in the assessment rolls the board should 
cancel such assessments, the opinion held. 

In the case of taxes paid on land lying 
west of the 100th meridian, the one-year 
statute of limitations applies and pro- 
{ceedings should be commenced within 
that time, the attorney general explained, 
| pointing out that the burden of proof is 
on the taxpayer. 


EX 











Georgia Advertising Firms 
| Taxable for Gross Sales 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 5. 
Advertising agencies must pay the 
gross sales tax on all funds passing 
through their hands, the State tax board 
held in an appeal by the Eastman-Scott, 
Co. from a decision by Tax Commissioner’ 
Norman. The company contended it was 
liable only on the gross amount of its 
commissions. ‘ 
Individuals, firms and corporations en- 
gaged in the business of purchasing as- 
|signments of wages or salaries must pay 
|a tax on the total volume of such busi- 
ness, the board held in an appeal by the 
Centrgl Purchasing Company of Atlanta. 
Such assignments are not “evidences of 
indebtedness” within the exempt provi- 

sion of the statute, the opinion ruled. 
The State tax board is composed of 
the secretary of state, attorney general 

and State auditor. 


hol and redistillation, because enough 
potable liquor was leaking into dry States 
from wet territory to take care of illegal 
demands. 

There were no industrial alcohol plants 
in the 32 States that were dry in 1919, 
When national prohibition became effec- 
tive, States either adopted the permis- 
sive sections of the Volstead Act or re- 
quired registration of Federal permits 
with some State authority as a matter 
of reference. 

In general there is a similarity be- 
tween national and State nuisance laws. 
They are all liberal. In all States they 
existed before prohibition and were part 
of the penal code. Not only could the 
nuisance be abated as to the place where 
it was committed, but an injunction could 
japply to the person who might commit 
a nuisance at a future date. 

In States without a prohibition en- 
forcement law the nuisance law is broad 
enough to cover all cases of sale, manu- 
facture, or possession, and we shall see 
later that in New York it is the sole 
law on which State officials can rely to 
take any steps in the State courts to 
prosecute liquor law violations. 

The section of the memorandum 
dealing with prohibition law enforce 
ment in’ New England will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 

| June 7. 
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Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the calendar 
of the two Houses of Congress, classified according to the Code 
of Laws of the United States. Changes in the status of bills are 
reported daily. The calendar will be printed weekly 
in the Friday issue. 





livestock or poultry disease is 
exist, Which is not covered by regulatory 
action of the Department of Agriculture. 
Passed Senate May 23. 

S. 2322 


e0kkee 


‘Title 2—The Congress 

. $. J. Res. 3. Proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fix- 
ing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members 


of Congress, and fixing the time of as- tional cotton statistics Passed Senate 
sembling of Congress. Passed Senate June) Jan. 11. 
%, 1929. S. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the 


H. J. Res. 292. Proposing an amendment Census to collect and publish certain addi- 


to the Constitution relative to the election tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
of President and Vice President. Reported | Jan, 11. 
to House Apr. 8. S. 2354. To amend the agricultural mar- 


keting act so as to include naval stores. 


Title 4—Flag and Seal, Seat of Passed Senate Apr. 14, 
Government, and the States | . 8555. 


: lishment, and maintenance of an_ experi- 
H. R. 742. To prevent the desecration of : I 


io pre aa se mental farm or orchard in Mobile County, 
oe a pe es of the United States. crate of Alabama, and authorizing an ap- 
asse ouse Feb. o. 


propriation therefor, Passed Senate May 7. 


found to 


Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 


+ 


Authorizing the purchase, estab- , 


H. R. 8162. To amend the Jaw relating to “ s" 3687, To authorize the Secretary of 
_ restoration of Fort McHenry, Md., and pres- Agriculture to conduct an investigation on 
ervation as a national ee Hou ma cotton ginning. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
of Star Spangied Banner. BASSE ous€ | Passage reconsidered and postponed Apr. 15. | 


Mar. 4. 
Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 
cers and Employes 


S. 4123. To provide for the aiding of 
farmers in any State by the making of loans 
te drainage districts, levee districts, levee 
and drainage districts, counties, boards of 
upervisors, and/or other political subdivi- 
sions and legal entities. Reported to Senate 


June 2. 


5 @ oyes retirement act. ; 
ie ian oe Paseot House Mar. H. R. 7. To amend the Federal ware- 
4. Approved May 29. Public Law No. 279, house act. Passed House May 7. | 
""§. J. Res. 53. To create a joint committee H. J. grr _ ceveemtine sertive 6 at 
on reorganization of agemcies for prohibi- ee ae” dee ae ol 
oe enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, Renee esse ace. : asses ‘ 

S. 2370. Increasing the pay of firemen H. R. 730. To amend the general food 

and police in the District of Columbia. laws by empowering the Secretary of Agri- 

Re May 11 Passed House, Culture to require, in the interest of the 

eee. wenste ‘ae conference | Consuming public, distinctive and informa- 

amended, June 2. Sent to conference tive labeling of canned foods of grades 

a « '“below certain to be established minimum 
S. J. Res. 145. Creating a commission tO; pequirements.” Passed House May 7. 


prepare plans for a monument in the City 
of Washington commemorating the achieve- 
ments of Orville and Wilbur Wright in the 
development of aviation. Passed Senate 
Mar. 2). ; 

S. J. Res. 176. Transferring the functions 
of the radio division of the Department of 


H. R. 2152. For an expansion of the field 
service of Department of Agriculture. 
Passed House May 15. Passed Senate May 22. 

H. R. 3820. To authorize stock-raising 
homestead entries in petroleum reserves ex- 
cept within geologic structures of producing 
oil or gas fields. Passed House Apr. 7. 


Commerce to the Federal Radio Commission. , R, 10881. Fixing the grades of clerks 
Passed Senate May 22. Reported to the jn the Immigration Service. Reported to 
House May 24. 3 re House Apr. 24. 

S. 196. To provide for uniform adminis- 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 
S. 51. Applying to immigration 
Mexico the principle of quota 


tration of the national parks by the United 
States Department of the Interior. Passed 
Senate May 7. 


from 
restriction. 





S. 215. For adjustment of salaries of | Passed Senate May 13. Reported to House 
civil service. Passed Senate Apr. 7. May 23. ' 

S. 471. Providing for a 40-hour week for S. 202. To provide for the deportation 
certain Government employes. Passed Sen-/|of certain alien seamen. Passed Senate 
ate Apr. 1. Reported to House May 16. Apr. 14. abs Se 

S. 3619. To reorganize the Federal Power| S, 226. Authorizing the issuing of cer- 
Commission. Passed Senate May 12. Re-|tificates of arrival to persons born in the 
ported to House June 5. United States who are now aliens. Passed 

H. R. 995. To create in the Bureau of Senate May 7. 


Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor S. 1278. To authorize the issuance of 


a division of safety. Reported to House | certificates of admission to aliens. Passed 
May 7. Senate Apr. 17. : 
S. 3061. To amend section 4 of the act S. 1455. To amend the immigration act of 


1924 in respect of quota preferences. Passed 


entitled “An act to create a department of t 
Senate Apr. 17. 


labor,” approved Mar. 4, 1913. Passed Sen- 





ate Apr. 28. Reported ot House May 19. _S. 2836. Mr. Bingham. To admit to the 

S. 3276. To enable the postmaster to, United States Chinese wives of _ certain 
. designate employes to act for him, includ- | American citizens. Passed Senate May 12. 
ing the signing of checks in his name. S. 3691. To amend an act entitled “An 
Reported to Senate Apr. ; act relative tg naturalization and citizen- 





S. 3277. To provide nst the with- ship of married women,” approved Sept. 22, 
holding of pay when employes are removed | 1922, Passed Senate Apr. 17. Reported to 
for breach of contract to render faithful House May 28. 
service. Passed Senate May 7. H. R. 3594. To amend section 19 of the 

S. 4017. To repeal the expiration date | immigration act of 1917 by providing for 
of certain War Department contracts.|the deportation of an alien convicted in 
Passed Senate May 12. ‘Passed House, violation of the Harrison narcotic law. 
June 5. } Reported to House May 2. ; 

S. 3449. Placing the supervising in- H. R. 5627. To permit naturalization of 


spectors of the Steamboat Inspection Serv- aliens who withdrew declarations of inten- 


ice under the classified civil service. Passed | tion to become United States citizens in 

Senate Apr. 7. order to secure discharge from military 
S. J. Res. 24. For the payment of certain | service. Reported to House Mar. 17. 

employes of the United States Government|  H. R. 5646. To exempt from the quota 


in the District of Columbia and employes | husbands, fathers and mothers of American 


| 
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survey for commemorative purposes of the, the act of June 15, 1917, entitled “An act 


H. R. 5057. ‘lo provide for the struc- : 
Bull Run and Second Manassas Battlefields' to punish acts of interference with the for- . ln i. ee Weed 


|tion of a gravel road in the Walker River | 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 








| 


| 


| in Virginia. Passed House Mar. 4. eign relations, the neutrality, and the for-|Indian Reservation. Reported | ici 
H. R. 1420. To authorize the Secretary of eign commerce of the United States, to! Mar. 1. vn ao > Judiciary . F 
War to loan aeronautical equipment and ma- | punish espionage, and better to enforce the H. R, 7585. To authorize Federal aid | _ 5. 1985. Providing against pee of offi- 
terial for research and experimentation. | criminal laws of the United States,” 40 | construction of rural post roads. Reported | °!4! badges. Passed Senate May 22. | 
Passed House June 5. 7 Stat. L., page 217. Reported to Senate |to House Jan. 29. Recommitted to Roads | S. —s Mr. Fletcher. For. ee 
sat of boundary lines for the Merk Field | 2. & 800. late th Title 24 | Afth judicial district. Passed House June 4 
ment of boundary lines for the March Field | tees . To regulate the possession, | [Ps ° istrict. Passe ous . 
Military Reservation, Calif. Passed House | sale, ee ee ees use of dangerous Title 2 Hospitals, Asylums, S. 2816. To amend section 1125, —— 
Feb. 17. weapons in the District of Columbia. Passed i | 81, of the District of Columbia Code. e- 
H. R. 2156. Authorizing sale of all the House May 26. and Cemeteries | ported to Senate, Apr. 21. 


S. 174. An act to provide for the estab- 


interest and rights of the United States in lishment of a branch home of the National 


the Columbia Arsenal property, Maury 
County, Tenn. Passed House Apr, 21. | Passed House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 2366. Authorizing Secretary of War H. R. 12397. To modify the penalties for 
to convey a certain portion of the Military | offenses against the currency of foreign 
Reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to the | countries to conform to the penalties pro- | 


H. R. 9674. To amend the law relating 


p | _S. 3215. To amend section 3 of the act 
to parole of United States prisoners. 


ji , ; al of Congres . 18, 1929, entitled 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in! «an pie ee Cie Be to assess- 


one of the southeastern States. Passed Sen- | nents ee ee ca 
ate May 29, 1929. Reported to House May | fw cikasae ke _—— 


oR r 
26, 1930. S. 3229. 


vc Ar os : +i ; _S. 4247. To provide for the im ; t i istri j 

City of Los Angeles, Calif., for street pur- | vided for offenses against the currency of : 7 provement | of an additional district judge for the 

scent. Paned Bours Mar. & the United States. Reported to House . the Geverer the Confederate Cem- southern district of New York. Reported 
H. R. 2755. To increase the efficiency of | June 2. . 5 ECE ayetteville, Ark. Passed Senate, to Senate May 5. 

the Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army.| H. R. 9937, To provide for summary |°UNe >. S. 3248. To authorize fraternal and benev- 


Reported to House Apr, 3. | prosecution of petty offenses before United | H. R. 3313. Authorizing Secretary of War | olent corporations heretofore 


H. R. 4290. To provide for the care of | States Commissioners. Passed the House to acquire free of cost to the United States | special act of Congress to divide and sep- 

private battle field memorials in Europe. June 4. Sides tens ee ate arate the insurance activities from the fra- 
"i ig a > a o d s 3 sla s ay * coer oo 

"S's Gack helbooiae ase Title 19—Customs Duties Peart Wowie Ban « oe Sw ee tae, tae oe et ae 


Authorizing an appropriation 


legislative body, subject to the approval 
for repairs to old Fort San Carlos, Fla., 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu-| _H. R. 6124. To provide for reconstruction | of the superintendent of insurance of the 


‘and for the procurement and erection of aj /ate commerce with foreign countries, to|of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot| District of Columbia. he Sen- 
tablet or ackor thereon. Reported to l encourage the industries of the United | Springs, Ark. Passed House May. 20. ate Mar. 5. ae capers He See 
House. Feb. 12. | States, and to protect American labor. Passed, |H. R. 9638. To establish_a branch home S. 3493. Mr. Grundy. To provide for the 

H. R. 6618. For study, ete., of the Battle- | House May 28, 1929. Passed Senate amended, | of the National Home for Disabled Volun- appointment of an additional circuit judge 
field of Chalmette, La. Passed House Mar. 4.| Mar. 24, 1930. Sent to conference Apr. 2. teer Soldiers at or near _Roseburg, Oreg. , for the third judicial circuit. Passed Senate 

H. R. G871. To lease the Jackson Bar. House agrees to conference report May 1, | Reported to House May 27. May 12. Passed House June 4 
racks Military Reservation, in Louisiana, to recedes on certain — and insists Title 25—Indians ; S. 8490. To define, regulate, and license 
the State of Louisiana. Passed House} 0" certain other amendments May 3. Sen- S. 320. For i t of . | real estate brokers and real estate sales- 
June 5. ate insists on its amendments and asks fur. ina ES Wind Saos tae of a public| men; to create a real estate commiasion 

H. R. 7272. For paving Government road,ther conference May 7. House agrees to | Wyantas eck Maar es ae in the District of Columbia; to protect the 
across Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation.| further conference May 8. Sent back to House May 20. Approved Mi eae assed public against fraud in real estate trans- 
Reported to House Feb. 3 conference by Senate and House June 5. Law No. $74.__ pproved May 27. Public | actions. Passed Senate May 22 

. ae s . . 4 NO, 274, 4s Be ee eee ee May <c. 

H. R. 8140, To provide for the policing Title 20—-Education S. 872, Mr. Wheeler. To amend an act! ;,5: J317. To amend section 108 of the 
of military roads leading out of the District S. 4030. To provide books for the adult | for the relief of certain tribes of Indians | }dicial code, as amended, so as to change 
of Columbia. Reported to House May 26. blin oo . > ae in N ; Flt , the time of holding court in each of the 

: oe ; . ind.: Passed Senate May 12. |in Montana, Idaho, and Washington. Pass : alte owe 
H. R. 9280. Authorizing Secretary of War ~ Ss. 4227. ‘To puthoriee the Board of du. | Senate: May 12: shington. Passed | .ix divisions of the eastern district of the 


to grant right of way for street purposes | cation of the District of Columbia to make! S. 1533. To authorize the Secretary of tate of Texas. Passed Senate May 22. 





To provide,for the appointment , 


created by) 


| 


over two acres of the Holabird Quarter- certain provisions for the relief of conges- | the Interior to extend the time for payment rs ae = 

ewes Ses Srey ee at Bal- tion in the public schools of the District |of charges due on Indian irrigation proj-|..>;. 4154: Seanenee the sees, wt | 
timore. Passed House May 27. of Columbia. Passed Senate May 7. ects. Passed Senate May 8. rents and royalties in excess of require- 
ote late ann a erowide, for the study, H.R. 11365. To provide books for the adult | S. 2134. For the determination and pay-|™ments made under leases executed in ac- 
investigation, and survey, for commemora- }Jind. Reported to House Apr. 9. iment of certain claims against the Choc- ~~ ance with the general leasing act ot 
tive purposes, of the battle field of Sara- Title 21 Food and Drugs taw Indians enrolled as Mississippi Choc- “e 5, 1920. Reported to Senate June oy 

toga, N. Y. Passed House Apr. 7. Passed 1 —- | it g taws. Reported to Senate June 5. | S. 4857. To limit the jurisdiction of dis- | 
Senate May 22. Approved June 2. Public S. 101. To authorize official tests to de- S. 3156. Providing for the final enroll- | t™St courts of the United States. Reported 


Law No. 295, 
H. R. 9154, 
tion of a 


| to Senate May 20. 
S. 4551. To amend an act entitled “An 


termine protein content of wheat. Passed 
To provide for the construc- | Senate May 16, 1929. 


revetment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. 3470. 


ment of the Indians of the Klamath Indian 


Reservation in the State of Oregon. ss 
To define fruit jams, fruit pre-| Senate May 23. . a 


S. C. Passed House Mar. 4. Passed Sen- | serves, fruit jellies, and apple butter, to! §, 2895. °, aia tuee ee | trict of Columbia,” approved Mar. 3, 1901, 
ate May 22 Approved June 2 Public | provide standards therefor, and to amend| of Indians oe oe es the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
Law No. 294, the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906,| Middle Oregon or Warm Springs Tribe of plemental thereto. Passed Senate June 2. 

H. R. 11405. To grant the Secretary of as amended. Passed Senate May 7. Indians of Oregon, or either of tina. 46 S. 4325. A bill to amend subchapter 5 
War the authority to grant easements for’ S. 108. To prevent fraudulent practices submit their claims to the Court of Claims. | 0! Chapter 18 of the Code of Law for the 
oil pipe lines on certain military posts. in the marketing of perishable agricultural | Passed Senate May 22. Reported to Weuse | District of Columbia by adding thereto a 
Passed House June 5. commodities. Passed Senate June 3. Passed! May 28 % ~~ | new section to be designated section 648-A. 





Passed Senate June 2. 


Court of Claims to hear, consider, and re- S._ 4307. “Po authorize commissioners of 


House, amended May 14. House and Senate 
adopt conference report June 3. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 3165. Conferring jurisdiction upon the 


| owen, _ oe . ea - | H.R. 8 To amend an act entitled “An! port upon a claim of the Choctaw and | the oe of Columbia to compromise and 
| deral reserve act and section 52 of fac , ; ES le : : : - | settle tain sui y i 
tee Besiand Mreteles of te. Waleed Gites. for preventing the manufacture, sale, or | Chickasaw Indian nations or tribes for fair | > a certain suit at law resulting from 


of the District of Columbia for Mar. 4, 1929. | citizens. Reported to House Mar. 26. 

Passed Senate Apr. 7. Reported to House H. R. 9673. To authorize the refund of 

May 19. visa fees in cases. Reported to House! 
H. J. Res. 222. For the appointment of | Apr. 29. 


H. R. 10343. To provide quota limitations 
for certain countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Reported to House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 10669. Relating to the educational 
requirements of applicants for citizenship. 
Reported to House May 5. 

H. R. 10670. 


a joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to survey and investi- 
gate the pay, allowances, pensions, com- 
pensations, emoluments, and retired pay of 
all persons who served in the military and 
naval forces of the United States in any 


war. Passed House Apr. 24. To amend the naturalization 
H. R. 977. Establishing under the juris-| laws in respect of competency of wit- 

‘diction of the Department of Justice a divi- nesses. Reported to House Apr. 21, 

‘sion of the Bureau of Investigation to be H. R. 10826. To provide for the renewal 

known as the division of identification and | of passports. Passed House May 29. 

information. Passed House Jan. 20. Passed H. R. 10960. To amend the law relative 

Senate June 5. to the citizenship and naturalization of 
H. R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of | married women. Passed House Apr, 21. 


Reported to Senate, amended, May 5. 
H. R. 10672. 
laws in respect of posting of notices of 
petitions for citizenship. Reported to House 
May 6. 
iH: BR. 


oath of office of Government employes under 
certain conditions. Passed House Jan. 20. 
H. R. 3309. To provide extra compensa- 
tion for overtime service performed by 
immigrant inspectors and other employes 


of the Immigration Service. Reported to 10816. 


To construe the contract 


the House Apr. 18. labor provisions of the immigration act of 
H. R. 5713. Fixing the salaries of officers | 1917 with reference to instrumental mu- 

and members of the Metropolitan police |sicians. Reported to House May 21, 

force and fire department of the District H. R. 12379. To admit to the United 

of Columbia. Reported to House Feb, 4. States Chinese wives of certain American 
H. R. 6848. To allow the rank, pay, and citizens. Reported to House May 21. 

allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, H. R. 10668. To authorize issuance of cer- 


United States Army, or of a captain, Medi- | tificates of citizenship to certain World War 


| Senate June 5, 


the forfeiting of the contract of the Com- 


| transportation of adulterated or poisonous (and just compensation for the remai | : 
J ! ainder of mercial Coal Co. with the District of Co- 


Reported to House | foods, drugs, etc.” Passed House Mar. 17.|the leased district lands Passed Senate 
R | ss 


Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
May 26. 


| act to establish a code of law for the Dis- | ¢, House Mav 27. 


y <0. <r tte 11514. To define preserve, jam,| May 22. anav “a ko we |lumbia in 1916. Passed Senate June 2. 

Ss. 486. An act to amend section 5153 of jelly and apple butter, to provide standards 7 sa "Ny Goacias oar eee —— H. R. 970. To amend section 6 of the 
ms Revised Statutes as amended. Passed / therefor; reported to the House Arr. 10. ment to Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South 4¢t of May 28, 1906. Passed House Dec. 16, 
Senate Apr. 1. Reported to House May 26. | H. R. 6. Changing the definition of oleo- | Dakota. Reported to Senate Mar. 20 Passed Senate June 2. 

S. 684. To amend section 9 of the Fed- margarine to include certain cooking com- S. 4203. To amend the act ‘approved Feb. ! S. 2828. Authorizing commissioners or 
eral reserve act, as amended. Passed Sen- | pounds. Passed House Feb. 6. Passed |12, 1929, authorizing the payment of fas ‘members of international tribunals to ad- 
ate Ape. si : ‘ Senate, amended, May 26, Sent to con-/terest on certain funds held in trust by | Minister oaths, to subpoena Qvitnesses and | 

S. 2605. To amend section 9 cf the Fed-| ference June 3. the United States for Indian tribes. Passed | ™¢¢Tds, and to punish for coNempt. Passed 
eral reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 14. _ Titl 22 Forei R lati Senate May 7. __ ca | Senate Mar. 5. Reported to House June 2. 

S. 2666. To amend section 6 and section itle — roreign elations eee ey 


| §. 1792. To provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the south- 
district of 


S._ 3581. Authorizing the Secretary of 


9 at pmmcen a Denis Sen- : : 
of the Federal reserve act. Passed Sen the Interior to arrange with States for the 


ai i and Intercourse 


. . a Se ; . is Pouce 2 5 
S: 8548, fo attend nection 26 of the Fad- H. J. Res. 14. For annual contribution of ¢ducation, medical attention, and relief of | Mav >. Bee a tye —_ Senate 
eral reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 14. ‘the United States toward support of central | distress of Indians. , Passed Senate May 22. | ; 8 i R = 84 To cle po 5, 1930 
S. 3627. An act to amend the Federal j bureau of international map of the world on| 5. 3938. Authorizing the construction of | ee ih id oe " eS ee e = ae 
reserve act so as to enable national banks | the miflionth scale. Passed House Mar. 4. the Michaud division of the Fort Hill In- | * eRe rh eS a iti 7 : ns Pee 
voluntarily to surrender the right to exer- H. J. Res. 150. Providing for a commis-|4ian irrigation project. Passed Senate Dre clase ae itis re ce epee ; me 
cise trust. powers and to relieve themselves ~— - study and — pe A ae i of - ms =. T f full right f citi So 5 an ee es eee 

ot the necessity of complyir wi >» laws | United States in Haiti, with authority for ». 50, o confer full rights of citizen- |" re be ‘ . Bos tno 5 
governing banks wader i gon | appropriation of $50,000 for expenses.” Re- | ship upon the Cherokee Indians resident in|, H.R. 25. Extending the judicial power 


. : , » State lar : take 3 {for the rendition of declaratory judgments. 
Passed Senate Apr. 14. Reported to House ported to House Dec. 14, 1929. | the State of North Carolina, Reported to | Reported to House Dee, 21, Wee : 


Mav 26. H. J. Kes. 229. To defray the expenses of | Senate June 5. : 25 avert . i 
S. 4028. To amend the Federal farm loan! participation by the Government of the | S. 4051, Authorizing the Pillager Bands | . iy Tac a. a ot Ho ng 

act as amended. Passed Senate May 12. United States in the Inter-American con-|of ¢ hippewa Indians, residing in the State | Foun ~ a ae te. Me , 20 aa ate 
S. 4096. To amend section 4 of the Fed-| ference on bibliography to be held at | of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court Oy R739. = ene mes fi he tek 

eral reserve act to clarify the meaning of , Havana, Cuba. Passed House Feb. 3. | of Claims. Passed Senate June 2. ee et ee eee 


and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. 


the phrase “electors voting” in that part S. J. Res. 20. To promote peace and to S. 615, Authorizing an appropriation for 


of the statute providing the method of |equalize the burdens and to minimize the = = °° ee gn ee and | Dec. 16 — 
counting ballots in elections of class A and | profits of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18,| Uncompahgre bands of Ute Indians in the | . di poe ae 
elas y eae of he aise woccbes 1929. F State of Utah for certain lands. Passed t H. > oad ee * eng ot ee 
banks. Passed Senate May 12. Reported S. 2414. Authorizing the Government of | Senate June 2. rs | Ho ae —" of Columbia. Passed by 
to House May 23. ;the United States to participate in the in- H. R. 5282. Authorizing the deferring | #OUS® Vec. 20. 


S. 4287. To amend section 202 of Title II | ternational hygiene exhibition at Dresden,| of collection of construction costs against | = Ui ted gee cee er 
of the Federal farm loan act by providing | Germany. Passed Senate Apr. 7. Indian lands within irrigation projects. — k ? ae a ee — R a a 
for loans by Federal intermediate credit H. J. Res. 248. To authonize an appro-| Reported to House Mar. 26. rei se assea by House Vee. 10. eportec 


banks to financing institutions on bills pay- | Priation of $40,000 for the expenses of ar-|  H. R. 8476, To authorize a survey of cer- | oo See Te = 


. : ; : ; : ieee ‘a i ; i , Zuni Providing that subscription 
able and by eliminating the requirement | bitration of the claify of Charles J. Harrah | tain lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo In- ace “a ih 
that loans, advances, or discounts chal have | against the Government of Cuba. Passed | dians, New Mexico, and the issuance of pat- aes for newspapers, magazines, and 
a minimum maturity of six months. Passed | House May 19. jent therefor. Passed House Feb. 17, other periodicals for official use may be 


H. J. Res. 280. To authorize participa-|_ H. R. 6979. To authorize the creation of . Paid for in advance. Passed House Jan, 22. 


| lumbia,” 
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ng Legislation on Calendar of Congress | 





S. 3068. To amend section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to expenditures 
for construction work on Government 
lands. Passed Senate May 22. Reported 
to House May 29. 

H. R. 10476. 
real-estate brokers and salesmen. 
to House Mar. 21. 

H. R. 12059. To provide for an additional 
judge of the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. Reported to 
House May 23. 

H. R. 11622. For the appointment of an 
additional judge for the eastern district of 
Louisiana. Reported to the House May 24. 

H. R. 12032. For the appointment of two 
additional judges for the southern district 
of New York. Reported to the House May 
24. 

H. R. 10341. 
information instead of by grand jury. 
ported to House May 28. 

H. R. 11971. To amend section 79 of the 
Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 152) 
by providing two terms of court annually 
at Bloomington, in the southern division of 
the southern district of Illinois. Reported 
to House May 14. 

H. R. 12095. To provide an additional 
Federal district judge in West Virginia. 
Reported to House May 16. 

H. R. 1198. To authorize the United 
States to be made a party defendant in any 
suit or action which may be commenced by 
the State of Oregon in the United States 
District Court for the District of Oregon. 
Passed House Jan. 20. Passed Senate May 22, 

H. R. 12347. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an adidtional district judge for 
the eastern district of Missouri. Reported 
to House May 27 

H. R. 12599. 


To regulate and license 
Reported 


Permitting prosecution on 
Re- 


ae 

To classify procedure on 
appeal from the court from decisions of 
the Federal Radio Commission, to more 
clearly define the subject matter of such 
appeals and to insure a review of the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia by the Supreme Court, 
Reported to the House May 27. 

H. R, 12307. For the appointment of one 


, additional judge for the western district of 


Oklahoma. Reported to the House May 24. 

H. R. 12350. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge in 
the eastern district of Michigan. Reported 


H. R. 12056. Providing for waiver of 
trial by jury in the district courts. and 
the District of Columbia. Passed House 
June 3. 

H. R. 10341. Defining petty offenses and 
providing penalties therefor. Passed House 
June 3. 


H. R. 10742. To make the taxicab owners 
and operators in the District of Columbia 
responsible for any claims for damages 
adjudged against them. Reported to House 
June 4. 

H. R. 11623. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the 
southern district of Texas. Reported to 
House June 4. 


Title 29—Labor 


S. 3059. To provide for the advance plan- 
ning and regulated construction of cer- 
tain public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for the prevention of un- 
employment during periods of business de- 
pression. Passed Senate Apr. 28. 

S. 3060. To provide for the establishment 
of a national employment system aad for 
cooperation with the States in the promo- 
tion of such system. Passed Senate May 12, 

S. 3653. To amend an act entitled “An act 
te provide compensation for disability or 
death resulting from injury te employes in 
certain employments in the District of Co- 
approved May 17, 1928. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. 

H. R. 9227. Establishing additional salary 
grades for mechanics’ helpers in the motor 
vehicle service. Reported to House Apr. 7. 

H. R. 9232. To regulate the rates of wages 
to be paid to laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors and subcontractors on 
public works of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Reported to House 
Apr. 15. 





| Title 30—Mineral Lands and 


: s : |tion by the United States in the Interpar-| Indian trust estates. Reported to House|, H- R. 980. To permit the United States 
8. 4079. An act to amend section 4 of | tiamentary Union, Passed House May 20. | May 28. ' | to be made a party defendant in certain} 
| the Tern reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. | We 3 Res. S1t. Bar the participation of| H. R. 8812. Authorizing the Menominee | C4S€:: Passed House Feb. 5. Passed Sen- 
ee poner 4 House May 26. ‘ |the United States in an exposition to be| Tribe of Indians to employ general attor- , ®t; amended, Apr. 14. : 
- R. 9433. To amend the Federal farm | held at Paris, France, in 1931. Passed House | neys. Reported to House May 19. | H. R. 2903. To provide for the appoint- 
loan act. Reported to House Apr, 29. | May 29. | H.R. 9444. To autnorize the erection of ment of two additional justices of the Su- 
H. R. 9683. _ Providing penalty for any! HJ. Res. 222. Authorizing payment of |a marker upon the site of New Echota, | Preme Court of the District of Columbia. | 
person cheeubating false reports detrimental | the ‘claim of the Norwegian government | capital of the Cherokee Indians prior to| Reported to House May 1. 
o a Federa | 


Bill to amend naturalization | 


cal Corps, United States Navy, to any med- | veterans, Passed House June 2, 

ical officer below such rank assigned to | [itle 10 Army 

duty as physician to the White House. o Te : : ; 
Passed House Mar. 17. S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 


Passed Senate May 15, 1929. 


To establish an assay office § a ? 
- S. 1011. To amend the act entitled “An act 


H. R. 6998. | 
Reported to the House 


at Dahlonega, Ga. 





Apr. 18 for making further and more effectual pro- 

H. R. 7933. To provide for an assistant | Vision for the national defense,” approved 

to the Chief of Naval Operations. Passed ,June 3, 1916, as amended. Passed Senate 
* : . ae Apr, 17. 

ouse May 5. Passed Senate May 22. Ap- pr, 24. ot : cen 

Ht z Public re No. 275. S. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War 





proved May 27. 









S. 4242. To fix the salaries of the Com-, t? loan “tents and equipment for encamp- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, | ment of lt nited Confederate Veterans at 
Passed Senate May 22. Biloxi, Miss. Reported to Senate Jan. 17. 

H. R. 8003. To fix the compensation of the). 5. 2591. To provide for the commemora- 
assistant heads of the executive departments. | tion of _the action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
»Reported to House Apr. 17. meses Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 9803. To provide traveling ex- S. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 


tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala. 
Senate Apr. 1. 


S. 2593. 


enses for the family of employes of the Passed 


mmigration Service. Reported to the House | 


reserve bank. Reported to) for interest upon money advanced by it in| their removal west of the Mississippi River, H. R. 3144. To amend section 601 


of sub- | 


House Feb. 19. Recommitted to Banking | eonnection with the protection of American | to commemorate its location and events | Chapter 3 of the Code of Laws for the Dis- 

and Currency Mar. » ; ‘ interests in Russia. Passed House May 29,| connected with it. Passed House May 5, trict of Columbia. Passed House May 12. 

_H. R. 10560, To amend section 22 of the} WH. J. Res. 331. A bill relative to The | Passed Senate May 20. Approved May 2k. | Passed Senate June 2. 

Federal reserve act. teported to House Hague Conference on the Codification of | Public Law No. 277. x | H, R. 8975. To amend sections 726 and 
2 : | ~ . ° 1 797 * . = . 7 

Apr. 24. = International Law. Passed House May 21. | H. R. 9761. For issuance of patents in 727 of title 18, United States Code, with | 


Title 14—Coast Guard H. J. Res. 333. Authorizing an appropria-|fee for Indian homesteads on the Crow, | reference to Federal probation officers, and 
to add section thereto. Passed 


S. 2005 , .q|tion for the expenses of participation by | Blackfeet and Fort Belknap reservations in a new t 
sathee ta tee hoses Gee con pan | the United States in the ninth International| Montana. Passed House Apr. 11. House Jan. 22, Passed Senate, amended, 
Senate Jan. 23 y Pa | Dairy Congress in Denmark in 1931, Passed H. R. 10627. Amending the law of Feb, | May OM House agrees to Senate amend- 
nae “12°84. : House May 29, 14, 1920, authorizing ana directing the col-| ments May 21. 
.R, 12284, rov , struc- y. a : \ ! ay 21. < 
an * bt z= provide for the constrec-| H. R. 1970. Authorizing payment of an | lection of fees for work done for the benefit H. R. 7587. To authorize appointment of 


. 3 j ity itis re , te ians > 5 reporters in the courts of the United States 
cue and assistance work on Lake Erie. Re-| indemnity to the British government on ac-|of Indians. Passed House Apr. 11. f 


ported to House May 20. jcount of the death of Samuel Richardson, H. R. 10879. Directing the Secretary of and to fix their duties and compensation. 
H. R. 7119. To authorize the establish- | British subject, alleged to have been killed | Interior to investigate reimbursable charges Passed House Jan, 22. ; 
ment of a Coast Guard station on the coast |2t Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by U. S.| against Indian tribes. Reported to House H. R. 7643. To establish . term of the 
of Florida at or in the vicinity of Lake | “arines- Passed House Mar. 4. Mar, 19. : . District Court of the United States for the 
Worth inlet. Reported to House May 29. | H. R. 9110. For reclassification of clerks H. R. 10932, For the relief of homeless | “ymca ot ie ae ee ee ee 
ryne — Sea in the foreign service of the United States | and destitute Chippewa Indians in Forest,| House Feb. 5. ; P 
Title 15—Commerce and Trade | and their compensation. Passed House! Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. Re- H. R. 9590. To provide for the appoint- 
H. J. Res. 326. To amend the acts relating | May 21, | ported to House Apr, 17. ment of one additional district judge for 
to quarantine against Shipment of livestock, H. R. 9991. Fixing the salary of the H. R. 11370. To authorize the use of the |the eastern’ and __ western districts of 
including poultry, from States where live- | Minister to Liberia. Passed House Apr. 7,| right of way by the United States Indian Arkansas. Reported to House May 29. i 
| stock or poultry diseases exist. Reported| H. R. 10585. Providing that the Alien | Service through the Casa Grande Ruins H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 
to House May 8. | Property Custodian shall return to the va-| National Monument in connection with the of the Revised Statutes of the United 
H. R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, | rious trusts the proceeds received from the | San Carlos irrigation project. Reported to | States, relating to expenses of vessels at- 
distribution of articles of standard quality | disposition of any patent, trade mark, etc.,| House Apr. 24. tached in admiralty. Fassed House ase 
under a distinguishing trade mark, brand,| delivered to the Alien Property Custodian,| H. R. 11429. To regulate collections from | 20. Passed Senate May 22. Approved May 


4 E | 
lo provide for the commemora- 


or name. Reported to House Jan. 27. or seized by him. Reported to House; Indians in the United States. Reported to 29. Public Law No. 286. 
H. R. 6127. To authorize the payment of | Mar. 31.) d House Apr. 24, | H. R. 6806. For appointment of addi- 

checking charges and arrastre charges on!  H. R. 11580. To amend section 1709 of x. 2. 11753. To amend an act for relief | tional circuit judge for fifth circuit. Re- 

consignments of goods shipped to Philip- the Revised Statutes. Passed House May 29, | of certain Indian tribes in Montana, Idaho | ported to House May 2. , 

pine Islands. Passed House Apr. 21. Re- H. R. 12348. To provide for partial pay-|and Washington. Reported to House May 8.| H. R. 7822. Amending section 2 and _re- 


Recommitted to | ment of the expense of foreign delegates to 
| the eleventh annual convention of the Fed- 
eation Interalliee des Anciens Combattants, 


9 
ave 


ported to Senate May 
Committee June 2, 
H. R. To create a body corporate 


_ H. R. 11782. Authorizing the payment of 
| interest on certain funds held in trust by 
jthe United States for Indian tribes. Re- 


pealing section 3 of the act approved Feb. 
24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964; ch. 301), entitled 
“An act to authorize the appointment of 


9557, 











Mining 
S. 4140. Providing for the sale of the 
remainder of the coal and asphalt deposits 
in the segregated mineral land in the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla. Passed 


Senate May 7. Reported to House May 19. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying 
expenses of the United States Marine Band 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N. C. Passed Senate 
Apr. 23, 1929. ; 

S. J. Res. 76. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase farm-loan 
bonds issued by Federal land banks. Passed 
Senate May 23. 

S. J. Res. 134. Authorizing apprspriation 
for delegation to fourth world poultry con- 
gress. Reported to Senate Feb. 6. 

S. J. Res. 137. For loans to farmers in, 
crop-failure areas of Montana. Passed by 
the Senate Feb. 11. 

S. 134. Authorizing an appropriation for 
the purchase of land for the Indian colony 
near Ely, Nev. Passed Senate May 12, Re- 
ported to House May 21. 


S. 3189. For relief of the State of South 
Carolina. Passed Senate Mar. 25. Passed 
House May 19. Approved June 2. Public 


Law No. 292 

H. J. Res. 307. Authorizing the appropri- 
ation of not to exceed $300,000 of the 
amount of $600,000 authorized to be appro- 
priated for the migratory bird conservation 


act of Feb. 18, 1929. Reported to House 
Apr. 28. 

S. 2274. Mr. Smoo*. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the 


French Republic to the United States of 
America. Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 
S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gold 
Reported to Senate Jan 21. 

8. To amend section 8 of the act 
making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District 








{of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 


Apr. 21. As : a : me . “a by the name of the “Textile Foundation.” | to be held in the District of Columbia in| ported to House Apr. 24. }commissioners by the Court of Claims and 
a B. 30782. * Saniiieate and ee oe Fee = Burnt Corn, Ala, Passed House Apr. 3. Passed Senate June 2. | Seppomtes. 1930. Paased sense May 29. eo S: Ss tee To authorize the collection!to prescribe their powers gad somepensé: 
e work of e Forest Service. Reportec Mel” ae eee , ’ maps . ° ' . R. 10480. To authorize the settlement | of penalties and fees for stock trespassing | tion.” Passed House Jan. 22. assed Sen- 
to House Apr. 2%. ; ti ze pg ig chara ye pra eens] Title 16—Conservation lof the indebtedness of the Germain Reich | on Indian lands. Reported to House Pg 2 ate June 
, H. R. 11371. To provide living quarters, 4 J led a Ge Tavl . the forces com-| §, 1959. To authorize the creation of | to the United States. Passed House May 26, H. R. 11900, To authorize the Secretary| H, R, 7926. To provide for terms of the 
“including heat, fuel and light for civilian Citconell 5 Alo i moe OF oo Gen. Canby at| game sanctuaries or refuges within the| Passed Senate June 2. of the Interior to investigate and report} United States District Court for the Eastern 
‘\officers and employes of the Government ; ¢ itrone le, Ala. assed Senate Apr. 1. |} Ocala National Forest, Fla. Passed Senate H. J. Res. 282. Authorizing the appoint-|to Congress on the desirability of the mised , oe . SG ‘ to be held at 
-étationed abroad. Passed House May 21. S. 2095. To provide for the commemora- | Apr, 7. Reported to the House Apr. 30. | ment of an envoy extraordinary and minis- | acquisition of a portion of the Menominee Distriet P: eenncs ae Ho se Mey 1 
++ H. R. 11679. To extend hospital facilities tion of the historic events which occurred| ‘S, 2908, Extending protection to the|ter plenipotentiary to the Union of South, Indian Reservation, Wis. for the establish- | Eaton 9601 ‘To. = rid “tg appointment 
‘td certain retired officers and employes of | Fort Williams, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1.| American eagle. Passed Senate Apr. 7. Africa, Passed House May 20. Passed | ment of a national park. Reported to the| * =. Rachie eRe thied judicial 
‘the Lighthouse Service and to improve effi- |, 5. 2596. To provide for the commemora-|  §, 3950. Authorizing the establishment! Senate June 2 "| House Apr. 30, [ef additional elventt, edge a “¢ eae 
‘ciency of that Service. Passed House May 20, | tion of the battle of Talladega, Ala. Passed| of awmigratory bird refuge in the Cheyenne | 7s 9* Vr: | H. R. 10425. To enable entrymen and |° 7S" maperted te Hence Say , 
'* H.R. 11978. To permit heads of Federal Senate Apr. 1. : | Bottoms, Kans. Passed Senate May 7. Re- Title 23—Highways purchasers of Indian lands to secure re-| e = soe. a ~ ee th 
sdepartments or independent establishments | 5. 2597. To provide for the commemora-| ported to House May 21. 7 | S$. 120. To authorize the President to de-| funds of any moneys paid in excess of | additional associate judges ‘tol : a . 
sto delegate to subordinates the power to|tion of the historic events which occurred S. 8594. Authorizing appropriations for| tail engineers of the Bureau of Public!the reappraised value of the lands. Re- | Appeals of the nein of = umbia. Re- 
*‘ppoint employes in the field. Passed House | at Fort Mitchell, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1.) the construction and maintenance of im-| Roads of the Department of Agriculture to ported to House May 19. ' ported to the House wey oes, 144. tit) 
T'May 19. _S. 2598. To provide for the commemora-| provements necessary for protection of the | assist the governments of the Latin-Amer- S. J. Res. 167. Clarifying the law respect- | H. R. 5258. To repeal ee ta — 
e H. R. 12447. To extend hospital facilities | tion of the historic events which occurred! national forests from fire. Passed Senate jican republics in highway matters. Re-) ing jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 11, of the act of Mar. 8, 1600. ¢ Spier se 
*to certain retired officers and employes of | at Jackson Oak, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1.| June 2 ported to Senate Apr, 22. Passed Senate June 2 Passed House (section i of the sommes ae “ 
tthe Lighthouse Service and to aupoene the ti Ss. 7 To provide for the commemora- | S. 3386. Giving the consent of Congress S. 1270. Providing for the construction | June 3. Pein i Ateshe). Passed anne, sam 38. i 
i . ig ouse Service. Passe« ion 0 1é massacre at For ims | » Ri . D¢ *t signe > F : i . 58 ¥ » . : se ’ : Soe ce — ; 7 
peeenenes of oe Lighthouse Service assed eae ae ort Mims, Ala.| to the Rio Grande compact signed at Santa; of roads on the Fort Belknap Indian Res-| H, R. 11052. To confer full rights of | to Senate amendments May 27. 
z H. R. 11143. To create in the Treasury _S. 2600. To provide for the commemora- | 
t Department a bureau of narcotics. Passed|tion of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. 
*House Apr. 7. Reported to Senate June 3. Pessed Senate Apr. , Be, 
ems * S. 2601, © provide for the commemora- 
' Title 7 Agriculture | tion of the historic events which occurred 
v». S. J. Res. 49. For the leasing of Muscle | at Fort Tombigbee, Ala. Passed Senate 
#ShoalsShoals. Passed Senate Apr. 4. Passed) Apr, 1. 
**House, amended, May 28. Sent to confer- S. 2602. To provide for the commemora- 
} ence June 4, ; . | tion of the historic events which occurred 
¢: S. J. Res. 73. For the relief of farmers | at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. Passed Sen-| 
‘an the area overflowed by the Rio Grande ate Apr. 1. 
‘ River in the State of New Mexico. assed S. 2603. To provide for the commemora- 


«Senate Dec. 20, 1029. oe , , 
# S. 1164. Authorizing and directing the , ne eae hea iga™ 
*®ecretary of Agriculture to investigate all at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala 


4a es seme . : “ . = | tndici stri i E cy 1 prescribe 
. . Passed Senate Apr. 1. H. R. 10880, Authorizing the construction | S. 8775. To amend the act entitled “An act | erty.” Passed House May 26. Passed Sen- judicial district in Kentucky be 
‘phases, of crop insurance. Passed Senate S. 2604. To cooeae a i Sac aaa lof the Michaud division ¥ the Fort Hall to provide that the United States shall aidlista Tawa y | aiasings of the courts. Reported to House 
a May 23. : : oh eee omen Kee? appellee Pipes. Br. er. Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appro-|the States in the construction of rural post! H. J. Res. 340. Amending law relating | “8 =”... . , 
ae; B 2113. To aid in effectuating the pur: eS eee ne which coousned priation therefor, and the completion ade |roads. Passed Senate Apr. 7, to community income taxes, Passed House H. R. oe To — upetion 308 of Oe 
sponse Ne ee ee doe, S. 3062. To amend the act entitled’ “An project. Reported to House May 7, - mg uvevising ia the construction June 3. | Judie Code, as amended. ss se 
» Wocation B Sas CORaLe od PS Pep cg aterm H. R. 11285. To amend the Alaskan game | Of roads on the Rocky Boy Indian Reserva- | qn. -” s s s | [m .. ti 
{24 “Reported to the House Apr. 30. ©" |sct to enable the mothers and widows of the |." Salyonteg to House Apa set FM" | tion in the State of Montana, Passed Sen. | Tithe 27—Intoxicating Liquors | "Wf, 526s. An act to amend section s49 
* §, 2043. Mr. McNary. To promote the ee ee eee Oe : é ~ ° H. R. 5662. Providing for depositing cer- | ate May 22. | .S, 3344, supplementing the national pro- | of the Revised Statu on noe 13, title 
i}lagriculture of the United States by expand- | Amer 7. omneneed in the ceme*|..i, moneys into the reclamation fund S. 4576. To provide for an investigation | hibition act for the District of Columbia. | 28, United States code), relating to trial 
je ang in the foreign field the service now ren- | tories of Europe, to ma » 8 pilgrimage f° | Passed House May 5. Passed Senate June 2.| 25 to the locstion and probable cost of a| Reported to Senate May 27. 5 of issues of | fact in civil onges. oe assed | 
Wedered by the United States Department of P: ~ 1 Renthe As a =a. &, 2e. Title 18 c; iminal Cod | southern approach road to the Arlington| H. R. 3395. Authorizing the Commissioner | House Jan. 22. Passed Senate May 22. Ap- 
- griculture in acquiring and diffusing useful aoe: ong e Apr. i se ‘ | Litle ———_Pimina ode and! Memorial Bridge. Passed Senate June 5. (of Prohibition to pay for information con-| proved May 29. Public Law No. 287, 
+ anformation regarding agriculture. Passed = 465. * feee wan-timee rank to retired | Criminal Procedure H. R. 4021, To accept fr the State of |cerning violations of the narcotic laws of | H. R. 5261. To authorize the destruction 
4eSenate May 12. officers ane ; ormen officers of the United ~ . |Montana grant of concurrent police juris- the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. | of duplicate aecounts and other papers filed 
4+: S. J. Res. 9. For the amendment of the | States A vy. assed Senate May 12. Re- ; S. 90. A bill relating to pardons, Passed | diction over the right. of way of the Black- H. R. 11199. Providing for the summon- | in the offices of clerks of the United States 
jilets of Feb. 2, 1903, and Mar. 3, 1905, to | ported te “Mouse June ' Senate Apr. 1, feet Hizhway, and over the rights of way of ing of liquor law violators by publication. | district courts, Passed House Jan. 22 
‘Hallow the States to quarantine against the H. R. 7638. To authorize the acquisition S. 1645. Amending section 876 of the | its connections with the Glacier National | Reported to House Mar, 31. Passed Senate, amended, May 22. House 
‘phipment thereto, therein, or through of | for military purposes of land in Montgom-| Revised Statutes relating to the issuance| Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian H. R. 9985. To amend the act entitled, | agrees to Senate amendments May 27. | 
livestock, including poultry, from a State | ery County, Ala. Reported to House May 22.| of subpoenas. Passed Senate Apr. 1. | Reservation in Montana. Reported to House | “To amend the national prohibition act.” S. 1916. Relating to indictments in Fed- 


| or Territory or portion thereof where a H. R. 1408 For study, investigation and | 





tion of the historic events which occurred 


Fe, N. Mex., 
ate Mar. 8. 
S. 3531, 


ervation in the State of Montana. 
Senate May 22. 
S. 1811. Providing for a study regarding 


on Feb, 12, 1929. Passed Sen- 
Reported to House June 2. 
Authorizing the Secretary 


Passed | citizenship upon the Cherokee Indians resi- 


{dent in the State of North Carolina. Re- 
ported to House June 3. 


H. R. 5285. Removing the duty of the 


of | United States judges to certify expense ac- 











Agriculture to enlamge tree plaating opera-| the construction of a highway to connect H, R. 11448. To provide for an Indian | counts of United mavine aepeeeeye ane Ae 
tions on national forests east of the Rocky | the northwestern part of the United States | village at Elko, Nev. Reported to House siatan’ re —— : ea 112° f th 
Mountains. Passed Senate Apr. 14. Passed | With British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and; June 4. | H.R 5268, to ee aaet a es Col 0 b Ae 
House, amended, May 5. Sent to conference | Alaska. Passed Senate Apr. 1. Ti 1 26 I R ; Code of Law for t 1e “ ee . Comme. 
May 14. Senate adopted conference report S. 1785. Providing for the construction | itle — nternal evenue Passed wpene _ 59. Public van No ‘O88 
June 3. jof roads on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva-| H. R. 12440. Providing certain exemp- | “*: Approve “Ts pie ae a, ” a eee 

H. R. 8296. Relating to water right | tion in the State of Montana, Passed Sen- tions from taxation for Treasury bills. Re- | H. R. ment di See Shee eke of 
charges on Federal irrigation projects. | ate May 22. | ported to House June 3. of adidtional dis viet ju ge Gletrict of 
Passed House Jan. 20, Passed Senate May 22. *. 3258. To amend the act entitled “An! H. R. 11403. To amend an act entitled Minnesota. — Passe ane al S. Eosced 

H. R. 9990. For the rehabilitation of the | act to provide that the United States shall| “An act to create a revenue in the District Senate May 16. Approved May ~5. Bore 
Bitter Root irrigation project, Montana. | aid the States in the construction of rural | of Columbia by levying tax upon all dogs | Lav No. 276. 


Reported to House Apr. 7. post roads. Passed Senate May 8. therein, to make such dogs personal prop- | H. R. 5624. To provide for an additional 


S. 3416. Repealing various provisions of Jan. 7% “| Passed House June 3, eral courts, 


| vestigation 


30, 1914, approved Mar. 4, 1913. 
ate June 5. 

S. 4108, To provide for reimbursement 
of appropriations for expenditures made 
for the upkeep and maintenance of prop- 
erty of the United States under the control 
of the Secretary of War used or occupied 
under license, permit or lease. Passed 
Senate May 12. Reported to House June 4. 

H. R. 47. For relief of the State of New 
York. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. J. Res. 303. Providing for the pay- 
ment of claims of grain elevators and grain 
firms to cover insurance and interest on 
wheat during the vears 1919 and 1920. Re- 
ported to the House Apr. 18. 

H. J. Res. 235. Authorizing an annual ap- 
propriation for expense of establishing and 
maintaining a United States passport bu- 
reau at Portland, Oreg. Reported to House 
Apr. 21. 

H. R. 233. To approve the action of the 
War Department in rendering relief to suf- 
ferers of the Mississippi River flood in 1927, 
Reported to House Feb. 11. 


H. J. Res. 243. Authorizing appropria- 
tion of one-half of expenses of a joint in- 
bv United States and Canada 
of the probable effects of proposed de- 
velopments to generate electric power from 
the movement of the tides in Passama- 
quoddy and Cobscook bays. Maine. Passed 
House Apr. 1. Passed Senate Jar & 


H. J. Res. 255. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $871,655 as the contribution of the 


United States toward the Christopher Co- 


Passed Sen- 


lumbus Memorial Lighthouse at Santo Do- 
mingo. Reported to House May 23. 
H. J. Res. 253. To provide for the ex- 


penses of a delegation of the United States 
to the sixth meeting of the Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy at Buda- 
pest in 1931, Passed House May 20. 

H. J. Res. 247. Appropriating $50,000 for 
Revised Statutes relating to disposal of 
foods. Passed House Jan. 22. Passed Sen- 


‘ate May 22. 


Reported to Senate May 19. 


S. 3599. To provide for the classification 
of extraordinary expenditures contributing 
to the deficiency of postal revenues. Passed 
Senate May &. Passed Frouse, amended, 
June 2. Sent to conference June Senate 
adopted conference report June 3. 

S. 4193. For the relief of the State 
Florida for damage to and destruction 


? 


oft 
of 
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roads and bridges by floods in 1928 and 
ly2y. Passed Senate June 5. 

H. J. Res. 289. Providing for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the celebra- | 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the siege} 
of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis on Oct. 19, 1781, and authorizing 
an appropriation to be used in connection 
with such celebration and for other pur- 
poses. Reported to House May 2. 

H. J. Res. 299. To provide an annual 
appropriation to meet the quota of the 
United States toward the expenses of the! 
international technical committee of aerial 
legal experts. Passed House May 29. 

H. J. Res. 328. Authorizing immediate ap- 
propriations for settlement of war claims 
act of 1928. Passed House May 18. Passed 
Senate May 27. Approved May 29. Public 
Resolution No, 77 ; 

H. J. Res. 343. To supply a deficiency in 
the appropriation for misceilaneous items, 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Passed House May 2: Passed 
Senate May 23. Approved May 27. Public 
Resolution No. 76. 

H. J. Res. 346. To supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for the employes com- 
pensation fund for the fiscal year 1930. 
Pagsed House May 27. Passed Senate 
ue 27. Approved May 29. Public Resolu- 
tion No. 78. at 

H. J. Res. 349. Making appropriations 
to the G. A. R. Memorial Day Corporation 
for use on May 30, 1930. Passed House 
May 26. Passed Senate May 27. Approved 
May 29. Public Resolution No. 79. 

H. R. 2029. To authorize the coinage of 
silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the 75th anniversary of the Gadsden Pur- | 
chase. Passed House Mar. 19. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 7. Vetoed Apr. 21. Failed passage 
over veto, re-referred to Committee Apr. 22. 

H. R. 2030. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of land adjoining 
Fort Bliss, Tex. Passed Senate June 5. 

H. R. 3222. For the relief of the State of 
Vermont. Reported to House May 14. _ 

H. R. 8159. To authorize appropriation 
for construction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Fort 
lewis, Wash., and Fort Benning, Ga. Passed 
Senate June 5. 

H. R. 4192. To authorize the coinage of 
silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the 125th anniversary of the expedition of 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William 
Clark. Reported to House Apr. 17 ; 

H. R. 6340. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the construction at the mountain 
branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Passed Senate June 5. 

H. R. 6846. To authorize the coinage of | 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Passed House Mar. 19. 

H. R. 7254. Providing for the deposit j 
by railroad companies of the cost of sur- 
veying lands within their grants. Reported 
to House May 29. ar 

H. R. 7244. To authorize appropriation | 
for Maxwell Field, Ala.; reported to House | 
Jan. 22. ; 

H. R. 7496. Authorizing an appropriation 
for improvements at the Guilford Court- 
house National Park. Reported to House 
Mey 29. 

¢ R. 7955. War Department appropria- 
tion bill for next fiscal year. Passed House 
Jan. 14. Passed Senate May &. Approved 
May 28. Publie Law No. 278, 

H. R. 8479. To reimburse parties who 
from dire necessity were compelled to pro- 
vide flood control works before the Govern- 
ment authorized the expenditure for the 
purpose. Passed House May 23. Passed 
Senate May 29. 

H. R. 8583. For relief of the State of 
Maine. Reported to House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 8837. To pay, as an act of grace to 
China, $500 to the family of Chang Hsi 
Ying, drowned as a result of collision be- 

| tween an American naval vessel and a 
Chinese junk, Reported to House Mar. 24. 

H. R. 8881. For payment of certain ex- 
penses in connection with adjudication of 
Qate claims by the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Germany. Passed 
House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 9707. To authorize the town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds up to §$1.- 
000,000 to acquire public utility properties. 
Passed House May 20. on 

H. R. 8921. Authorizing an appropriation 
for payment of claims of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians. Re- 
ported to House Apr. 24. eras 

H. R. 9142. To extend the jurisdiction of 
the arbiter under the settlement of war 
claims act to patents licensed to the United 
States pursuant to an obligation arising out 
of their sale by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. Reported to House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 10175. Extending from two years 
to three years the appropriations for yvoca- 
tional rehabilitation. Passed House Apr. 
92, Passed Senate, amended, May 22. Sent 
tu conference May 26. Senate agreed to con- 


‘es report June 5. 














1. R. 10416. Authorizing, where no suit- 
able buildings are available along Canadian 
and Mexican borders, that customs or im- 
migration services may expend $3.000 for 
any one project. Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 11008. To authorize the coinagé of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
sesquicentennial of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. Reported to House 
Apr. 17. ‘ 

H. R. 10877. Authorizing appropriations 
of $3,000,000 a year for two fiscal years 
beginning with 1932 as a reforestation pur- 
chase program. Passed House May 7, Passed 
Senate May 23. Approved June 2. Public 
Law No. 298. 

H. R. 11194. To determine the contribu- 
tion of the United States to the expenses 
of the District of Columbia. Reported to 
House May 23. 

H. R. 12236. Making appropriations for | 
the Navy Department and the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
Passed House May 16. Passed Senate, 
amended, May 29. Sent to conference June 2. 
Senate agrees to conference report June 3. 

H. R. 11145. To inerease from $25,000 to | 
$55.000 the authorization for an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the sixth session 
of the permanent international association 
of road congresses in the District of Co- 
lumbia in October, 1930. Passed House 
May 19. 

H. R. 10813. District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill for next fiscal year. Passed 
House Mar. 27. Passed Senate, amended, 
May 12. Sent to conference May 19. 

=. 4377. To provide for the settlement 
ofMlaims against the United States on ac- 
count of property damage, personal in- 
jury, or death. Reported to Senate May 29. 

J. Res. 353. Providing for an investi- 
gation and report, by a committee to be 
appointed by the Presidents with reference 
to the representation at and participation 
in the Chicago World's Fair Centennial 
Celebration. Reported to House May 29. 

H. R. 9996. Authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to settle 
claims and suits against the District of Co- 
lumbia Passed House May 12. Passed 
Senate June 2. 

H. R. 10037. To amend the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiseal year 
ended June 30, 1929." Passed House May 
5. Passed Senate June 2. 

H. R. 704. Granting relief to those States 
which brought State-owned property into the 
Federal! service in 1917. Passed House June 2. 

S. 1372. Authorizing an appropriation ot 
$300,000 for the payment of claims of two 
bands of Sioux Indians. Passed Senate 
May 12. Passed House June 2. 

H. R. 1601. An act to authorize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to issue two 





duplicate checks in favor of Utah State ,). 


treasurer where the originals have been 
lost. Passed House Apr. 1. Passed Senate 
June 5 

H. R, 11965. Legislative appropriation 
bill. Passed House May 8; passed Senate, 
amended, May 20; conference report 
acvpved vy vrouse June 4. 

H, R. 12696. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of the Vollbehr col- 
lection of incunabula, Reported to House 
June 4, 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 5694. Authorizing appropriations 
of $5,000,000 annually for a 10-year period, 
beginning the fiscal year 1932, as a definite | 

| ce@eressional declaration of policy for car-{ 
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rying out the Weeks law. Reported to 
House Feb. 15. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 4009, 4259, 3713, 
3190, 2491, 219, 379, 1073, 1186, 1187, 
M88, 1189, 1337, 1744, 2705, 2716, 3574, 3575, 
376, 3638, 3754, 4583. H. R. 1178). 

The following bridge bills have passed the 





'Senate: S. J. Res. 168, S. 1268, 2114, 3122, 





2675, 2859, 2863, 2890, 3421, s4zz 
1644, 3298, 4538, 3868, 3873, 2896, 
4064, 4157, 4175, 4196, 3466, ) 
11430, 11228, 11240, 11435, 12131 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the House: S, 38 
3898, 4577, 1268, 2890, 3298, 
3868, 4157, 4196. H. R. 103876, 11903, 
11933, 11934, 11966, 11974, 2 2, 5661, 
11729, 11700, 11786, 11591, 12190, 
12121, 12233, 12522, 12554, 

The following bridge bills huve passed the 
House: H. R. 11228, 11240, 11430, 11435, 
11282, 11273, 6843, 8300, 9439, 9628, Y9RO, 
9989, 10461, 11781, 10017, 200, 11779, 12 

The following bridge bills have pas: 
both Houses and have been approved by the 
President: S. 1578, 4182. H. R. 11703. 

H. R. 9806. Omnibus bridge bil]. Passed 
House Feb. 17; passed Senate, amended, 
April 11; conference reported adopted by 
Senate May 29; conference report adopted 
by House June 4. 

Title 34—Navy 

S. J. Res. 140. To provide for the erection 
of a memorial tablet at the U. 8S. Naval! 
Academy to commemorate the officers and 
men lost in the U. S. Submarine S-4. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 525. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
tody of the Louisiana State Museum, of the 
City of New Orleans, La., the silver service 
in use on the cruiser New Orleans. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 550. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line of the Navy. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. Reported in Senate June 3, 
929, 

S. 1982. Providing a nautical school at the 
port of New Orleans, La. Passed Senate 
Apr. 7. 

S. 3810. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the termination of the Civil War at 
Appomattox Court House, Va. Passed Sen- 
ate May 12. Reported to House May 20. 

S. 3893. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
tody of the State of South Dakota the silver 
service presented to the United States for 
the cruiser “South Dakota.” Passed Senate 
Apr. 7%. 

S. 3341. Providing for the acquirement 
of additional lands for the naval air station 
ut Seattle, Wash. Passed Senate June 5. 

S. 1721. Directing the retirement of act- 
ing assistant surgeons of the United States 
Navy at the age of 64 years. Passed Sen- 
ate May 7. Reported to House June 4. 

H. J. Res. 350. To provide funds for 
payment of expenses of the Marine Band 
in attending the 40th Annual Confederate 
Veterans’ Reunion. Passed House May 27. 


Passed Senate May 27. Approved May 29 


SUL., ado, 
2897, 2898, 


a> Why BR 















2, 3466, 









| Public Resolution No. 80 


H. R. 10082. To authorize the attendance 
of the Marine band at the national en- 
campment of the G. A. R. at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Passed House May 20. Passed Sen 
ate May 26. Approved June 2. Public 
Law No. 297, 

H. R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the line of the Navy; Reported to House 
Dec. 17. 

H. R. 7924. For erection of tablets or 
markers and the commemoration of Camp 
Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, Lincoln 
County, Tenn. Passed House May 20. 

H. R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan, 7. 

H. R. 6142, Authorizing the Secretary of 


{the Navy to lease the United States naval 


destroyer and submarine base at Squan- 


j}tum, Mass. Passed House May 19. Ap- 


proved May 29. Public Law No. 280, 

H. R. 10375. Providing for retirement of 
disabled nurses of the Navy. Passed 
House May 19, 

H. R. 11489. To provide for the com- 
memoration of certain military historic 
events. Reported to House May 19. 

H. R. 9370. To provide for the moderni- 
zation of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, D. ©. Passed House 
May 20. Passed Senate June 5. 

H. R. 10662. Providing for hospitalization 
and medical treatment of transferred mein- 
bers of the Fleet Naval Reserve and the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government 
hospitals without expense to the reservist 
Fassed House May 19, Passed Senate 
June 45. 


Title 35—Patents 


S. 4442. For suspension of patent rights” 


in anti-trust law violation Passed Sen- 
ate June 2. Vote reconsidered June 3 

H. R. 699. To prevent frauds, deception 
or improper practice in connection with 
business before the United States Patent 
Office. Passed House Mar. 17. Reported to 
Senate May 8. 

H. R, 2828. Amending the law relating to 
trade marks and to authorize their regis- 
tration. Passed House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 11852. Amending the statutes of 
the United States to provide for copyright 
registration of designs. Reported to House 
May 2. 

H. R. 12549. To amend and consolidate 
acts respecting copyright and to permit 
the United States to enter the International 
Copyright Union. Reported to House 


| May 28. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 
and Observances 
c 


S. J. Res. 98. To provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. 
Passed Senate March 25. 

. J. Res. 95. Authorizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the 
winning of the Oregon country for the 
United States. Passe’ Senate Apr. 1. 

S. J. Res. 127. Authorizing the erection 
on the public “rounds in Washington, D. C., 
of a memorial to William Jennings Bryan. 
Passed Senate Apr. 7. Reported to House 
May 13 

S. 2814. To authorize the erection of a 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 3051. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument to com 
memorate the service of Martin Charger and 
ten other Indians in the rescue of white 
women and children held as captives by an 





unfriendly Indian tribe. Passed Senate 
Apr. 10. 
S. 4617. To provide for the creation of 


the Colonial National Monument in the 
State of Virginia. Reported to Senate 
June 45, 

S. J. Res. 171. To amend section 5 of 
the joint resolution relating to the National 
Memorial Commission, approved Mar. 4, 
1929. Passed Senate June 2. 

H. R. 14. To make the Star Spangled 
Banner the national anthem of the United 
States. Passed House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 101. For the award of the air-mail 
fiyer’s medal of honor. Reported to House 
May 28. 

H. J. Res. 306. Establishing a commis- 
sion for the participation of the United 
States in the observance of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Reported to 
House Apr. 21, 

H. R. 9412. To provide for a memorial 
te Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in 
cause of forest conservation. Passed 
House April 7. Passed Senate May 26. Ap- 
proved June 2. Public Law No. 296. 

H. R. 10209. To authorize an ap ropria- 
tion of $2,500 for a memorial in Chatham 
County, Ga., to Sgt. William Jasper, ui Rev- 
olutionary War hero. Passed House May 5. 

H. R. 10296. To provide for the use of 
the U, S. S. “Olympia” as a memorial to the 


men and women who served the United; 
States in the War with Spain. Reported | 


to House Mar, 13. 

H. R. 11409. To authorize the erection of 
a tablet in the Fort Sumter Military Reser- 
vation in the memory of the garrison at 
Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861; re- 
ported to House June 5, 

H. R. 11853. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prepare and manufac- 
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ture a medal in commemoration of the 125th| and unnecessary delays and other delin- 
anniversary of the expedition of Capt. Meri- quencies. Passed House May 5. 


wether Lewis and Capt. William Clark. Re- H. R. 11096. To provide a postage charge 

ported to House May 5. for directory service. Reported to the 
H. R. 11582. To provide monuments to | House Apr. 1. 

mark the birthpinees of deceased Presi-| _H. R. 9300. To authorize the Postmaster 

dents of the United States. Reported to | General to hire vehicles from village de- 

House Apr. 21. livery carriers, Passed House May 20. 


H. R. 11007. To permit railway post of- 


999Fr at 2 ati = * * 
H. R. 12235, To provide for the creation | fee clerks to reside at points convenient to 


of a colonial national monument in Vir-! their runs. even though not directly on the 
£ 9 > + 2 av *° a ° “ 
ginia. Reported to House May 23. route covered. Passed House May 20. 


H. R. 6151. To authorize the Secretary H. R. 12285. To authorize the Postmaster 

of War to assume the care, custody, and | General to purchase motor-truck parts from 
control of the monument to the memory | the truck manufacturer. Reported to House 
of the soldiers who fell in the battle of | May 2s. 
New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to H. R. 10676. To restrict the expeditious 
maintain the monument and grounds sur-| handling, transportation and delivery of 
rounding it. Passed House Feb. 3. Passed certain mail matter where local or con- 
Senate May 22. Approved June 2. Public tractual conditions are inadequate. Re- 
Law No. 293. perted to House May 28. 

H. R. 4849. To provide for the purchase H. R. 12412. Authorizing the Postmaster 
of a bronze bust of the late Lt. James General to permit railroad and electric-car 
Melville Gillis, United States Navy. to be | COMpanies to provide mail transportation by 
prese ted to the Chilean National Observa-' ™otor vehicle in lieu of service by train 
tory. Passed House Feb. 3. Passed Senate | Reported to House May 28. 

a . ° “Lae 
May 29, sf _ Tithe 40 — Public Buildings, 

H. R. 11547. To provide for the erection > , 
of a marker or tablet to the memory of Property, and Works 
Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration of S. J. Res. 77. Providing for closing of 
Independence, member of the Continental Center Market in Washington, D. C., in con- 
Congress, and Patriot of the Revolution, at nection with new public building program 
Edenton. N. C. Passed House May 19. Passed Senate Dec. 12. Passed House, 
Passed Senate June 3 amended, May 26. Senate agrees to House 
Title. 37—Pay and Allowances #mendments May 28. 

A S. J. Res. 180. Directing Federal Power 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Commission to stop issuing permits on proj- 


‘ ects relating to the Columbia River pending 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- further investigation. Passed Senate tax. 31, 
. s ® S. 497. To provide for the erection and 

detic Survey, and P u b I ic operation of public bathhouses at Hot 
Health Service ) Springs, N. Mex. Passed Senate May & 

Ss. 24. To change the name of Iowa Cir- 
cle, a park area in the District of Columbia, 

- “rele >e . Sonata . 

ish-American War and the Philippine In- Pe ae oe — menate “Apr. 24. 
surrection who were discharged in the "eS  a0 eo MPF. 5S . 
Philippines. Passed Senate May 7. S. 3043. Authorizing the establishment 

H. R. 10380. Adjusting salaries of the of a national hydraulic laboratory in the 
Naval Academy Band. ‘Reported to ‘the Bureau of Standards, Passed Senate Apr. Vs 
House Mar. 13. S. 3184. To permit the County of Solano, 

H. R. 1194. To amend the naval appro- in the State of California, to lay, construct, 

ae 7 : ‘ install, and maintain sewer outlets over 
and across the navy longitudinal dike and 
accretion thereto, in Mare Island Straits, 
Calif. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 
rine 7 s S. 3970. Authorizing the Smithsonian In- 
Title 38 —— Pensions, Bonuses, stitution to extend the Natural History 








S. 2567. Granting travel pay and other 
allowances to certain soldiers of the Span- 


priation act for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, relative to the appointment of 
pay clerks and acting pay clerks. Passed 
House May 5. Passed Senate June 5. 


? . . Building and authorizing an appropriation 
and Veterans’ Relief therefor. Passed Senate May &. 
S. 476. Omnibus pension bill. Passed S. 4211. To amend the act entitled “An 


Senate Apr. 1. Passed House Apr. 7. Vetoed act to provide for the elimination of the 
May 28 Possed over veto in Senate and Michigan Avenue grade crossing in the Dis- 





House June 2. Public Law. trict of Columbia,” approved Mar. 3; 1927. 
S. 477. Equalizing pensions to certain! Passed Senate May & 

soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. S$. 4224. To provide for the operation 

Passed Senate, amended, Apr. 1. and maintenance of hathing pools under 


S. 958. Granting increased pensions to|the jurisdiction of the District of Public 
regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing | Buildings and Parks of the National Cap- 
acceptance of War and Navy Department ital. Passed Senate May 8. Reported to 
records for disability. Passed Senate Apr. 1. House May 22. 

Reported to House May 22. S. 4243. To provide for the closing of 

S. 1293. To increase pensions to certain | certain streets and alleys in the Reno sec- 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Passed tion of the District of Columbia. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. Senate May 8 

H. R. 6997. Granting pensions to crews S.: To authorize the Commissioners 
of vessels owned or chartered by the United of the District of Columbia to widen Wis- 
States, and engaged in transportation of consin Avenue abutting squares 1290, 1500, 
troops, supplies, ete., during the War with: and 1935. Passed Senate Apr. 








Spain, Philippine Insurrection or China Re- S$. 3901. To establish a commercial air- 
lief Expedition. Passed House, amended, | port for the District of Columbia. Passed 
May 5. Senate Apr. 17. 

H. R. 7639. Amending the law of May S. 4022. To regulate the erection, hang- 
22, 1928, regarding six-months’ death gratu- | ing, placing, painting, display, and mainte 


ity to dependents of officers, men and nance of outdoor signs and other forms of 
nurses, to make determination of depend- “eXterior advertising within the District of 
enecy in such cases by the Secretary of the Columbia. Passed Senate Apr. 17. 









| Navy final and conclusive upon the account- S$. 4226. To authorize the Commissioners 
ing officers. Reported to House Apr. 14. of the District of Columbia to sell at public 

H. R, 8570 To amend the World War. ©r private sale certain real property owned 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reported to House by the District of Columbia Passed Sen- 
Jan. 15. ate May 8. 

H. R. 9804. Extending the time for filing S. 4066. To authorize the merger of “the 
applications under the World War adjusted Georgetown Gas Light Company with and 
compensation act. Passed House Mar, 4. into the Washington Gi Light Company. 
Passed Senate May 27. Reported to Senate Apr. 25. 

H. R. 10630. To authorize the President S. 1812. To authorize the collection of an 








ating to certain public in- 


9 


to consolidate and coordinate Government Dual statistics re 
activities into a new “administration of vet. stitutions. Passed Senate June 






erans’ affairs.” Passed House Apr. 29. S. 4358 To authorize transfer of funds 
H. R. 102381, To revise the World War from the general revenues of the District 
veterans’ bill. Passed the House Apr, 24, | 0f Columbia to the revenues of the water 


H. R. 12013 (S. 477). To increase pensions | department of said District, and to provide 
for Civil War veterans and their widows, for transfer of jurisdiction over certain 
Passed House May 5. Passed Senate,, property to the Director of Publie Build- 
amended, May 22. Sent to conference May 26. ings and Public Parks. Passed Senate 
Senate agrees to conference report May 2 June 2, 





House agrees to conference report June 3. US. 4478, To authorize the Commissioners 
H. R. 12099. To apply the pension laws of the District of Columbia to close cer- 

to the Coast Tuard. Reported to House t#in alleys and to set aside land owned by 

May 3. the District of Columbia for alley pur 
H. R. 12205. Granting pensions and in- | beses._ Passed Senate June 5 

creases of pensions to certain soldiers and H. R. 26. For acquisition and develop- 


sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and ment of the George Washington Memorial 
of wars other than Civil War and to their parkway along the Potomac Passed House 








widows. Passed House May 29. Passed | Jan. 30. Passed Senate May 13, Approved 
Senate, amended, May 22. Sent to con-| May 2%. Publie Law No. 284. 
ference May 26. Senate agreed to confer H. J. Res, 200. Authorizing acceptance 
ence report June 5 of a donation of land, building and other 
H. R. 12202. Granting pensions and in- | improvements in Caddo Parish, _ near 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and Shreveport, La Passed House Apr. 7%. 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows H. J. Re 300. To permit the Pennsy] 
and dependent children of soldiers and Vania Gift Fountain Association to erect a 
sailors of said war. Passed House May 16. fountain’ in the District of Columbia 
Passed Senate June 2. ; Passed House May 20 
H. R. 12013 (S. 477). Increasing pensions H. R. 740, To increase the salaries of cer 
to Civil War veterans and widows. Passed tain postmasters of the first class, Reported 
House May 1 sed Senate, amended, | to House Apr. 7. : 
May 22. House adopted conference report H. R. 1009. Granting to State of Wis 
June 3 consin certain unappropriated public land 
H R. 7929, Providing retirement for 1 meandered areas, Passed House Apr. 7. 
persons who hold licenses as navigators o1 H. R. 3087. Granting leaves of absence 


engineers who have reached the age of 64 With pay to substitutes in the postal service. 
years and have served 25 or more years | Reported to House Apr. 7. 


'in the Army transport service Reported H. R. 6603. Providing a shorter work week 
to House June 4. 4 for postal employes. Reported to House 
rs ‘ > i eae 8) Apr. 7. 

Title 39—I ostal Se rvice H. R. 7983. To authorize the construc- 


S. 543. To increase the pay of mail car- tion of a memorial building at Champoeg, 
riers in the village delivery service. Passed: Oreg. Rcported to Houke Feb. 19. 
Senate May &. H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase of 
8S. 1101. To authorize the Postmaster | additional jand for the Buredu of Standards, 
Gegeral to investigate the conditions of Department of Commerce. Passed House 
the lease of the post office garage in Bos- Feb. : 





ton, Mass., and to readjust the terms H. R. 7996. To change the name of Towa 

thereof. Passed Senate Apr. 7. Circle in the City of Washington to Logan 
S. 1413. Amending the act making appro-, Circle Passed House Apr. 14. 

priations for services of Post Office Depart- H. R. 8372. To provide for the construc- 

ment relating to statements of ownership tion and equipment of an annex to the Li- 

of newspapers. Passed Senate Apr. 1. brary of Congress. Reported to House 
S. 3044. To amend section 39 of title 39! Jan. 28. 

of the United States Code. Passed Senate H, R. 9483. Authorizing the appropria- 

May 7 tion of $80,000 for the purchase of a site, 





et for the construction of a build- 





S. 3178. To authorize the collection of to contr: 
additional poste j 





e on insufficiently or im- ing and for the installation therein of ap- 
properly addressed mail to which directory paratus for the use of a constant frequency 
service is accorded assed Senate May & monitoring radio statior Passec House 

8. 3278 To authorize the Postmaster Apr. 7 
General to issue additional receipts or cer- H. R. 9676. To authorize the Secretary 


tificates of mailing to senders of any of the Navy to proceed with certain publie 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge-! works at the United States Naval Hospital, 








able therefor. Passed Senate May 7. Washington, D. C., by replacing antiquated 
8S. 4235. To prohibit the sending of un tructures at that institution, at a cost not 
solicited merchandise through the mails. to exceed $3,200,000. Reported to House 
Passed Senate May 23. Feb. 24 
S. 3054. To increase the salaries of cer- H. R. 10166. To authorize the Secretary 


tain postmasters of the first class. Passed | of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
Senate June 2 tion of certain public works at Philadel- 
S. 3272. Authorizing the dispatch from phia, Pa. Reported to House Mar, 1 

the mailing post office of metered permit H. R. 10554. To establish a National Lin- 
matter of the first class prepaid at least 2 coln Museum and veterans’ headquarters 
cents but not fully prepaid and to authorize in the Ford Theater Building, Washington, 
the acceptance of third class matter with- D.C Reported to House Apr. 3. 

out stamps affixed in such quantities as H. R. 10652. To authorize the Secretary 
may be prescribed. Passed Senate May 7.| of Commerce to purchase land and to con- 
Passed House, amended, June 2, Senate struct buildings for radio research investi- 


adopted conference report June 3. gations. Passed House Apr. 2]. 

H. R. 5190. To enable the Postmaster H. R. 11094. To authorize extension of 
General to authorize establishment of tem- | the Natural History Building of the United 
porary or emergency star route service States National Museum at Washington, D 
from a date earlier than the date of the ( Reported to House Apr. 3 
order requiring such service, to mect emer- H. R. 11367. To provide for certain public 
gency conditions. Passed House May 20, works at Parris Island, S. C. Reported to 

H. R. 5659. To authorize the Postmaster House June 5. 

General to charge a fee for inquiries made H. R. 11438. Amending the law regard- 
for patrons concerning registered, insured,! ing condemnation of land for acquisition by 
or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal the Library of Congress Passed House 
money orders. Reported to House Feb. 5. May 20. Approved May 29. Public Law 
H. R. 8568. To compensate the Post Office No. 290 z 


Department for the extra work caused by H. R. 11144. To authorize the Secretary 
the payment of money orders at offices other | of the Treasury to extend, remodel and en- 
than those on which the orders are drawn. large the post office building at Washing- 
teported to House Apr. 22 ton, D. C. Reported to House Apr. 17, 

H. R. 8569, To authorize the Postmaster H. R. 11789. To aid in the maintenance 
General to issue additional receipts or cer-| of engineering experiment stations in con- 
tificates of mailing to senders of any class nection with the land grant colleges. Re- 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- | ported to House Apr, 22. 
able therefor. Reported to House Feb. 5 H. R. 12343. To authorize the Secretary 
| H. R. 8649. To authorize the Postmaster of the Treasury to accept donations of sites 
General to collect an increased charge for, for publié buildings. Reported to House 
return receipts for domestic registered and May 14. 
insured mail when such receipts are re- H. R. 11422. To amend procedural pro- 
quested after the mailing of the articles. visions of an act to provide for enlarge- 
Revorted to the House Apr. 1, ment of the Capitol grounds, with respect 

H. R. 8806. To authorize the fostmaster | to condemnation proceedings. Passed House 
General to fine steamship and aircraft May 19. 
| carriers transporting mails beyond the bor- H. R. 11515. To provide for the sale of 
| ders of the United States for unreasonable | the Government building site located on the 
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State line dividing West Point, Ga., and) grantees to certain lands patented to it by Amelia Island Lighthouse Reservation, Fla. 
Lanett, Ala., for the acquisition in West | the United States of America. Reported to: Passed Senate Apr. 17. 
Point of a new site, and for the erection | House Jan. 17. 


of a building thereon. Reported to the H. R. 5708. For estimates necessary for 


re H. R. 5404, Authorizing the exchange of the proper maintenance of the flood control 

House, SIay a - he United land adjacent to the Santim National For-| works at Lowell Creek, Seward, Alaska. 
c - aes = ee as the oe est, Oregon. Reported to House May 5. Reported to House May 5. 

States Shipping board to e reasury e- H. R. 6130. To exempt the Custer Na- mo i 3 aunt 

partment certain property located at Ho- tional Forest from the operation of the for- sendusaean ta ee tee Pics Bi 

token, N. J. Reported to the House May 24. est homestead law. Passed Hous> Mar. 17. gpd Sh Saleaea aaa a Shipping 

. * ° Passed Senate, amended, Apr. 17. Sent to) p Mi wake ; Soe 

‘ ’ . 8 tte $ 

a eae ee el Houre Feb, 26. Reported to Senate Apr. 2 

S. 255. For the promotion of the health H. R. 6586. . eos pr. aes 


- 2 n Confirming title of certain 4 spsas ‘ . 
and welfare of mothers and infants. Re-| purchasers from the State of Louisiana). ®- 8361. Prohibiting Postmaster Gen- 


ported to Senate Apr. 9. F formerly included in the Live Oak naval oe Sicily oc teticonn enema ae pe 
S. 4531. Authorizing a_ survey in con- reserve on Ney Commissioners Island, in rinic  age 1 ae y ‘tar aca = 

nection with the control of cancer. Passed | gt, Mary Parish, La. now abandoned. , ch; ~y OMRON: as hae Nag 
H. R. 4124. To honor the memory of the Hi RH. Sb20,. Fo provide forthe eatabliat g re s ep ecrE 

heroes of the fight against yellow fever. H. R. 9592. To amend section 407 of the 


Reported to House Mar. 5. Preciche Big ag nynee Forest. Re-| »,erchant marine act, 1928. Passed House 
' § May ol. 




















Py ee 
Title 43—Publie Lands |" H.R, 9233, Providing for the sequire- | “Ot % Seported te <cnate, amenaees Apeees 
S. 64. For Secretary: of War to acquire| ment of additional lands for the Naval Air Pg R. 11051. A perfecting amendment to 
land in Utah. Passed Senate Jan, 22 | Station at Seattle, Wash. Reported to, the Hawaiian organic act relating to the 
S. J. Res. 56. To amend section 2 of the| House Jone 5, qualifications of electors and voters of the 
act of Feb. 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., pt. 2, p.) H.R 9620. To make regulations on the me oy, See ee ee 
336), relating to Rio Grande reclamation national forests applicable to certain other | therefrom. Reported to House May 5. 
projects. Passed Senate Apr. 1. |lands. Reported to the House Apr. 2. H. R. 10583. To provide for method of 
S. 107. Establishing additional land of-| H.R. 9934. For sale of timberland in four measurement of vessels using the Panama 
fices in the States of Montana, Oregon,|townships in Minnesota. Passed House; Canal. Passed House Mar. 26. 
South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Colorado Apr. 11. a : , H. R. 11274. To amend section 305, chap- 
and Nevada. Passed Senate May 22. Sen- H. R. 10475. To authorize the creation of ter 8, title 28 of the United States Code 
ate agrees to House amendments May 28. organized rural communities to demonstrate | relative to the compilation and printing 


S$. 135. To provide for the payment for the benefits of planned settlement and 
benefits received by the Paiute Indian Res- oor. “ee development. Reported to) patent Appeals. Reported to House Apr. 22. 
ervation lands within the Newlands irriga- ouse Mar, 1U, H. R. 11635. A ‘ as 
; . : 7 > 730. T os se geet he ; is: ts 35. mending the radio ac 
tion project, Nevada. Passed Senate May 7. — z 10780. To transfer certain lands to 1927 ith venpect ts eaedaie ana pig 
Reported to House May 28. the uachita National Forest, Arkansas istration, Passed House Apr. 30. 


of the opinions of the Court of Customs and 


S$. 317. To authorize the Secretary of the Passed House May 20. Reported to Senate 
Interior to grant certain oil and gas pros- June 5, ? Be ; : ° AS . . 
pecting permits and leases. Passed Senate, H.R. 11050. To transfer Willacy County Title Territories and Insu- 
May 8. Reported to House May 13. in Texas from the Corpus Christi divi- lar Possessions 

S$. 413. Authorizing the issuance to Wesley | S!on of the southern district of Texas to . a eee i : 
Howard of a patent for certain lands. the Brownsville division of such district. S. J. Rés, 155. For naming of a promi- 





ssed Senate Apr7 17. Reported to House Apr. 24 nent mountain or peak within the bounda- 

S. 261. Amending the act of Jan. 25, 1917, H. R. 11699. To add certain lands to the | ries of Mt. McKinley National Park, Alaska, 
and other acts relating to the Yuma aux- | Zion National Park, Utah Reported to in honor of Carl Ben Eielson, for pioneer 
iliary project, Arizona. Passed Senate House May 2. ‘ work in Alaska. Passed Senate Apr. 14, 
Apr. 17. Reported to House May 14 H. R. 11698. To provide for the addition | Reported to House May 6. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of | of certain lands to the Bryce Canyon Na- S. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
organized rural communities. Passed Sen- tional Park, Utah Reported to House ment of a Board of Visitors to inspect and 
ate Apr. 7. May 2 ¥ a ; : report upon the government and conditions 

S. 498. Granting certain public lands to H. R. T0582. To provide for the addition |in the Philippine Islands. Reported in Sen- 
the State of New Mexico for use of eastern Of certain lands to the Lassen Voleanic Na- | ate May 16, 1929. 

New Mexico normal school. Passed Senate tional Park, California. Reported to House S. 3617, to postpone the contribution of 
Apr. 1. May 21, cz Be Porto Rico toward the cost of dredging 

S$. 2189. For the relicf of certain stock H. R. 11784. To provide for the addition san Juan harbor, Porto Rico. Reported to 

reising homestead entrymen in the State of certain lands to the Rocky Mountain 





s 5 Senate May 27. 
of Wyoming. Passed Senate Apr. 14. Re- National Park in Colorado. Reported to ; : 





p ‘ H. R. 252. To facilitate work of the De- 
yorted to House May 14 House May 19. . " . ‘ " 
. S 9 + To reserve certain lands on the H. R. 12265. To authorize the acquisition partment of Agriculture in the Territory 
public domain in Arizona for the use and, Of 1,000 acres of land for aerial bombing of erate. peste te Bouse Set. ae 
henefit of the Papago Indians. Passed Sen- | TAnge purposes at Kelly Field, Tex., and in H. R. 1222. To establish a hydrographic 


e claims. Re-| office at Honolulu, Hawaii. Reported to 


ate May 29 settlement of certain dam a 
ate May 23. claims. Passed | House Mar. 5. 


S. 2498. To promote the better protec- settlement of certain dam 

















tion and highest public use of lands of House June D. - , S. 2834. To establish a hydrographic of- 
lthe United States and adjacent lands and | H. R. 11400. To give the head of the|fice at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
waters in northern Minnesota for the pro- | een oe, sane over public | Passed Senate May 7. 

duction of forest products. Passed Senate ands the authority to increase the width S. 3822. To provide for the withdrawal of 
May 7. of right of way granted to any party for | the sovereignty of the United States over 

S. 2865. Granting the consent of Con- electrical poles and lines for the transmis- | the Philippine Islands and for the recogni- 
gress to compacts or agreements between Ra = ——— of ‘electrical power. | tion of their independence. Reported to 
the States of Wyoming and Idaho with — ‘anna One May ““_r . itled Senate June 2. 

an isi a ho arv line stwee s ~h. eodd, Oo amenc he act entitled | ree : 

= a ae a said ey dct to feet taxation of lane of) H. R. 4656. To amend the Hawaiian or- 
St: j ss Sens ; a ganic ac ass se Fe 

S. 3538. To authorize the Secretary of homestead and desert-land entrymen under wants are Passed House Feb. 17. 
Commerce to convey to the City of Port |the. reclamation act,” approved Apr. 21, H. R. 6981 Nolan bill to protect adjacent 
Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz Hook | 1928. Reported to House May 29, lands and Qaters in nortnern Minnesota. 
Lighthouse Reservation, Wash. Passed Sen- H. R. 1186. To amend act conferring au- |; Reported to House Mar. 18, 

ate Apr. 7. thority upon the Secretary of the Interior to H. R. 10174. Authorizing sale of a cer- 

S. 3774. To amené the United States | fix the size of farm units on desert-land en-j| tain tract of land in Oregon to the Klamath 
mining laws applicable to the national for-  T!€s when included within national reclama- | irrigation district. Reported to House 
ests within the State of South Dakota.) Uen projects eee House Apr. 11, Passed | Mar. 19. 

Passed Senate Apr. 14 oe ae avo cpawictcis ee H. R. 10657. Fixing the sum which the 

S. 4085, To authori e the use of a right . citar ant ak lel ” ar i re ane ehesel| members of the legislature of Hawaii shall 
of way by the United States Indian Service ; *®'tremen’ o "ih mquent lands on irrigation | receive. Reported to the Houze Apr. 24. 
through the Casa Grande Ruins National! Projects by the Government to protect its > » 

Monument in connection with the San jiPvestment. Passed House June 2. H. R. 11134. Amending the organic act of 
Carlos irrigation project. Passed Senate H.R Authorizing the Secretary of Hawaii by providing for paying into the 





May 12. the Inter to acquire land and erect a. territorial treasury the revenue from rentals 
<. 4169. To add certain lands te the Zion Monument at the site near Crookston, Minn., ¢? Withdrawn public lands there. Passed 

National Park in the State of Utah. Passed |t® commemorate the signing of a treaty on House June 2. 

Senate May &. Oct. 2. 1868, between the United States and 


rps * 
Ss 4170. To provide for the addition of the Chippewa Indians. Passed House June Title 49. Transportation 
S. 23 To regulate the procurement of 














cert lands to the Bryce Canyon National) = 

Park, 1 Fah Passed Senate May & : H. R. 6591. An act authorizing the Sec- | motor transportation in the Army. Reported 
S. 4222. To authorize the Commissioners, retary of War to grant to the town of to Senate Apr. 21. ; 

of the District of Columbia to sell by pri Winthrop, Mass.. a perpetual right of way S. J. Res. 161. To suspend the authority 


vate or public sale a tract of land acquired , OY€T such land of the Fort Banks Military of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
for public purposes. Passed Senate May 8, Reservation as is necessary for the purpose | #pprove the consolidations or unifications 


$. 3557. To provide for the acquisition of | 0! widening Revere Street to a width of 50 of railway properties, Passed Senate May 21. 
certain timberlands and the sale thefeof to feet. Passed House Mar. 17. Passed Senate _8. atl. Amending _the act terminating 
State of Oregon for recreational and June 5 Federal control of railroads. Passed Sen- 


ate Apr. 1. 















. | OBNe ° ce 
s ee ceneene <0 Se — anes Title 4 1—Public Printing ana 5S. 962. To amend and reenact subdivision 
S. 4283. tatifying anc confirming he ¢ a . OVC . = . ee 
title of the State of Minnesota and_ its Documents saree” pacten 200 of the Gaia ae 
+ F ee es : s 929, assed Senate Apr. 2. 
grantees to certain lands patented to it by H. J. Res. 828. To authorize the printing S. 8399. To amend phe Te 2(e) of the 
the United States of America. Reported to. with illustrations and binding in cloth of : ’ w 


air co “ree . QF » Sen- 
. ° . 120,000 copies of the special report on dis- a ai cs act of 1926. Reported to Sen 
S. 4481. For the exchange of certain lands eases of cattle. Reported to House May 2. H. R. 4015. To regulate motor vehiel 
in Mobile, Ala Passed Senate May 21 S. 1312, To amend acts regulating print- | operation and eukonvahite liability i a 
Passed House May Approved May 29. ing and distribution of the Congressional ance in tha Distriek of Colu ie ’ Pa 
Public Law No, 283. Record. Passed Senate June 4. 1929. Re-| House May 26 i eae oo 

S. 4518. To amend the act entitled “An ported to House Dec. 18, 1929. = ° ©. 


Senate June 6 
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stead and desert land entrymen under the S. 3409. To provide for the collection and) amended Passed Sanath May 22 meee 
reclamation act, approved Apr, 21, 1928. publication of statistics of peanuts by the S. 3965. To authoriea the Secretary of 
Passed Senate June 5, f Department of Agriculture. Passed’ Sen- War to grant an aahannant to tha Ww bash 

H. J. Res. 181 To amend a joint resolu- ate June 2 Railway Company eee the St. ¢ - les 
tion entitled “Joint resolution giving to dis- H. J. Res. 179. Providing for the printing | Riflle Range, St. Louis County, Mo a 1 
charged peers. Pag oh eee marines a of 820,000 copies of a special report on cat- | Senate May 7. "Reported to House He * 
vreferred right o homestead entry,” ap » seases asse se b. 3 © 49909 1. on " ¢ cae | ae 
craead Feb. . 4, 1920, as amended Jan. 1, ay Gea Fasuad House Few, 4; S 22:3. To eliminate a grade crossing in 


H. J. Res. 250. To print annually the the District of Columbia. Passed Senate 
proceedings of the national encampment! May & Reported to House June 2 


1922, and as extended Dec. 28, 1922. Passed 
suse ) "ASS Senate, : ad, . ; a Bs on 2 
- u e far. 38. 7 ed ‘ tate, suenedes of the Grand Army of the Republic, the S. 3845 To regulate the salary of in- 
H R acon To sutt b sahbese . sone to the United Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans; spectors under an act making travel upon 
City f N a Yo . ara , ea ee i f Foreign Wars of the United States, the railroad more safe. Passed Senate Apr. 17, 
ity of New York of land on e northerly american Legion and the Disabled Amer-| Reporéed to House June 4. 


es vow Dale toes te cee a Hit ican Veterans ofthe World War. Reported H. R. 119. To prohibit the sending and 








city’s public sewer system Passed House to House Apr. 7, receipt of stolen property through interstate 
Fel 17 : ‘ on 2 H. J. Res. 324. To authorize the printing | 9d foreign commerce. Passed House Feb. 5. 

a ST . ana he 

H. R. 3311. To authorize the acquisition With illustrations and binding in cloth of H. R. 8639. To amend the transportation 
of certain tidelands for sewer purposes 62,000 copies of the special report on the to make it clearer relative to the “guar- 
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i commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the Interior to investigate the advisability and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. | the public highways. Passed House Mar. 





of establishing the Upper Mississippi No- Passed by House Dec. 16, 24. Reported to Senate May 23 ; 

tional Park, in Jowa. Passed House May 20 H. R. 8653. To authorize the Members H. R, 12571. To provide a 2-cent street 

mepartes aa enate June a oe of Congress to exchange with the Public car fare for school children in the District 
nH. R. 4189. To add 135,720 acres to the | printer Government publications for publie | of Columbia Passed House May 26. 

Boive | Nekional Fores aused i House | distribution. Reported to House May 7. H. R. 12014. To permit payments for the 
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entries on the Cheyenne River and Stand $. 941. To amend the act entitled “An act ; 


ness, on a mileage basis in lieu of actual 
“operating expenses.” Reported to House 


June 2 


ing Rock Indian Reservation. Passed House to regulate interstate transportation of black 

Mar. 4. bass. Passed Senate Apr. 1. Reported to 
H. R. 6128. To establish a national mil- House May 25 rane ~ 

itary park to eommemorate the Battle of S. 2458. For the inspection of vessels pro- Title 50—W ar 


Kings Mountain. Reported to House May , pelled by internal-combustion engines. H. J. Res. 251. To promote peace and to 
oT; Passed Senate Apr. 7. equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
H. R. 5178. Ratifying and confirming the S. 3404 Authorizing the Secretary of i profits of war. Passed House Apr. 1. Passed 
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To Conference Senator Barkley Raises Point of Order That Conferees 


Exceeded Authority on Cheese, Livestock, 
Watches and Rayon 





Section Containing Over 
1,200 Amendments Sent 
Bank to Conference After 
Four Points of Order 





Vice President Curtis on June 5 sent 
back to conference, by a parliamentary 
ruling, the first part of the conference 
report on the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667) which had been approved 
by the House and contains agreements 
on more than 1,200 amendments. 

Four points on order against the re- 
port on the grounds that the conferees 
had exceeded their authority by going 
hevond the limits of the language of the 
two Houses were raised by Senator Bark- 
ley (Dem.), of Kentucky, and sustained 
by the Vice President. 

Ruling of Vice President 

In ruling on these points of order, Mr. 
Curtis said: 

Cheese amendment 424; 
710: The rates on cheese 
the tariff act are as follows: 

House: Cheese and substitutes there- 
for, 7 cents per pound, but not less than 
34 per cent ad valorem, (This included 
all cheese and substitutes.) 

Senate: Cheese and substitutes there- 
for, 8 cents per pound, but not less 
than 42 per cent ad valorem. 

Cheese made from sheep’s milk and 
etc. 8 cents per pound. Feta white, 5 
cents per pound. 

Conference: Cheese and substitutes 
therefor, 8 cents per pound, but not less 
than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the duty on cheese made from sheep’s 
milk and etc., and feta white is increased 
beyond the rate carried in either the 
House or Senate, therefore, this point of 
order is sustained. 

Points of order ‘on paragraph 367 and 
368: Three points of order are made 
against paragraphs 367 and _ 368, the 
watch and clock schedules of the tariff 
bill. 

Point No. 1. That the conference sub- 
stituted the words “all the foregoing 
designed to be, or such as ordinarily are 
worn or carried on or about the person” 
in paragraph 367(a) for the 
“whether or not designed to be worn or 
carried on or about the person.” 


Mr. Barkley’s Claims 

It is claimed by the Senator from 
Kentucky, Mr. Barkley, that the changes 
made would transfer watches not de- 
signed to be worn on the person from 
paragraph 367 to paragraph 365, with 
resultant rate higher than those applied 
in either the House bill or the Senate 
bill, The Senator from Kentucky ex- 
hibited certain watches which he claimed 
would be so transferred. The statement 
in the conference report submitted to 
the House seems to sustain this conten- 
tion (see p. 56, par. 1.) 


paragraph 
carried in 


as 


“(L.) The amendment takes out of the | 


peration of the paragraph all time-keep- 
ing and time-measuring mechanisms not 
designed to be or such as are not ordina- 
rily worn on or carried about the person.” 

It is contended by the Senator from 
Utah, Mr. Smoot, that no transfer of 
watches results from the change. in lan- 
guage for the following reasons: 

(1) All commercial watch movements 
are specifically provided for by name in 
paragraph 367 of the House bill, the Sen- 
ate bill, and the conference report, and 
are not removed from the operation of 
the paragraph by any changes in de- 


scriptive language, such as “whether or | 


’ 


not designed, etc.’ 
(2) All commercial clock movements 
are specifically provided for by name 
in paragraph 368 of the House bill, the 
Senate bill, and the conference report. 
These provisions are more specific than 
the descriptive language in paragraph 
367, “time-keeping mechanisms, etc., not 
designed to be worn on the person, etc.” 
Hence, no movements or mechanisms 
have been removed from the operation of 
paragraph 368 at any time. 
Chair in Doubt 
The Chair is in doubt on this point, 
but inasmuch as the report goes back to 
conference, it would seem that the amend- 
well be made 


ment objected to might 
more definite and certain. 

Point No. 2. (A) That the confer- 
ence report eliminate the words “‘if, 


having any type of stem, rim,” ete., in 
paragraph 367 (A) . 

This point of order is apparently based 
on the assumption that the conference 
report transfers certain articles from 
paragraph 367 to paragraph 368, with re- 
sultant higher rates, by reason of the 
omission of the words “if having any 
type of stem, rim or self-winding mech- 
anism.” 

It seems to the Chair that the removal 
of words of limitation can not be 
strued as narrowing the scope of 
paragraph. 

If it be a watch movement no transfer 
has taken place, because watch move- 
ments are under paragraph 367 both in 
the House bill and the conference report; 
if it be a clock movement, the omission 
ef the language has not had the result 
of making any transfer from paragraph 
368 to paragraph 267, for the reason that 
the language in paragraph 368 of the 
conference report, “clocks, clock move- 
ments,” is more specific than the general 
Janguage in paragraph 367,” timekeeping, 
etc., mechanisms, ete., if less than 1.77 
inches wide.” 

Point Overruled 

This point is overruled. 


the 








Point No. 3: That the conference in- 
serted the word “unset” after the word 
“jewels” in paragraph 367(3)(D) and 


added to paragraph (C)(3) the follow- 
ing: 

“Each assembly or subassembly (un- 
Yess dutiable under clause (1) of this 
paragraph), consisting of two or more 
parts or pieces of metal or other mate- 
rial joined or fastened together, shall be 
subjected to a duty of 3 cents for each 
such part or piece of material, except 
that in the case of jewels the duty shall 
be 20 cents insteal of 3 cents.” 

House Provision 

The House provision subsection “D” 
reads as follows: “Jewels suitable for 
use in any movement, etc., 10 per cent.” 

The Senate provision reads: 


words | 





[Continued from Page 1.1 


his motion to instruct the conferees. A 
roll call on that followed. 

The Garner motion to instruct the con- 
ferees was rejected by a vote of 140 aves 
to 181 nays. Thirty Republican Mem- 
bers voted with the Democrats for the 
Garner motion and seven Democratic 
Members voted with the Republicans 
against it. The Speaker then reappointed 
as conferees Representatives Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg.; Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass.; Bacharach 
(Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J.; Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., and Collier 
(Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss. 

The chronological history of the tariff 
bill follows: Hearings began in House 
Committee on Ways and Means in Janu- 
ary, 1929; reported to House from Ways 
and Means Committee May 9, 1929; 
passed House May 28, 1929; reported to 
Senate, amended, by Senate Committee 
on Finance Sept. 4, 1929; passed Senate, 
amended, Mar. 24, 1930. Sent to confer- 
ence Apr. 2, 1980. House conferees re- 
port filed in House Apr. 28, with various 
amendments in disagreement. House 
May 1, agreed to conference report May 
1, 1930; House receded on certain amend- 
ments and insisted on other amendments 
May 3. Conference report not agreed to 
in Senate; Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments and asked for further conference 
May 7, to which House agreed May &; 
Senate and House sent back to 
ence June 5, 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
who opened debate on the tariff by mak- 
ing a point of order against the action 
of the conferees on cheese, declared that 
the conferees struck out certain parts 
of the language inserted by the Senate, 
the effect. of which was to place a rate of 
8 cents per pound on certain types of 
cheese. 

Under the House rate, he said, that 
type of cheese would have borne a duty 
of 7 cents, and under the Senate a duty 
of 5 cents, and that resulting 8-cent rate 
caused by the action of the conferees 
exceeded the maximum rate, and was 
consequently in violation of their au- 
thority. 

; In making his point of order against 
the cherries item, Senator Barkley de- 
clared that the language was changed, 


confer- 


resulting in the placing of frozen cherries | 
under the “prepared cherries” paragraph, | 


while under the Senate language they 
were included in the paragraph = of 
“cherries in their natural state,” thus 
violating their authority. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry, defended the | 


action of the conferees on that particular 
item. 


Western Pacifie Officials 
Ask Double Directorships 
L. W. Baldwin and E. M. Durham Jr., 


president and vice president, respec- 
| tively, of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 





and E, W. Mason, vice president of the | 
Western Pacific Railroad, applied to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 5 for authority to hold the position 
of director of the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railway. 

Mr. Durham likewise sought permis- 
sion to become a director of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Western Railway. 

It was explained on behalf of the Mis- 
rouri Pacific officials that the Missouri 
Pacific now owns one-half of the com- 
mon stock of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, the latter company 
now having an application pending be- 
fore the Commission to acquire control 
of the Denver & Salt Lake Railway, 

Both the Western Pacific and the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake roads are allocated to 
the Missouri Pacific System in the Com- 
mission’s consolidation plan promulgated 
Dec, 9, 1929, in Docket No. 12964, 
ee 


came to the Senate from the House, 
cherries in their natural state carried a 
duty of 2 cents per pound paragraph 737 
es ae 

Under Senate amendment 
frozen, if not sweetened, were 
at 2 cents per pound. 

Under the four subdivisions of art. 
737, in the measure as it came from the 
House, maraschino, candied and_ ete., 
carried a duty of 5's cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

As amended in the Senate “frozen 
cherries, if sweetened,” were added by 
amendment 454 and the duty increased 
from 5'5 cents per pound and 40 per 
cent ad valorem to 9'2 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


448 cherries 
dutiable 


Conference Amendment 


In the conference amendment 448 “fro- 
zen cherries if not sweetened” were eiim- 
inated and in amendment 
“if sweetened” were ommitted. This 
‘left frozen cherries whether sweetened 
}or not carrying a duty of 9's cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem, 

If frozen cherries are to be considered 
us cherries in their natural state as is 
lindicated in amendment 448, then the 
change made in conference would be sub- 
ject to the point of order, but if frozen 
cherries are to be considered as coming 
under clause 4, cherries prepared and 
ete., as is contended by the Senator from 
Oregon (McNary) the change made 
would not be subject to a point of order 

The Chair is in doubt on the question 

and the report goes back to con- 
ference on other points raised, the ques- 
tion is not passed upon. 

Livestock: Amendments 848 and 849: 
it seems to the chair that the conferees 
exceeded their authority in amendment 
819 by separating the boundaries and 
prescribing different time limits from 
those carried in either the act as it came 
‘rom the House or as it passed the 
Senate. This point of order is sustained. 


con- | 





as 


Authority Exceeded 
“The chair feels that it is his duty to 
all the attention of the conferees to the 
rayon amendments numbered 657, etc., 
although the point of order has not been 
inade in reference thereto,” Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis said after he had ruled on 


454 the words | 


| Senator Barkley then announced that 
he had no further points of order to 
raise against the report, though he re- 
served the right to raise points against 
the action of the conferees on these par- 
ticular items. “I have no doubt that 
if the report is carefully examined, that 
more items may .be found of this nature, 
but this is all I have any desire to enter,” 
h: said. 

Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
raised a point of order against the con- 
terees action on the cattle schedule, with 
reference to the time limit of returning 
cattle carried across the border for past- 
urage purposes. 
the language to provide different time 
limits for the northern and southern 
border, while under both the House and 
Senate language, the same time limit 
for both borders was fixed. 

“The effect of the change is to provide 


Tariff to Conference f)e 


ported in April 


Sets New Record ® 





|Incoming Movement During 


The conferees changed | 


two different rules for payment of duty! 


on the border,” he said. 


After the points of order had been 
ruled on, Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, spoke briefly in opposition 


to the tariff bill, arguing that it should 
be defeated in the Senate. 


New York Syndicate 
Gets Hudson River Bonds 





State of New York: 

Albany, June 5. 
A syndicate headed by the Guaranty 
Company of New York was awarded the 
issue of § gold 
the Hudson River regulating 
district June 3 at a sale conducted under 
the supervision of State Controller Mor- 
ris S. Tremaine, The successful bid was 
100.641 on a coupon rate of 4.70 per cent 
interest, or an actual yield rate of 4.64 
per cent. The amount of the premium, 


serial 





entire 


honds of 


therefore, which the syndicate paid for | 


the issue was $17,883. m 


The only other bid for the issue was 
by a syndicate headed by Harris, Forbes 
& Co., of New York, which submitted 
ja bid of 100.179 on a coupon rate of 4.70 
per cent interest, making the actual yield 
14.685 per cent, with a cash premium for 
the issue of $4,994, 

Sesides the Guaranty 
successful) syndicate included) Lehman 
| Brothers; M. & T. Trust Co., of Buffale; 
Stone, Webster & Blodgett, of New York: 
L. F, Rothschild; Phelps, Fenn & Co., of 
New York, and the National Commercial 
;}Bank and Trust Co., of Albany. 

The Harris, Forbes & Co. syndicate in- 
cluded the National City Company; 
| Bankers Company; George B. Gibbons & 
Co.; R. L. Day & Co., and Kean, Taylor 
& Co, 


Company, the 





New Jersey to Receive 
| Bids on Highway Bonds 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, June 4. 
| Bids will be received June 10 for the 
purchase of a $20,000,000 issue of State 
road bonds, according to an announce- 
ment by State Treasurer Albert C. Mid- 
dleton. The bonds will bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent and will mature 
in 1950. 

No bids will be accepted for less than 
|par and accrued interest to date of de- 
livery, it is set forth in the instructions 
to prospective buyers, and each bid must 
| be accompanied by a certified check for 
53 per cent of the face value of the amount 
of bonds on which a price is quoted. 

The issue is the last of the series ap- 
proved by the voters in 1927. The pro- 
ceeds will be devoted to the “construc- 
tion, improvement, reconstruction 
rebuilding of the State highway systems 
as now provided by law.” 

Another issue of $100,000,000 worth of 
bonds, which includes $83,000,000 of se- 
curities for road improvements and 
grade crossing eliminations, will be sub- 
mitted to the voters for sanction at the 
November election this vear. 





lowa Banking Case 
Carried to Supreme Court 


| State of Iowa: 
| Des Moines, June 4. 

Notice has been filed with the State 
supreme court of an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of the 
Bevins case, in which the Iowa Supreme 
Court recently upheld the constitution- 
| ality of the fraudulent banking act. 
| The outcome of the case has a bearing 
on the conviction of about 50 
| who have been sentenced under the act 
and upon several indictments now pend- 
ing. 

The act was held in the recent decision 
here to apply to State bankers, regard- 
less of the fact the United States Su- 
rreme Court has ruled national bankers 
are not affected. The Federal court ruling 
was brought into the State case as an 
evidence of the discrimination of the law. 


B. & O. Officers to Serve 
| As B., R. & P. Directors 





and | 


| ports paying their 


Month Largest Since Octo- 
ber, 1929, Department of 
Labor Announces 





By Harry E. Hull 


Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Department of Labor 

The incoming movement to the United 
States during April, 1930, of 73,039 per- 
sons, including 40,924 aliens and 32,115 
citizens, was the largest for any one 
month since October last, when 52,812 
aliens were admitted and 47,757 citizens 
returned—a total of 100,569 

A little over one-half, or 22,261, of the 
aliens entering the country in April were 
classified as immigrants. Of this num- 
ber, 15,635, or 70.2 per cent, were ad- 
mitted under the immigration act of 1924 
as quota immigrants; 4,028, or 18.1 per 
cent, as natives of nonquota countries, 
chiefly Canada and Mexico; 2,247; or 10.1 
per cent, as husbands, wives, and unmar- 
ried children, «under 21 years of age, of 
American citizens; and 351, or 1.6 per 
cent, as ministers, »rofessors, and other 
miscellaneous classes. 

During the same month 18,663 of the 
aliens admitted were classified as non- | 
immigrants, 7,622, or 40.8 per cent, com- 
ing in under the act of 1924 as residents 
of the United States returning from a 
temporary sojourn abroad; 7,377, or 39.5 
per cent, as visitors for business or 
pleasure; and 3,186, or 17.1 per cent, as 
transits passing through the United 
States on their way to another country. 
The remaining 478, or 2.6 per cent, of 
the April nonimmigrants were Govern- 
ment officials, aliens to carry on trade! 
under existing treaty, students, etc. 

Only 3 of every i100 immigrants now 
admitted come from Mexico, whereas 
a year ago about 8 of every 100 and 
two years ago about 21 of every 100 
immigrants arrived from that coun- 
try. During the current fiscal year, 
Mexican immigration has constantly de 
creased, the number of immigrant aliens | 





admitted from Mexico dropping from 
1,937 in July, 1929, to 684 in April, 1930, 


a decrease of 1,253, or 64.7 per cent. In 
April a year ago, 2,432 immigrant aliens 
came from Mexico. 

A record number of deportations for 
the present fiscal year was registered 
in April, 1,850 aliens having been de- 
ported this month under warrant. pro- 
ceedings for various causes under the 
immigration laws. The previous higsh- 
water mark this year was in October 
when 1,600 aliens were deported. The 
total deportations for the 10 months 
July to April last—was 14,034, as against 
10,325 for the corresponding period a 
year ago, an increase of 3,709, or 35.9 
per cent. 

Over one-half of the 14,024 deportees 
for the 10 months from July to April 
last were destined to Mexico, 7,167 going 
to that country, pvactically all being 
Mexicans; while 2,234 were sent to Can- 
ada; 3,814 to European countries, prin- 
cipally Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and Spain, in the order given; 
214 were sent to China, 83 to Japan, and 
81 to other Asiatic countries; 32 to 
Africa; 38 to Australia and New Zea- 
land; 49 to Cuba and 86 to the other 
West Indies; and 236 to Central and 
South America and other countries. 

The principal causes for these deporta- 
tions were: Entering without proper im- 
migration visas—surreptitious entries, 
5,591; vemained longer in this country 
than the period for which admitted, ! 
1,675; criminals, 1,476; immoral classes, 
588; public charges in hospitals and other 
institutions from causes existing prior 
to their entering the United States, 538; 
mentally or physically defective at time 


| 


| in 
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amin M, Anderson, Economi 
Says National Banks Should Enjoy Parity With 


st for Chase National, 


State Banks in Branch Privileges 





Opposition to extension of branch 
banking beyond State lines was ex- 


pressed June 5 before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee hearings on 
branch, chain and group banking, by 
Benjamin M. Anderson Jr., economist for 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, 

Mr. Anderson followed Albert H. Wig- 
gin, chairman of the governing board of 
the Chase Bank, who appeared before 
the Committee June 4. Mr. Anderson 
stated that he was appearing as a citi- 
zen and as a professional economist, and 
expressing his own views. In the main, 
he feels, according to his statement, that 
he and Mr. Wiggin hold the same views 
on branch banking, arrived at independ- 
ently. 

Scope of Legal Change 

There is no necessity for a radical 
change in the Federal laws regarding 
branch banking, he said. The most that 
is needed from Congress in the way of 
branch permission to national banks is 
parity with State banks, that is, within 
any one State, identical branch privileges 
for national banks that are enjoyed by 
State banks, he said. 


Representative Goldsborough (Dem.), 
of Denton, Md., and Representative 
Strong (Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., 


expressed their belief that legislation of 
this character would only mean political 
pressure for State legislation liberaliz- 


ing branch bank laws, whereas if the 
present’ status is continued, national 
bankers will oppose such liberalization. 


Mr. Anderson stated repeatedly that 
he opposes nation-wide branch banking. 
The matter of the extent to which it 
might be permitted within the various 
States, he said, should be determined 
locally by the State. In some States 
county-wide branches would work satis- 
factorily, in his opinion; in others, 


branches within a group of counties, and 
some States, perhaps, state-wide 


State Limitations 


In no event, he added, should branch 
banking be forced upon a State unwilling 


to permit it, and in no event should 
branches be established beyond State 
lines. 


In those States where there is only one 
big city, he thought branches might be 
established in cities under 10,000 or per- 
haps under 5,000 in population. Let the 
States experiment with various kinds of 
branch banking permission, he continued, 
for perhaps no one system is equally 
valid in all sections, 

One of the principal reasons for the 
formation of banking groups, Mr. An- 
derson declared, is the hope that they 
can later be transformed into branch sys- 
tems. If it is definitely understood that 
Congress will not sanction the transfor- 
mation of big groups into branch sys- 
tems, a great loss of interest will occur 
in the formation and development of 
groups, he predicted, 

After referring to the figures on bank 
failures in the past nine years which 
have been furnished the Committee dur- 
ing the hearings, and pointing out that 
most of them occurred in small towns 
and among small banks, Mr. Anderson 
declared that “there is nothing in the 
experience of the past nine years, as re- 
vealed in the foregoing figures, to justify 
a legislative revolution in our banking 
situation, or to justify the creation of 
giant branch banking systems, with 
enormous capital, ranging over ‘trade 
areas’ which may equal or even exceed 
Federal reserve districts in size.” 

Branch banking for national banks 
should be permitted only to the extent 
necessary to protect the national banks, 
in the view of Mr. Anderson. 


of entry, 341; reentered the country He has with reluctance reached the 

after having been deported, 490; and! conclusion that such protection means 
nallaneous cansces. 2 22 ; . fe 

miscellaneous causes, 3,335, letting national banks do whatever State 


In addition to the above number for- 
mally deported, 9,903 aliens subject to 
deportation were permitted to depart 
voluntarily, 9,462 leaving via the land 
borders, only 441 going out at the sea- | 
own passage overseas 
or reshipping foreign one way. The bulk 
of these voluntary departures in lieu of 
deportation left from the southern bor- | 
der districts, 7,581 going that way des- | 
tined to Mexico, while 1,431 left from 
the immigration districts along the Ca- | 
nadian border with Canada as their des- 
tination. 





Plans For Two Vessels 
To Be Submitted to Navy 


_T. V. O’Connor, Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, stated orally at the White 


|House June 5 that plans for two United, 


bankers | 


States lines merchant vessels of 30,000 
tons each and to cost $30,000,000 each, | 
will be submitted for the approval of tne 
Department of the Navy within the next 
six months. 

These vessels, he said, will have to be 
constructed and in the water in fou 
years. They are to have airplane land- 
ing decks, he said, and can readily be 
converted in case of national emergency. 
They are in addition to the two vessels 
for which loans already have been 
granted. 





Beckley, W. Va., Bonds 


Daniel Willard and George M. Shriver, | 


|president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
have been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to hold the posi- 
tion of director on the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, it was announced 
by the Commission June 5, 

The B,, R. & P. recently was purchased 
by the B. & O., upon receipt of the 
necessary authority from the Commis- 
sion. 


| Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


For Streets Approved 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, June 4. 
Howard B. Lee, attorney general, has 
approved the validity of $200,000 of bonds 
of the City of Beckley, W. Va., voted at 
an election held May 21, 1930. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds are for general street 
improvement purposes. Mr. Lee states 
it as his opinion that “the said bond 
issue is regular, and all proceedings in 

compliance with the law.” 


(As Reported to the Interst 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


April 


1930 
7.847.969 
1,173,195 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ..... 
Total oper. rev.. 


“All jewels | the points presented. “The chair has a‘ : sees 9,981,869 
for use in the manufacture of watches | jad submitted quite a number of briefs Maintenance of way...... 1,168,811 
and etc., 10 per cent.” on the question but is thoroughly of the Maintenance of equipment 1,816,773 
The conference: “Jewels, unset, suit-| opinion, after a most careful considera- | 1'ansportation expenses. 3,602,574 
able for use in any movement and ete.,”| tion, that the conferees exceeded their | Potal expenses incl, other... 7.274.846 
* The word unset does not appear in| juthority in-changing the rates in that | Net from railroad.... 2,707,023 
the measure as it passed the House or! schedule.” TAXES ...cceeeeeeeseveees 628,081 
as it passed the Senate but was added Senator Barkley then formally made | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 1.3230 
in conference—thereby creating a new the point, explaining that some confusion Net after taxes, ete.... ‘ 
classification of jewels. The point of had prevented him from doing so before, Net after rents..... adh aie 


order is sustained. 
Cherries: Under the tariff act as it 


and the chair sustained it, clearing away 
j any doubt as to procedure, 


| Aver. miles operated...... 
Operating ratio ..ccccccce 











Foreign Exchange 





New York, June 4.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 


following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of see- 


tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 


collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the New York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 


in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 

Austria (schilling) 14,0869 
Belgium (belga) = 3 
Bulgaria (lev) Siete de ace p 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ae 


(krone 
(pound) 


Denmark 
England 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) Sa cca 
Germany (reichsmark) ...,.. 
Greece (drachma) 





Hungary (pengo) Ser ear 

Italy (lira) as 
Netherlands (guilder) oraiain 

Norway (krone) a sae 

Poland (zloty) caine 

Portugal (escudo) - 4.5012 


Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 


China (Mexican dollar 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singavore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 








Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) iSawsacien. See 
Chile (peso) Z R A 2.0764 
Uruguay (peso) : 91.4125 
Colombia (peso) * 96.6200 





Rar silver 1250 


ail 


ate Commerce Commission.) 
Wabash Railway 







banks can do in this regard, he said. 
When the McFadden bill was passed, he 
stated, he felt that was the proper solu- 
tion, but he now feels that it should be 
liberalized to the extent suggested. 

At the afternoon session on June 5, Mr. 
Anderson was questioned by Representa- 
tive Seiberling (Rep.), of Canton, Ohio, 
and Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

In response to a question from Mr. 
Seiberling, asking if he would not admit 
that the city bank practitally dominated 
its correspondent bank in the country, 
Mr. Anderson replied that he would em- 
phatically deny that any such domination 
existed. He added that when he came 
to Wall Street with a rural and academic 
background, he had a distrust of Wall 
Street, but continued, “As I have seen 
those bankers and brokers in their deal- 
ings with their customers, my confidence 
in human nature has gone up and up. 
He asserted that the most meticulous 
honesty characterizes the relationship of 
a city bank with its correspondent banks. 

Mr. Anderson predicted that many 
small banks in small towns will dry up 
and disappear, but that those in towns 
of 5,000 population and up will many of 
them survive and continue to do a profit- 
able business. 


Mr. Luce Objects 


To Certain References 


Mr. Luce questioned Mr. Anderson 
about an address which he delivered May 
& before the convention of the North 
Carolina Bankers’ Association, 50,000 
copies of which have been sent out as 
economic bulletins by Chase National 
Bank. Mr. Luce objected to the refer- 
ences in several places in the address to 
the proposal of Comptroller Pole for 
trade area branch banking as “revolu- 
tionary.” Mr. Luce concluded his ques- 
tioning by the statement that, so far as 
he, as a member of the Committee, is 
concerned, there will be no advocacy of 
any radical or revolutionary proposal, 
but only a moderate extension of a prac- 
tice already established and justified by 
results, and which may help avert the 
dangers of chain and group banking. 

Elmer E. Adams, president of the 
First National Bank, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., will testify June 10 and Charles 
E. Mitchell, chairman of the board of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
June 11. 





Inspection Trip Proposed 
To Pick Site of Air Base 





[Continued from Page 3.] 

ness stand before the House Committee 
a week before testifying relative to the 
of a site for the location of 
the base, he was asked definitely for this 
information, but at that time said that, 
although he believed the first dirigible 
Would be stationed on the west coast, he 
did not definitely know the plans of the 
Department. 


selection 


Sunnyvale Site Favored 
At the hearing June 4, Lieut. Comdr. 
Rosendahl declared himself in favor of 
the Sunnyvale site over the Camp 
Kearney site. 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 


cago, Ill., chairman of the Committee, 
told the commander: “You have an- 
swered every argument made by the 


Navy General Board in favor of Camp 
Kearney in a way that leaves no doubt 
that Sunnyvale would be the best site.” 

In favoring the Sunnyvale site, Comdr. 
Rosendahl explained: 

“Sunnyvale can be expanded greatly 
to meet war needs, while Camp Kearney 
cannot. 

“The prevailing winds at Sunnyvale 
are better for docking and undocking 
dirigibles than they are at Camp Kear- 
ney, 

“Due to the terrain the air above Sun- 
nyvale not as bumpy as at Camp 
Kearney.” 





State Regulation 
cailllleces 


Public Utilities 





Arkansas 
The ice utility division of the railroad 
commission has issued an order reducing 


the price of ice delivered to domestic con- 


Sumers in Warren from 70 and 80 cents 
per 100 pounds to 60 cents. 
An application has been filed with the 


railroad commission by the Pickwick-Grey 
hound Lines, Inc., for permission to operate 
buses for interstate and intrastate business 


between Little Rock and Harrison. The 
company now operates an interstate line 
between Springfield. Mo., and Harrison. 


The effective date of the commission's 
order fixing motor freight rates on the 
Same mileage basis as railroad rates has 
been extended from June 15 to July 1. 


Shippers. truck operators and railroad rep- 
resentatives will meet with the commis- 
sion June 29 to discuss the new schedule 
Illinois 
Carlinville Water Supply 
authorized by the Illinois 
mission to increase rates for water service, 
effective July 1. 


Co, has 


commerce 


heen 
com- 


INinois Power Co. was authorized to con- 
struct electric distribution lines in Kane 
County. 


Iinois Power & Light Corp. was author 
ized to construct and operate a gas distri- 
bution system between La Salle and Oglesby 
and in the latter city. 

Publie Service Company of Northern Illi- 
was authorized to construct and op 
erate extensions to its electric distribution 
system in Woodford and La Salle counties. 

Super-Power Company of Illinois was 
authorized to construct and operate a 
132,000-volt, steel tower, double row electric 


nois 


Expenses 


Missouri Pacific Railroad 





Four months April Four months April Four months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1950 1929 1930 1929 

8.334,506 30,180,465 33,701,664) 4,890.251 5,077,252 18,492,857 20,594,484! 8,434,249 8.925.201 33,440,466 35,833,537 
1,509,563 5,283,906 6,268,025 436,826 527,278 1,898,374 2,179,727 830,502 1,003,361 3,807,817 4,349,334 
10,904,530 39,278,879 44,006,419| 5,724,728 6,021,322 21,853,190 24,365,724 | 10,144,941 10,825,182 40,694,684 43,592,857 
 e ¢ :796,879 5,705,972 | 797,849 860, 2,405,147 2,831,380; 1,829,180 2.008.255 5,870,223 6,636,841 
2,343,334 7,833,299 8,919,631 977,636 3,908,940 4,180,633 1,821.411 1,986,137 7,149,954 8,108,784 
3,929,867 15,586,716 16,696,651 2,180,298 8,980,462 9,310,365 | 3,565,506 3,706,299 14,971,440 15,496,450 
8,568,524 380,837,261 34,222,989 | 4,368,921 4,551,807 17,087,199 17,838,754 | 7,894,860 8.424.446 30.819,721 33,075,442 
2,536,006 8,441,118 9,783,430 | 1,355,807 1,469,515 4,765,991 6,526,970 | 2,250,081 2.400.736 9,874,963 10,519,415 

673,190 2,246,560 2,792,758 276,390 272,422 960,545 1,145,298 361,940 466,619 1,763,196 1,899.73 
3,065 17.614 10,923 652 290 2,479 1.103 1,534 3,974 12,874 12,260 
1,659,751 6,176,944 6,979,749 | 1,078,765 1,196,803 3,802,967 5,380,569 1,886,607 1.930,143 8,098,893 8,607,424 
1.180.055 4,458,743 5,207,024 707,867 810,147 2,524,180 4.027.610, 1,474,565 1,392.512 6,434,521 6.585,804 
7,564.13 7,592.48 7,564.13 2,523.83 2,523.82 2,523.82 2,523.82 7,452.10 7,461.09 7,452.10 7,461.09 

78.6 78.5 77.8 76.3 75.6 78.2 73.2 | q7. 778 95.7 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commissio1 


complaints filed with 
which are summarizec 


just made public 
it in rate cases, 
as follows: 

No. 378, Sub. No. 1.—Dairymen’s Feec 
& Supply Co., Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif. 





v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway e* 
al Against the application of rates or 
grain and grain products from points ir 


Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming, to des 
tinations within the switching limits of Los 
Angeles on the basis of the joint line hau 
rate plus a switching charge of $2.70 pe) 
car for switching service to plant or indus 


try as unjust and unreasonable to the 
amount of the switching charge. Ask foi 


reparation. 
No, 23384, Sub. No. 
of Malden. Mo., v 


10.—Mitchell Gin Co. 
Illinois Central Railroad 


et al. Against a rate of $2.50 per net ton 
on coal, from Greenville, Ky., to Dexter 
Mo.. 


tent it exceeded $2 per net ton. 

No. 23484.—Lane Company. Inc.. 
Vista, Va, v. Southern Railway et al. 
Against a rate of 24 cents on carload ship- 


as unjust and unreasonable to ‘> ex- 
of Alte 


ment of cedar logs, Taylorside. N. C.. to 
Alta Vista, Va.. as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded a published 


rate of 7 cents. Reparation. 

No. 23485.—Lucey Products Corporation 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., v. Atchison, Topekz 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Excessive, un 
just, unreasonable and discriminatory rate 
on oil well supplies between points in Okla 
homa and California, and preferential o 
analogous articles. Cease and desist order 
the establishment of just and reasonab! 
rates and reparation. 

No. 25486.— Heywood- Wakefield Compan 
of Chicago, Ill. v. Chicago & North Wes 


ern Railway et al. Ask cease and desi 
order, the establishment of just and re. 
sonable rates and reparation in carlos 


shipments of theater chairs, K. D., Chicat 
to Beaumont, Tex. 


No, 23487.—Richardson Lumber Co. ¢ 
Florence, Ala. v. Hlinois Central Railroa: 
et al. Ask for cease and desist order, th 


establishment of just and reasonable rate 
and reparation on shipments of lumbe 
from Red Bay, Ala., to Sheffield, Ala., r 
consigned to Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 

No. 23488.—Sonken-Galamba Corp. « 
Kansas City, Kans., v. Alton & Easter? 
Railroad et al. Against rates and adjus 
ment of rates on scrap’ and (or) wast 
copper, brass, bronze, zine, lead, aluminur 
and other nonferrous metals, as unju 
unreasonable and excessive. Cease and ds 
sist order, the establishment of just an 
reasonable rates for straight or mixed car- 
loads, from Kansas City, St. Joseph, an: 
Lincoln, Nebr., to points in Missouri, Iowa. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Mary 





land, West Virginia, Massachusetts an: 
Rhode Island, and reparation. 

No. 23489..-Chamber of Commerce 
Chambersburg, Pa. v. Baltimore & h 
Railroad et al. Against a rate of %2. 
from Pittsburgh, Youghiogheny. Klondik 
West Virginia, Regions, and the rate 
$2.71 from ghe Cumberland-Piedmont-Me 


ersdale, regions on coal, to Chambers} 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
crential of Martinsburg, Hagerstc. 
Waynesboro and Harrisburg. Ask for cea 
and desist order, the establishment of rez 
sonable rates and additional routes so a’ 
permit delivery of coal originating or 
the Western Maryland on sidings controlled 
by the Pennsylvania, and reparation. 

No. 23490.--Standard Oil Company o 
Louisiana of Baton Rouge, La. v. Florid: 
East Coast Railway et al. Against a com 
bination commodity and class rate on car 
load shipments of benzol from North Baton 


as 


to 


Rouge to Key West for export of $1 pe 
100 pounds as unjust and unreasong 
to the extent it exceeded a 38-cent 


Ask for reparation of $1,671.74. 
No. 23491.—Vitreous Steel Produ: 
Cleveland, Ohio, v. Baltimore & 
Railroad et al. Against a legally pubi 
rate of 62 cents and a minimum of 3¢ 
pounds on shipments of enameled steel 
ble tops, Nappanee, Ind., to East New Yo 
N. Y., Jersey City, New York, Newark, 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for repar 
tion. 

No. 23491, 
Products Co., 


Sub. No. 1.—Vitreous Ste 
of Cleveland, Ohio, v. Balt 
more & Ohio Railroad. Against a fourtl 
class rate of 62 cents on enameled ste« 
table tops, from Nappanee, Ind., to New 
York City, and a minimum of 30,000 pound 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for rep 
aration to the basis of a rate of 53 cents. 


published in conformity with the decisior 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission it 
H. Barshi and Sons et al. v. The B. & 4 R 
R. Co. et al., Docket 18000, 139 1. €. C 15. 

No. 22492.—Blackmer & Post Pine Com- 
pany et al., of St. Louis, Mo., v. Missouri 
Pacific Railroad et al. Against a rate of 


16'2 cents per cwt. on vitrified clay, sewer 
pipe, from St. Louis to Raleigh, N. C., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Cease and de- 
sist order, and reparation. 





a 


transmission line from a_ point near 
Kewanee to Dixon and to condemn a right 


of way. 
Central Illinois Publie Service Co. ap- 
plied for permission to construct and op- 


erate a transmission line from Pittsfield to 
serve rural customers. 
Indiana 

Monon Transportation Corp., subsidiary 
of the Monon Railroad, has filed a petition 
with the public service company for permis- 
sion to install bus service between French 
Lick and Mitchell to replace its train serv- 
ice. The petition stated that the railroad 
is losing $16,000 a year by the operation 
of four trains between these points. 

Massachusetts 

The department of public utilities 
announced that the New England Tele- & 
phone & Telegraph Co. has agreed not to 
abandon wholly the use of four-party coin 
boxes, used principally in lodging houses. 
A proposal to discontinue such’ service 
brought a complaint from the Boston 
Rooming House Association. 

Amherst Water Co. has been authorized 
to issue $50,000 of bonds to pay debts, in- 
additions, ete., made pric@ to 


has 


for 
1930, 


curred 
May 6, 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 5 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 19530 and related cases.—White Eagle 
~ Oil & Refining Co. v. Atchison, Tepoka & 









Santa Fe Railway et al. Decided May 

13, 1930 : F . 

1, Upon reconsideration findings in_for- 
mer report, 152 1. C. C. 169, modified. Rates 


on gasoline and other refined oils taking 
the same rates, in carloads, from points in 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and_ north 
Texas, to Sleepy Eye, Tracy, Redwood Falls, 
and Belview, Minn., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

2, Finding in former report that rates on 
like traffic from the same points of origin 
to Belview, Minn., are not unreasonable, 
reversed. ; 

3. Basis of reasonable rates on fuel oil 
and other low-grade petroleum products 
taking he same rates, in carloads, from and 
to the same points, prescribed in former 
report, affirmed. 

No. 22664.—Wizard, Incorporated. v. Chicago 


& North Western Railway et al. Dr- 





cided May 24, 1930. 
Rate applicable on a ecarload of fir mop 
and broom handles, finished but without 


metal fixtures, from New Era, Oreg., to Chi- 
cago, Il!., found unreasonable. Waiver «f 
collection of the outstanding undeftharges 


75.9 | authorized, and complaint dismissed, _ 
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State Department 
Stand on German 


Bonds Js Asked 


Mr. McFadden Replies to 
Assertion That He Had 
Questioned Good Faith of 


Berlin Government 








[Continued from Page 1.) 

the burden upon others of proving the 
Allies innocent in forcing Germany to 
submit to terms end thus issue bonds 
which under the law of nations and the 
commen promptings of humanity should 
never have been done. It is up to Mr. 
Lamont to excuse his previous attitude 
and to show conclusively by legal au- 
thority that the bonds he now seeks to 
market in this country are at least capa- 
ble of being recommended by lawyers 
of repute. Common honesty demands 
this at least. 

Now, particularly this paragraph _in 
the New York Times report is signifi- 
cant; it says: “The matter of the price 
of the bonds in the various markets is 
still being worked out, but there are in- 
dications that American investors will 
have the opportunity of purchasing them 


at a very attractive price. One sugges- |The commission is composed of Governer 


tion is that the price will be around 85 
or 86 to yield near 6% per cent. That 
the American price will be approximately 
at this figure is borne out by the dis- 
patches from Washington published here 
today to the effect that the State Depart- 


ment has given its informal consent to | 


the flotation in America of ‘one-third of 
the loan,’ or $100,000,000. Previous esti- 


mates of the American share have fixed | pepresentating an American citizen who 


the amount at $85,000,000, but when this 
was pointed out in responsible American 
banking quarters, it was explained that 
if the American issue price yas around 
85 it would be necessary to sell $100,000,- 
000 worth of bonds to complete the Amer- 
ican allotment of $85,000,000.” 


Delicate Problems 

The quote further, and this is sig- 
nificant: “It will be recalled that one of 
the main problems inherited by the com- 
mittee of four was the delicate question 
of the services of two portions of the 
loan; that is to say, the $200,000,000 des- 
tined for the allied treasuries and guar- 
anteed as to the interest and principal 
by a portion of the unconditional annui- 
ties of the Young plan, and the third 


| ; 
Changes in Status 
cong 


State Banks 


Alabama, Minnesota, Rhode Island 





Alabama: D. F. Green, 
|of banks, has announced: 
| Bank, Pine Hill, closed. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, Hartselle, 
merged into First National Bank, Hartselle. 


superintendent 
Planters State 


Barbour County Bank, Louisville, merged | 


into Bank of Louisville, the latter increas- 
jing its capital from $25,000 to $40,000. 
Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, commissioner of 
banks, has announced: State Bank of Anoka, 
Anoka, capital stock decreased from $50,000 
to $30,000. 
Browerville 


| State Bank, Browerville, 


taken over by First National Bank of 
| Browerville. ; 
| Security State Bank of Skyberg, taken 


j over by Farmers State Bank of West Con- 
| cord. 

| Rhode Island: George H. Newhall, bank 
; commissioner, has announced: Rhode Island 
| Hospital Trust Co., Providence, branch au- 
i thorized at Olneyville Square, Provi- 
| dence. 


” 
J 





| Three-Year Note Issue 

Awarded in Mississippi 

State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, June 4. 
Caldwell and Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., were the successful bidders May 
30 for the $5,000,000 three-year notes of 
the State of Mississippi, bearing an in- 
terest rate of 5% ner cent, it was an- 
nounced by the State bond commission. 


General Mitchell and 
The short-term notes 
and a premium of 


| Bilbo, Attorney 
Treasurer Walley. 
were sold at par 


$101,010. 





back of them. 


;such importance that the enlightened 
{mind of Mr. Lamont could be better di- 
rected towards its solution than mis- 


;is attempting to defend the iuterests of 
his own countrymen. 


Will Mr. Lamont submit “this strong 
the 
now 
specting the validity of the $100,- 
in 


to remove 
investors 


formula” so as 
which American 


legal 
doubts 
‘have re 
000,000 issue which 
this country? 


is to be floated 








This is now a matter of 





State Bankers’ Associations Are Urged 
To Defer Judgment on Branch Banking 


Comptroller of the Currency Advises Convention Against Taking 


‘Dogmatic_ Position’ Pending Completion of Inquiry 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
professional business which must be con- 
ducted with almost scientific precision in 
order to achieve success. To a greater 
degree than in any other business, its 
prosperity rests upon the public confi- 
dence which it inspires. Not only is it 
a quasipublic business from a legal and 
governmental standpoint, created by the 
Government and subject to its supervi- 
sion and control, but in a much larger 
measure it must. in order to be success- 
ful in its private business operations, 
maintain without question a reputation 
for sourdness. for strength, for compe 
tency of management and for fair deal- 
ing. 

We have therefore witnessed within 
thepast few years a trend of decentraliza- 
tion of the ownership of the stock of our 
large banking institutions. Both State 
and national laws have encouraged this 
movement by permitting the splitting-up 
of the stock into small ya value denomi- 
nations in order that it might be mere 
easily sold to the general public. These 
bank stocks are on the market and are 
being bought and sold daily as the stocks 
of other business enterprises. In other 
words the general public in a large and 
larger degree participating in the 
ownership of the large commercial banks. 

Under a re ional branch banking plan, 
where the parent bank obtains its 
branches through the acquisition of going 
banks in various local communities, it 
quite likely that the normal procedure 
would be an interchange of stock of the 
local bank for stock in the parent bank 
instead of a purchase for cash. The 
stockholders of the local community bank 
would become stockholders in the parent 
bank. This procedure applied over the 


Is 


is 








Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of 





The daily average of Federal reserve | 


June 4 


The principal changes in holdings of 


$100,000,000 which the bankers, with the | bank credit outstanding during the week | discounted bills for the week were de- 


consent of the allied powers, are lending 


to Germany for the development of her| reserve banks and made public June 5 


railways and postal services. The latter 
is secured only by the German budget. 
It was said today that a strong ‘legal 
formula’ had been reached under the 
terms of which each portion of the loan 
will bear an equal guarantee as to in- 
terest and principal, thus removing any 
doubts which prospective investors might 
have had regarding the security for 
(what) the $100,000,000 to be paid to 
Germany.” 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives 
nas through its chairman requested from 
ur State Department information which 
cas not been forthcoming—the chairman 
still insisting and waiting—syet we 
find that the State Department, if the 
above statement be true, has been coop- 
:vating with and keeping fully informed 
the foreign interests which are now seek- 


ended June 4, as reported by the Federal 


by the Federal Reserve Board, was $1.,- 
035,000,000, an increase of $70,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
a decrease of $309,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week of 1929. On 
June 4 total reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing amounted to $1,004,000,000, an in- 
crease of $28,000,000 for the week. This 
corresponds with an increase of $65,000,- 
000 in member bank reserve balances less 
increases of $15,000,000 in Treasury cur- 
rency and $7,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock and a decrease of $15,000,000 in 
money in circulation. 


RESOURCES 
Gold reserve agents 


Gold 


with Federal 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


settlement fund with Federal Reserv 
and gold certificates held by banks 


redemption fund with United States Treasury 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 


creases of $4,000,000 each at the Federal 
reserve banks of New York and 
land and $3,000,000 each at Boston 
Philadelphia and an increase of $4,000,- 
000 at Atlanta. The svstem’s holdings 
of bills bought in open market increased 
$14,000,000, of Treasury certificates and 
bills $16,000,000 and of United States 
bonds $3,000,000, while “holdings of 
Treasury notes declined $5,000,000. 
Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on June 
4 and May 28, 1930, and June 5, 1929, the 


figures being in millions of dollars: 
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concentration of banking capital in the 
metropolitan city of the parent bank 
but, on the contrary, would result in a 
decentralization of t*> capital. The par- 
ent bank would be owned to a consider- 
able extent by the general investing pub- 
lic scattered over the entire trade area. 
The fact that the First National Bank 
of Blank has a paid-in capital of $1,- 
000,090,000 brings to the eye a symbol of 
a large aggregation 0; wealth. It would 


be a mistake, however, to assume that 
|this wealth is concentrated in a few 
hands. 


Management Personnel 
Would Be Stockholders 


I see in the future adoption of regional 
branch banking only one type of concen- 


Into Subject by Congressional Committee 


* +. oc fy sas . 
entire trade area would lead not to a, theory in its application to the Federa! 


reserve act and these districts may 1n 
some respects prove adaptable to a 
branch banking trade area formula, 


bearing in mind the questions of over- 
lapping and flexibility which I have 
above mentioned. 

I think I can say with a fair degree 
of conservatism that the concensus of 
nanking opinion in the United States 
today, in so far as it has expressed it- 
self, is in favor of some form of the ex- 
tension of branch banking into the rural 
districts. If the trade area theory 
not used as the basis what then is there 


is 


| left except various types of political 
boundary lines? 

Speaking as the Comptroller of the 
Currency with the responsibility of 


recommending io Congress what changes 


jshould be made in t’:e laws affecting the 


tration and that is concentration of man-| system of banking in vogue in the United 


agement. This should be disassociated 
from concentration of capital and con- 
centration of power. In order to serve 
the best interests of the public there 
must be sound, efficient and competent 
management. The management person- 
nel would be stockhlders of the institu- 
tion; the senior officers would also be 
members of the board of directors; but 
the real power of domination and control 
of the institution would lie in the hands 
of the stockholders who elect the board 
of directors. The thought*which I wish 
to express is that there is no inconsist- 
ency between concentration of manage- 
ment in a banking corporation and a de- 
centralization of control over it through 
having its stock held by many persons. 
The officers who execute the policies of 
such a bank may indeed be high salaried 
men but they are servants and not mas- 
ters of the institution and their careers 
depend upon the quality of the services 
which they are able to render, 

We are fast getting away from the 
personal control of business in this coun- 
try. A man is not succe.ded in office by 
his son because he is his son, nor can he 


\of 


surround himself in a great business in-| 


stitution by officers and employes who 
are selected chiefly upon the ground of 
personal friendship. Such an institution 
could not meet the competition of other 
institutions where every department is 
organized and operated solely with a 
view of giving the public the best bank- 
ing facilities. 


Officers and Employes 
Must Be Specialists 


Banking is becoming impersonal be- 
cause of its growing integration with 
the various technical aspects of individual 
and corporate finance. The officers and 
employes in the trust department must 
be specialists in those very complex op- 
erations and must be chosen for their 
positions solely upon the basis of their 
qualifications for the work which must 
be done. The same is true with respect 
to the commercial department of the 
bank where the most intricate questions 
of business and industry must be mas- 
tered in order to pass intelligently upon 
the questions of finance involved. And 
on throughout the bank operations 
we find banking becoming institutional- 
ized and incapable of being used for the 
personal aggrandizement of a single in- 
dividual or of a group of individuals. 


s 


Consequently the concentration of man- 
agement which regional branch banking 
would necessarily bring about should op- 
erate on the side of the public welfare 


rather than against it. The officers of 
such a hank would have everything to 


gain through enlisting the widest possi- 
ble public support and confidence and 
this end they could achieve only through 
maintaining the highest standards 
operating efficiency. 


of 


We have not yet had by any means a 
complete discussion of the idea of a trade 


area in its application to the branch 
banking question. The term can be de- 
fined simply enough in general terms. 


Every city which is a commercial center 


possesses a surrounding trade area into 


which it sells and transports goods, com- 
modities and services and to which it 
furnishes a city market. This trade area 


is the geographical area which is com- 
mercially tributary to that city. There 
is nothing indefinite or vague about the 
conception of a trade area. On the con- 
trary, trade areas are concretely in exis- 
tence today all over the United States. 


Definite Boundary Line 
For Trade Area Difficult 


When it comes to drawing a definite 
boundary line around a given trade area, 
that is a matter which hardly could be 
accomplished by a legislative body but 
would naturally be the work of some 
executive agency charged with that duty. 
If Congress, in its wisdom, should see fit 
to use the trade area as the limit into 
which branch banking should be ex- 
tended, and if the State legislatures 
should follow a similar plan, it seems to 
me that what they would naturally do 
would be to adopt certain general prin- 
ciples, as was done with respect to the 
Federal reserve districts, setting up cer- 
tain limitations and leaving the details 
to be worked out as I have indicated. 
The committee or conmmission so desig- 
nated would have to work out the specific 
boundaries. It seems quite clear that on 
the outer edges of every trade area there 
would be overlapping with other trade 
areas, There would be cities in which 
the business is divided between more than 
one commercial center, in which places 
branch banking would be permitted from 
banks in each such commercial center. 

No such trade area, of course, would 
completely embrace all of the trade of 


such a commercial center. Every ‘city 
may do some trading with every part 
of the world. The trade area must be 


determined by the bulk of the flow of 
trade to and from such a commercial 
center within a radius, the extent of 


| which will be determined by a similar 


flow of trade to and from an adjacent 
commercial center. No such trade area 


could be marked out with mathematical | 


and since trade areas are 
changing from time to time to meet de- 
velopments in methods of transportation 
and communi¢ation they would have to 
possess a certain amount of flexibility 
in their boundaries and be subject to 
change from time to time. The same 
situation exists now with respect to 
Federal reserve districts. The Federal 
Reserve Board has authority to make 
adjustments in the district lines, I may 
say Here that the Federal reserve dis- 


66 | tricts were laid out upon the trade area | 


States, and furthermore being a member 
the Federal Reserve Board, I must 
necessarily look at the banking situation 


as a whole and have regard primarily 
for its economic soundness. The growth 
of the cities in the United States and 


the flow of trade to and from them have 
developed without regard to county or 
State boundary lines. People in one 
State have had no prejudices in doing 
business with a city in another State. 
Large Commercial Centers 
Near State Boundaries 

Many of our large commercial centers 
have grown up in the corners of States 
and near State lines where they consti- 
tute the metropolis for the surrounding 
geographical territory extending into 
other States. The people in those several 
States go back and forth to this city 
and the small towns within that trade 
area do their wholesale trade there. The 
metropolitan banks in such a city do di- 
rectly a large part of the banking busi 
ness in that territory. Under any 
tem of branch banking which would fol- 
low the normal flow of business and 
trade in that particular territory, the 
banks in the central city would be per- 
mitted to establish branches in that trade 
area notwithstandine the fact that city 
lines, county lines and State lines mark- 
ing political subdivisions for govern- 
mental purposes might crisscross in 
several directions. 


SVs- 
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This is by no means a plan designed 
for the primary purpose of strengthen- 
ing the national banks. In many cases 
trade areas might be found to exist en- 
tirely within the boundaries of a single 
State. While I express no opinion on 
the subject, there are some who hold 
that it would be perfectly feasible for 
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the State legislatures to adopt the trade / 


atea plan ot branch banking. Be that 
as it may, my chief concern is to pro- 
mote in the United States a system of 
banking, based upon sound economic 
principles, which will afford to the per- 
sons of small means, especially those 
living in the rural communities, safe and 
adequate banking f-cilities. 

Since I am speaking to my neighbors, 
the bankers of the District of Columbia. 
let me attempt to give an illustration 
| of the application of this principle to the 
| District. There is no State so small as 
| the District of Columbia and the question 
of the trade area of the City of Wash- 
ington necessarily brings up the question 
of crossing over the District boundary 
line into other States. I shall not under 
take at this time to attempt to delimit 
the trade area of the City of Washing- 


ton. As a starting point we would have 
to begin with what might be called 
the metropolitan district. of the city. 


which would include the surrounding sub- 
urban areas in Virginia and Maryland 
This territory has, I understand, an es 
timated population around 700,000 
and within a few years will no doubt 
approach a million. All of this territory 
is Within the trade area of the Citv of 
Washington and the bulk of its banking 
business flows into Washington. 

Washington is not and probably never 
will be a great industrial or commercial 
center and its trade area is of a different 
type from that of some cities 
size in other parts of the country, Its 
trade area not extend far out 
into the outlying territory. On the other 
hand, as the Capital of the Nation, it is 
fast becoming the most beautiful city 
in the world and its metropolitan area 
will no doubt in the near future exceed a 
million in population. Under anv svyst« m 
of regional branch banking therefore, 
Washington would become an important 
banking center. 

The establishment of regional branch 
banking in the United States would not 
be followed by any sudden change in our 
system of banking. I feel quite certain 
that under such a law the unit banks 
would not be forthwith absorbed by the 
branch systems. There are many strone 
unit banks which would continue to op- 
erate successfully for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. Recent testimony before 
the House Committee on Banking anc 
Currency shows that in the localities 
Where branch banking has been per 
mitted on a wide scale, during the past 
10 of 15 years, unit banks are still oper- 
ating in active competition with 
branches. I do not therefore anticipate 
any greater scramble for branches under 
trade area branch banking than ensued 
after the passage of the MeFadden Act. 
A guarantee of its orderly development 
is the fact that the expansion of each 
branch system would be under the com- 
plete control of the Government. 
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Distinguished Bankers 
Heard During Inquiry 


The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has for several months been 
making an extensive study of our bank- 
ing system with a view of reaching some 
conclusions as to whether there should 
be at this time a further extension 
branch banking in the United States 
The Committee has had before it many 
distinguished bankers and has gathered 
certainly the most important and com 
prehensive information with respect to 
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Receipts 
General expenditures -- $7,068,257.84 
Interest on public debt ... 158,086.39 
Refunds of receipts ...... 176,880.77 
Panama Canad 06040451006 13,364.94 


Operations in special ac- 

COUNtE. S.5.454 Six setae 1,268,211.41 
Adjusted service certificate 

PONG Geese s eae 31,192.09 
Civil-service retirement 

fund 71,267.18 


Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 


254,986.39 


OR. cieeangaeeen -979,862.85 
Other publie debt exvendi- 

tures 
Balance today 109,259 





$109, 


Total 416,456.40 





Expenditures 


Customs receipts $1,113,532.37 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income §ax ; 657,641.80 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 2,362,999.92 


Miscellaneous receipts 669,107.5 





receipts $4,803,281.14 











Total ordin: 
Public debt receipts 10,630.00 
Balance previous day 104,602,545.26 
Total 9,416,456.40 
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banking which has been made available 
since the passage of the Federal reserve 
act, 17 years ago. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Curreney has yet to 
begin its study along similar lines. In 
my official recommendations to Congress 
to both the Senate and House it will be 
found that I did not take a rigid position 
as tou what Congress should do. I did 
that, in view of the conditions 
under whtth banking was carried on in 
the agricultural districts, Congress 
might find it desirable to make a study 
of our banking system with a view to the 
further extension of branch banking. I 
have prepared no legisiative formula be- 
cause it seems to me the time not 
quite ripe for it. That should come after 
the public hearings are completed. 

in this connection it seems to me that 
it behooves all fair-minded students of 
banking and finance and all associations 
of bankers to avoid taking a dogmatic 
position upon the questions under inves- 
tigation until Congress has had an op- 


suggest 


portunity to complete its study. The 
American Bankers Association deserves 
praise for the judicial resolution it 


adopted last Fall. May I, therefore, take 
the liberty on this occasion to submit the 
suggestion that the State bankers asso- 
ciations, which will be meeting in the 
near future, follow their example and 
refrain from adopting resolutions taking 
a positive stand for or against any type 
ol system ot banking, thus leaving them- 
selves free to take whatever position may 


appear desirable after the congressional 
nvestigations are completed. They will 
then have the benefit of the exhaustive 


inquiry Which is being made into every 
possible phase of the subject and there 
will be plenty of time to pass resolutions 
after the committees of Congress have 
made their reports and a bill or bills 
have been drafted. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


N 


than ever before 


tric service. An agreement between 
farmers and Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, for example, pro- 


vides that the company 


for the necessary highway extensions 
and transformer. The farmer guaran- 


tees to pay minimum 


figured at standard rates, amounting 
to one-fiftieth of the cost of the 


extension. 


In 1929 the number of 


on Public Service Company 
lines reached 4,800, an increase 
of 37% for the year. Some 400 
miles of rural lines were built. 


OW, farmers are finding it easier 


to obtain elec- 


install and pay 
territory an 
business. 
monthly bills 


a 


1950}. 

ansoor Te 
Wel 
farmers ye 
iy 
Ht 
ith 
BLIC. SERVICE 


SonTHtane 


Illinois, 


States. 


Through its Model Farm, northwest 
of Chicago, the company is demon- 
Strating gas and electric equipment 
for practical rural use. 
company finds serving 
spread over its 6,000 - square - mile 
important part of its 


All in all, the 
the farms 


We distribute the securities of Public 
Service Compan of Northern 


and other progressive 


companies operating in 31] 
Send for our list of of- 
ferings yielding 69 
Ask for the recently issued 
Public Service Company Year- 
book for 1930. 
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Research Activities and Achievements of Non- 
legislative Body in Furtherance of Simplifica- 
tion of American Statutes Is Reviewed 





By HARRISON A. BRONSON 


Commissioner for State of North Dakota, National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws 


r SHE States of our Union biennially 
enact about 10,000 laws which are 
required to be intelligently di- 

gested, since every one is presumed to 

know the law. 

It matters not whether these laws are 
new, modifications or repeals of former 
laws. They add to the preceding body 
of law, already large, and require just 
that much additional consideration. 


a 


To the volume of Federal law, already 
large, Congress, at each session, is add- 
ing from 1,000 to 2,000 Federal statutes, 
either public or private. In addition 
there are the host of ordinances of cities 
and villages, and the vast number of 
rules and regulations of governmental 
bodies or commissicns, both Federal and 
State, exercising a portion of the sov- 
ereign power and imposing legal rules, 
if not laws, that must be followed and 
obeyed. 


In an article, published last November 
in The United States Daily, entitled 
“Cumbersome Law as an Obstacle to 
Exact Justice,” Judge Marshall, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
makes the observation that every vear 
approximately 30,000 judicial decisions 
are being reported and published in the 
United States; and that any man, devot- 
ing all of his time, would not be able to 
read them as fast as they are produced, 
and that no human mind could intelli- 
gently digest or assimilate them. 


It should be remembered that judicial 
decisions interpret the law. To find out 
what the law really is and what it means, 
one must look to the decision which in- 
terprets it. 

A 

Further, Judge Marshall comments 
that the common law has become so com- 
plex and contradictory that respectable 
authority can be found on either side of 
almost every proposition. So, with the 
uost of Federal laws and of State laws, 
together with innumerable ordinances, 
rules, and regulations of subsidiary sov- 
ereign bodies, all piled upon the heritage 
of our common law, there has come about 
an accumulation, a complexity and a 
variety of law. 

It is little wonder that the public 

. Spirited citizen, really trying to conform 
to the law, is bewildered as to what and 
how he should do. In the amazing de- 
velopment of our social and commerciai 
relations, State lines are becoming much 


we 








Sociai Obligation 
of Educated 
Man By 


Solomon Levitan 


w= Treasurer, State of 
Wisconsin 
MBIBING facts does not constitute 


an education. The mind and heart 
must be developed-so that individual edu- 
cation is a benefit to fellow men. 

Unless a piece of pine wood is prop- 
erly prepared, the resin will continue to 
come out of it, even though it may take 
a fine polish in the beginning. So it is 
with an education; unless the ideals 
are refined, coarseness and vulgarity 
will crop out. 

Men with a fine technical education, 
recognized for their leadership in their 
line of work, may have natures so de- 
based that their education avails little in 
their human relationships. Even profes- 
sors sometimes have perverted ideals. 
All the suffering and unhappiness in 
life is the result of false education. Edu- 
cation begins in the cradle, and the teach- 
ers must start with the foundation laid 
by the parents. 

Too often it is left to the schools to 
build up in the pupils ethical standards 
which will enable them to discriminate 
between right and wrong, and to create 
in them a love of beauty and refinement. 
; Frequently we meet the so-called fin- 
ished product of a college which is a coni- 
binatioz of arrogance of intellectualism 
and ignorance of ethical discrimination. 
His very ignorance of refinement seems 
to take pleasure in flaunting its distorted 
sense of freedom from moral decency. 

We must turn to the schools to better 
conditions. 1t 1s a big probiem, and we 
must be patient in their solution of it. 

Every advance in decency down 
through the ages has met with ridicule 
and resentment from those who are satis- 
fied with lower standards of living. It 
takes courage to launch a new idea in an 
educational system, and it requires a fine 
discrimination to know what of the old 
to discard and what of the new to adopt. 

The danger lies in wiping out old 
standards before we have better ones to 
take their place. But any standard new 
or old which tends to destroy the appre- 
ciation of spiritual beauty and refine- 

ment, which represent the slow progress 
of centuries of civilization, must be dis- 
carded. 


submerged, and transactions or relations 
subjected to an application of all of the 
laws of all of the States, as well as the 
Federal laws. 

In this maze, an avenue is opened for 
assaults upon the integrity of all law, so 
far as its enforcement is concerned. Thus 
there arises constantly a more insistent 
voice protesting and complaining con- 
cerning the ineffectiveness of law, and 
the cumbersome machinery of justice. 

How to simplify the law and make 
more certain its administration and en- 
forcement has become a matter of much 
present concern. 

There are active agencies at work 
seeking to aid and assist in the problem. 
The Association of American Legislators, 
through its organization and purposes, 
has recognized the need of both concen- 
trated attention and action upon the sub- 
ject matter. 

It is my purpose to mention briefly 
another agency whose work, if fully 
appreciated and understood by the Amer- 
ican public, can be and will be of great 
assistance in the problem at hand. This 
agency is the national conference of 
commissioners on uniform State laws. 


& 


This conference is unique in many re- 
spects in the annals of legislative mak- 
ing. Although it is nonlegislative, in the 
sense that it has no powers at all to pre- 
scribe legislative acts, yet it is an expert 
formulative legislative body which seeks 
to formulate, simplify and make uniform 
the law among the States and Terri- 
tories of our Union in fields where uni- 
formity of State laws are desirable. 

Each year, from the four corners of 
our country, there are assembled as con- 
stituent members of this conference, rep- 
resentatives or commissioners from the 
various States, including the Territories 
—Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands and 
Porto Rico, and also the District of 
Columbia. These representatives, gen- 
erally three in number, are appointed by 
legislative authority, or, in its absence, 
by executive authority and, upon failure 
of either, by the president of a State 
bar association that is recognized by the 
American Bar Association. 

They meet generally for a period of 
one week at the place of, and just pre- 
ceding, the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. The object of the 
conference, as its constitution provides, 
is to promote uniformity in State laws 
on all subjects where uniformity is 
deemed desirable and practicable. 
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At the conference, the commissioners 
proceed, as it were, like a legislative 
body, consider some tentatively proposed 
uniform act, theretofore carefully pre- 
pared and drafted by some committee of 
the organization. The consideration given 
is in detail, section by section, word by 
word, with the viewpoint and thought 
of representatives from our various 
States and Territories applied. 

Sometimes a proposed uniform act 
may be considered several years before it 
is finally adopted and recommended to 
the States a proper uniform act. For 
instance, the uniform business corpora- 
tion act was considered by the conference 
for 10 years before it was finally adopted. 

This is an unusual length of time, but 
it serves to show the care and thought 
applied in the preparation and adoption 
of uniform acts. 

Under the constitution, no uniform act 
can be adopted as such until it has re- 
ceived the consideration of at least two 
annual meetings of the conference. When 
the uniform act becomes adopted by the 
conference, it is then recommended to 
our various States and Territories as a 
uniform act to be adopted by them as law 
and is reported to the American Bar As- 
sociation for its approval and support. 

This conference came into existence 
about as follows: In 1889 the American 
Bar Association appointed a committee 
on uniform State laws. In 1890 it 
passed a resolution recommending that 
each State and Territory enact legisla- 
tion for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to confer with commissioners 
likewise appointed on the subject of uni- 
formity in legislative enactments upon 
certain subjects. 
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In 1892, the first national conference 
of commissioners on uniform State laws 
was held. Since that time, including the 
last conference held in 1929 at Memphis, 


Tenn., 39 annual conferences have been 
held. 


The membership in number is about 


165. In this membership there may be 
found judges of appellate and_ trial 
courts, deans and professors of law 


schools, noted legal educators and lega! 
writers, and leading lawyers in the pyac- 
tice of the law. Over 30 per cent of this 
membership is listed in Who's Who in 
America. 

This conference, since its inception, 
has drafted, approved and recommended 
to the States for adoption as model uni- 
form laws some 55 acts, principally cov- 
ering the field of commercial law, the 
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- Plan for Coordinated Marketing 
of Southern Fruits and Vegetables 
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State Cooperation to Avoid Destructive Competition 


Proposed by Agricultural Commissioner of North Carolina 


By WILLIAM A. GRAHAM 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Nevth Carolina 


HAT result would come of an 
understanding between the 
: States of North Carélina and 
Georgia, if these two States should 
agree to market their peach crops co- 
operatively, rather than competitively? 

What would it mean to North Caro- 
lina and Virginia if these two States 
should market their truck crops coop- 
eratively rather than competitively— 
and so on, through a list of fruits and 
vegetables which, unfortunately, come 
to the market from different southern 
States at the same time? 

One or more agents could be placed 
at strategic points in the leading con- 
suming centers to represent not one 
but all of the southern States, and to 
keep them all informed as to market 
conditions for whatever fruit and vege- 
table crops might be ready for ship- 
ment at any given time. This would 
aid in distributing the supply rather 
than allowing it to concentrate upon 
the market at great loss to shippers 
and growers. 

If we cannot get the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bear this expense, let all 
these States contribute to the expenses 
of the representatives in some just pro- 
portion to be worked out as a part of 
any plan that might be adopted. To 
do this, it would be necessary to have 
an organization of some kind. 

At present we compete with each 
other when our seasons conflict or when 
our varieties of peaches conflict in the 
ripening period. 


If the Elbertas of Georgia ripen at 
the same time the Georgia Belles ripen 
in North Carolina, the two States will 
be found on the same market at the 
same time. If for any reason we should 
have an irregular season and the ripen- 
ing period in Georgia should be later 
than usual and the ripening in North 
Carolina should be earlier than usual, 
as is sometimes the case, then these 
two States are thrown in deadly con- 
flict with each other on the same mar- 
ket at the same time. 

Representatives of the whole South, 
or of the entire fruit-shipping districts 
in the South, might be able to switch 
these shipments and thus prevent a 
glut on the market, redounding greatly 
to the profit of all concerned. If some 
cooperative arrangement could be ar- 
rived at, it would be one of the things 
most desired by our people. 

What I have proposed for peaches 
might also be done for other crops in 
which all southern States have a mu- 
tual interest. Certain vegetables, such 
as potatoes, are seasonable and com- 
mand a wide market. 

In this arrangement strawberries 
from Louisiana will not have to com- 
pete with Florida strawberries on the 
St. Louis and Chicago markets. How- 
ever, in case these two northwestern 
markets should be short, fruits and 


vegetables from the southeastern part 
of the country could easily be shipped 
across to supply any deficiency caused 
by a shortage in those States. 





social or domestic field, and, to a lesser 
extent, the field of criminal law. It has 
recognized and endorsed a few acts, pre- 
pared by other organizations as models 
for adoption into law, such as the Fed- 
eral pure food law. 

A tew acts adopted in early years have 
become obsolete or superseded. For in- 
stance, an act relating to the probate of 
foreign wills, approved in 1892 and 1895, 
was later superseded by the uniform for- 
eign probated wills act of 1915. There 
are now some 45 acts that have been 
drafted, approved and recommended for 
adoption by this conference, the last one 
being the uniform securities act adopted 
at Memphis, last October. 

The most notable work of the confer- 
ence has been the uniform negotiable in- 
struments act, which has been adopted in 
every State of the Union and in all of the 
Territories excepting Porto Rico. The 
uniform sales act has been adopted in 
29 jurisdictions; the uniform bills of 
lading act in 27, and the uniform stock 
transfer act in 21 jurisdictions. 

Concerning the work of this confer- 
ence and its recognition, Chief Justice 
Marshall, in his article above mentioned, 
has this to say :— 

“The commission of uniform State 
laws is seeking to remedy the volume 
of legislation by creating uniformity in 
State laws on a great variety of sub- 
jects. 

“The commission has been in existence 
37 years and has prepared 42 codes on 
as many different subjects, but they have 
met with only an indifferent reception 
on the part of the State legislatures. The 
commission is endeavoring to declare 
nothing new, but merely to codify and 
restate in simplified form the well-settled 


principles of the common law on these 
various subjects. 

“During the year 1920, 206 cases were 
decided by the courts, of last resort on 
the subject of sales without the sales act 
being cited. In the year 1928, 351 cases 
were decided without citation of the act. 
In the face of such indifference, not to 
say opposition to simplification on the 
part of our courts and legislatures, the 
situation is discouraging. 

“When so large a number of courts 
prefer to search through the labyrinth 
of adjudicated cases to find the con- 
trolling principle, rather than to place 
their judgments upon the simple declara- 
tions of the statute, and when so many 
of our legislatures are unable to see the 
self-evident benefits of uniform legisla- 
tion, it is apparent that some reforms 
must begin with a more intelligent selec- 
tion of judges and lawmakers.” 

Thus, in this mass and variety of law 
and of legal precedents, constantly being 
increased by statutes, so many, along 
lines of experimental legislation, and as 
well by a host of judicial decisions, re- 
search attention and expert legislative 
consideration become a need, if not a re- 
quirement. 

The necessity for research in the law 
is at hand. The requirement of restate- 
ment and simplification is evident. The 
notable work of the American Law Insti- 
tute needs more public recognition and 
appreciation. 

The efforts of agencies like the Amer- 
ican Legislators Association and the 
Johns Hopkins Institute of Law need 
favorable public sentiment. Both legis- 
latures and courts should give greater 
attention to the work of national confer- 
ence of commissioners on uniform State 
laws. 
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Obligation to Cast Ballot Rests upon Citizen- 
ship as Means to Preserve Rights and to Assure 
Honest Elections, Says State Counsellor 





By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


the balJlot. 

The ballot must be preserved to 
perform its vital service in the carry- 
ing on of our Government. 

A charge of fraud at the polls, al- 
though unfounded, tends to undermine 
the confidence of the citizen in the 
sanctity of the ballot. And when the 
citizen loses confidence he usually be- 
comes unconcerned. 

Our Nation cannot afford to have its 
citizens unconcerned about such a vital 
matter as the ballot. Every careless 
charge of fraud should be speedily ex- 
posed that full confidence may be re- 
stored. 

Every defeated candidate who care- 
lessly uses the alibi of “crooked elec- 
tion” to explain his defeat increases 
the lack of confidence the citizen has in 
the ballot. Every time some one circu- 
lates the untrue story that he was 
“counted out,” the good citizen begins 
to doubt whether it is worth while to 
take the trouble to vote. 

When doubt begins and confidence is 
undermined, the use of the ballot be- 
comes less frequent. A small vote is 
the result. It is a dangerous sign when 
the citizen refuses to vote because he 
feels that there will not be a fair count 
of the ballots and his time and energy 
will be lost. 


F te institutions function through 
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There is something wrong with a sys- 
tem wherein the citizen fails to partici- 
pate in the primary in nominating those 
who are to be voted on at the final elec- 
tion. 

It behooves every good citizen to be- 
stir himself to see that not only he him- 
self votes but also that every other 
citizen exercises that franchise. Every 
good citizen should use his best efforts 
to see that every safeguard is placed 
around the ballot so that every vote 
cast shall be counted as cast. 

If every citizen voted spontaneously, 
large party funds, sometimes originat- 
ing in corruption, would not be neces- 
sary to get out the vote. It costs two 
million dollars to mail one letter to 
each qualified voter in the United 
States. 

Because voters are inattentive and 
must be persuaded to perform their ob- 
ligations, enormous sums of money 
must be raised. Some who pay expect 
to be compensated in the future in some 
manner. 

There is a danger that the citizen 
will become hardened to the cry of 
fraud, just as in the old story of the 
cry of “Wolf!” and will not be alert 
when there is a necessity. In fact, it 
seems that the necessity has already 
arisen. 
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For it seems quite evident that there 
is some fraud and crookedness, that in 
some places repeaters have been used, 
that ballots have been marked after the 
close of the polls, and that illegal and 
fraudulent methods have been em- 
ployed. These things are an attack on 
the purity of the ballot. 

And by means of the ballot we must 
determine the majority. It is the only 
method by which we can determine the 
majority. 

The majority is the only sovereign 
recognized in the United States. If 
there is an attack upon the integrity 
and purity of the ballot, we cannot de- 
termine the majority. 

Free government rests upon the in- 
telligence and virtue of its citizens. It 
is important that the result of the vote 
shall show that the majority has been 
established and declared through the 
conviction of an aroused and alert citi- 
zenship founded on that intelligence 
and virtue. 

Back in 1776 authority was vested in 
the people. The vote became the sym: 
bol and the instrument of a government 
by the people. Voting then became a 
duty to be discharged by the citizen for 
the benefit and the safety of the Na- 


tion. 
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It does seem strange that, after the 
lapse of so many years since the forma- 
tion of our Government, there are so 
many of our citizens who still do not 
comprehend the value, the importance 
and the sacredness of the elective fran- 
chise. There are many who seldom ex- 
ercise the privilege and there are some 
who criminally abuse it. 

There is too much prevalence today 
of a deliberate misuse of the vote and 
an indifferent neglect. It has been well 
said that the nonvoter is as bad or 
worse than the one who deliberately 
votes wrong. 

After all these years, there are those 
who cry fraud at and after every pri- 
mary and every election. Sometimes it 
is a true cry, and sometimes it is a 
false one. 

How fortunate it would be if the bal- 
lot were so safeguarded that it would 
be impossible for fraud to be com- 
mitted. If we were just as active in 
our endeavors to discover such a 
method and to put it into operation as 
we are to make discoveries in the field 
of science and industry, we might have 


been able ere this to have discovered 
that safeguard for the ballot. 

We have thought it lay through an 
election board, the Australian ballot, 
or the voting machine. But none of 
these have furnished the desired pan- 
acea. 

Men and women must get into their 
hearts and minds that the ballot is just 
as sacred as life or liberty or the pur- 
suit of happiness. For it is the source 
of all of them. 

I wonder if we realize what a rich 
heritage the ballot is. It has come 
down to us from the foundation of our 
Government. It is more than a mere 
scrap of paper. 
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If used rightly it is the mightiest 
power among the governments of man- 
kind. It is mightier than the sword 
and more powerful than any high ex- 
plosive ever created by man. 

It is the chief jewel of citizenship. 
It can take the lowly citizen and make 
him stronger than any king or poten- 
tate that ever ruled an empire. 

If used intelligently it protects the 
weak, curbs the strong and brings jus- 
tice to all. It is the weapon of Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood. 

Born on the Fourth of July, 1776, 
when a bell in Philadelphia pealed the 
news of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, it has come to us, 
stained with the blood of hundreds of 
battles in which brave men have fought 
for freedom of thought and speech and 
conscience. Back of the ballot is the 
meaning and protection of the Stars 
and Stripes and all the safeguards of 
the Constitution. 

It can be the answer to all the pray- 
ers of the people and the goal of all 
their strivings. It is coveted not only 
by American citizens, but by all the 
peoples of the earth, because it has 
made our Nation a place where every- 
one has the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“The ballot is God's 
man’s inalienable right.” 
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The casting of the ballot is so im- 
portant that a holiday is declared. 
Men and women of all trades, profes- 
sions and occupations are given an en- 
tire day to perform an act that takes 
but a minute or two. 

The story of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
young voter, bound for his first partici- 
pation in a ward caucus, has been des- 
ignated as a classic of American poli- 
tics. His associates said to him: 

“None but the roughs and the pro- 
fessional politicians go there; our peo- 
ple do nof mix in these affairs.” 

“Then,” said Roosevelt, “you do not 
belong to the governing class in this 
country. So far as I’m concerned, I in- 
tend to belong to the governing class.” 
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Scenic Blots on 
Picturesque 
Delaware By 


Clayton Douglass Buck 


Governor, 
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Wry has there not been more pub- 

lic indignation against roadside 
advertising? The signs and billboards 
are a blot on natural beauty. 

Nature has made Delaware a garden 
spot. Great sums of money have been 
expended to construct roads that have 
beauty. This beauty has been added to 
by the planting of trees along the high- 
ways. 

Delaware has and is taking the lead 
over many other States in the beauti- 
fying of its highways. The sign and 
billboard problem must be met with de- 
termination, because we are allowing 
fine roads to be cluttered by these ugly 
objects. 

Control of the construction of signs 
and billboards should be in the hands 
of thé State. Some rest:iction must be 
placed on the cluttering of the high- 
ways by these objects. 

Legislation will not be passed until 
the citizens fight for it. This also will 
mean fighting the national organization 
which places these signs and _ bill- 
boards. 

In this fight legislative budies will 
hear brilliant outbursts of oratory from 
lawyers who will contend that such an 
act would be unconstitutional, even 
though the bill was prepared by legal 
minds; that a man’s property is his 
own—and what would the poor farmer 
do without the rental from these signs? 

I am in favor of legislation that 
would place a substantial tax and also 
charge a license fee for all roadside ad- 
vertising. In a few years this law 
would beautify the highways, because 
there would not be a sign on them. 

To this end I am willing to fight and 
work for such a law as has been done 
elsewhere. It can be done in Dela- 
ware, if the public makes an issue of 
“roadside advertising.” 
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